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ANNIVERSARY .ODE ow rut BIRTH or CHRIST, for 1814, 


By Joun Srovis, Lieutenant R. N. 


At length, to hail the natal morn 
Of Him whose blessings still increasé, 
Glad tidings are im mercy borne 
O’er -Europe’s piaios ia netes of 
- Peace: 
And«may the votive lay, the joyous strain, 
United breathe the theme of endless 


praise. 

Reign, reign, incarnate Lord! for ever 
reign ; 

My Earth unite with Heaven in grateful 
lays. 


Inmmortal! souls still deign to bless 
With wisdom’s lore profound ; 
Thy ways are ways of pleasantness, 
Thy paths with peace abound. 
Hg, at whose voice the billows cease to 
roll, 
Subservientto his will o’er yon vast deep, 
Can harmonize the passions of the soul ; 
And all ber powers in beavenly order 


keep. 
His awful voice is beard above the storm, 
Nor shall its wasting rage again ‘his 
works deform. 
,, 
O blissful day! when Peace from Hea- 
ven 
Descending bless’d the world below, — 
From Love’s exhaustless fountain given, 
Ju streams that still in mercy flow ! ! 
May rescued Nations still improve the 


sound 

That Europe ‘hails with one according 
voice, 

Since Man's eternal Foe receives the 
: wound, 


Abd in the Saviour’s mightier name re- 


‘Eternal praises to his name 
«. Through ages henece-be pour’d, 
, Afar, by everlasting Fame, 
And evermore ador’d. 
May Hz, mate left his throne in realms of 


The standard of erzaNnaL TRUTH uprear, 
That. Peace confirm’d, pre-eminently 
brig ’ 
‘Me inthe futare rolls of Time appear, 
Tilt h impérial’ banner greet the sara 
And the fast trampet- sounds, Ye deatl 
; awake, and rise! 


Portsea, Dec. %5, 1814. 


Ill. 


No more the warlike brazen note, 
Terrific on the ambient air, 
Shall, on with deathful tidings, 


And mA embattled lines prepare. 
Still may the Sovereign Power, that rules 
each wave, 
Say to surrounding Nations “* Peace— 
be still :” 
Long may his power, omnipotent to 
save, 
Subdue _ empires to his sovereign | 
wil 
A Saviour comes! prepare the way ! 
His voice, ye Nations, hear! 
Descending from eternal day, 
Behold your Lord gppear ! 
He comes in Love Divine, from highest 
Heaven : 
His well-known voice Creation heard, 


afar, 
Where light arese and dark confysion 
driven 
Retired ; while beauty beam’d from star 
to star, 
For lasting reign through yon ethereat 
void, sh gai? 
Till years shall cease to roll, anh sme 
shall be destroy’d. 
IV. i hua 
Thrice happy! may the World hon 
Enshrin’d in Wisdom’s sacred Jigbt,.»- 
In gratitude for ever glow, 
And Discord sink in antient night. 
May Man still dwell on Zion’s erste: 
Strain, 
Where praises most divinely rais’d ben 


Vike 


lomg 
For Him, whose infinitely glorious reign r 


Shall be the burthen of hissacred song. ~ 
The boundless skies above may fade, 


Behind a world on fire! 
But lo! the soul of man, to his-God ang 
King, 
To uim whose essence is rrerNAt Lote) | 
Triumphant o’er the general wreck-shall’ - 
sing, me uit : 
And ino her exaltation still improve: ,, 
Eternal ages scarce her worth shall know, 
Through ati eternri¥ her powers di- 
vinely grow. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE 


SECOND PART or tHe EIGHTY-FOURTH VOLUME. 


For a long anil continued succession of yeare we have been acct» 
tomed, with solemn resignation to the Great Disposer of Events, ¢on- 
fiding in his mercy, and hoping in his justice, to contemplate one object, 
and almost one only. This has been the disastrous conséquence of 2 
Tyrannical Usurpation, which, like the cloud on Mount Carmel, at first 
no bigger than ‘a man’s hand, gradually spread its gloom and horrors 
over a large part of the civilized world, overturning from their founda- 
tions many of the most antient and solid Establishments, and threatening 
the security of all. Extensive indeed was the circulation of its destrag. 
tive principles.. They were seen and felt far beyond the bountls of 
Europe; they were discernible even in the remote regions of China, 
they speed alarm in Siam and Pegu, they were recognized in the heart 
of tan, and much of their mighty mischief had reached to Persia. 
“The contagious effects of this Despotism were not only aimed at the 
moral constitution of things: they blighted every thing they approached ; 
and, from profaning the holy edifices consecrated tothe Most High, they 
descended tothe Bowers of the Muses, and, like the plague of Locusts, 
converted their delightful haunts into the barrenness of the desert, and 
forbade all approach to their territories. 
- .How changed the. scene !—how cheering. the future prospect! Wiat 
demands upon our gratitude as Men, as Citizens, as ‘Friends to every 
i ious Art, and every branch ‘of Science! The present scene seems 
strongly to remind us of the yew of the Middle Ages, when, after the 
barbarous fury of Goths and Vandals had buried Learning and the Arts 
in the darkest obscurity of night; “Leo's golden days” arose, and agai 
restored them to light and liberty. Already are the delightful 
visible in Europe. ‘The Scholars of the North and of the South, fora 
‘long time compelled either to suppress or restrain their ardour for Science, 
or, what is worse, forced by a Tyrant’s arm to employ their talents on 
unworthy subjects, for dishonest purposes, once more are actively engaged 
in. the. multiplication of learned, useful, and important works. 
Muses of France, so long cramped, fettered, and oppressed, are roused 
from their bed ‘of iron, and, lending their powerful aid to the general 
cause, have placed at a distance, and concealed from view, in the closed 
Temple of Janus, that.execrable image which alone they were allowed to 
adore,—the Genius of Military Science. 

Our Countrymen, we well know, will lend no reluctant assistance in the 
promotion of so glorious an object as the improvement and diffusion of 
Science ; we may also add, and the melioration of manners. It is one of 
the curses of a protracted state of Warfare, that it renders Man ferocious, 
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teaches him to despise and violate the courteous civilities of Life, and 
substitutes asperity for kindness, and selfishness for charity. This for- 
tunately has not taken place among ourselves ; but it has, in no common 
degree, among our Neighbours. In this respect, example will do much, 
and perseverance more. Sorry indeed should we be, to see the manly and 
dignified demeanour of Englishmen exchanged for grimace, affectation, 
and coxcombry; but still more painful would it be, to see it marked by 
rudeness, and characterised by ferocity.. The great preventive of these 
and similar evils, is the peaceful cultivation of Science. Here we feel 
ourselves in our own element ; and jet us earnestly hope, that we shall not 
again be called upon to discuss other subjects, than those which Cicero 
calls exercitationes ingenii et curricula mentis. We shall not again, we 
seriously flatter ourselves, have to lament in our Prefatory Addresses, 
“< rerum publicarum eversiones, Patrie proditiones, aut cum hostibus 
clandestina colloquia.’ Far different scenes and occupations present 
themselves; here we shall continue fo exercise our best talents and 

test diligence, secure, as for the greatest part of a Century we have 

n, of the aid of the wise, the good, and the ingenious. 

At this point, we might perhaps without impropriety, close our com- 
munication for the present, with our Readers: but it would have the 
appearance of cold insensibility and indifference, not to felicitate them on 
the accomplishment of our common hopes and wishes, and without 
 scnyrg with them, in the exultation arising from the idea, that 

bylon, the mighty Babylon, is fallen! that Society is relieved from the 
hurden of the greatest Pest that ever molested its tranquillity, or con- 
tauinated the sources of its safety; of the fall of one, of whom most 
truly may it be said— 


Nec nostre potuere preces inflectere durum, 
Nec Divum portenta animum, quin arctius ignem 
Spumabat ferus ore vomens, bellumque ciebat. 


Finally, let us return, as we are bounden in gratitude to do, our 
hearty thanks for the generous and uninterrupted Patronage. which 
has encouraged and rewarded our labours. We have found it salutary 
to ourselves, useful to others, and beneficial to the general cause.in 
which we are engaged, to pursue one undeviating path, which no pre- 
judice or partiality of any kind, has,ever induced us to forsake. 


Tros Tyriusque nobis nullo discrimine agetur. 


Criticism may sometimes inflict a wound where none was intended, 
Vanity may occasionally imagine that its claims are neglected, Curiosity 
may by chance inquire for that, which cannot be found, and Impatience 
may complain, that its unreasonable expectations are not anticipated : 
but we will pledge ourselves, that there never shall exist any just-im- 
putation on our vigilance, our honour, or our justice. 


December 31, 1814, 
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INDEX INDICATORIUS. 


We are sorry to inferm our Country 
Correspondent (as we have often told 
others) that the Queen Anhe’s Farthing 
(even if genuine) is scarcely worth a 
shilling—and that the silver coin he mev- 
tions is not worth quite so.much.—Several 
ther drawings have been sent ; but seme 
that are worth engraving. 

S. D. requests to know the date of the 
renewal of the present East India Char- 
ter—what it cost the Company—and if it 
be granted for any term of years, and 
particularly the date of it. 

I. D. who is at this time engaged in at- 
tempting the History of Bicester, co, 
Oxon. will be greatiy obliged to any of 
Mr. Urban’s readers, to inform him where 
the following Tract may be consulted, 
which is noticed in Mr. Gough’s Brit. 
Topog. but is not among his valuable 
Collection bequeathed to the Bodleian Li- 
brary.—‘ Strange and wouderful News 
from Biscrrer, a town in Oxrorpsuire: 
being a full and true account of a ter- 
rible tempest of lightning, rain, hail, aod 
thunder, which happened there the twen- 
tyeth day of April last past, and continued 
for severa! hours; burnt much corn, some 
barns and outhouses, and killed many 
cattel; also spuyl'd several persons, and 
had like to have consumed the whole 
town. 4to. 1678.” 

S. P. who wishes for a detailed account 
of the Sword Dancers who go about many 
parts of the Counties of Durham and Nor- 
thumberland at Christmas, who are in 
general men f.om the collieries, and per- 
form a species of melo-drama, is referred 
to the elegant edition of Brand’s “ Popu- 
lar Antiquities” by Mr. Extis. 





2] 
A Correspondent in the Temple begs 


to know whether the Society of Antiqua- 
ries at Newcastle upon-Tyne, includes the 
County Paistiné of Durham? if not, be 
su to the] Nobility, Clerry, and 
Gentlemen: of that County, the propriety 
of calling a Meeting for the purpose of 
forming a General Society, as well of An- 
tiquaries, as of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce 


Investigator solicits information re- 
specting John Meare or De la Meare, Esq. 
described in a MS. as of Whitbourn, Cors- 
ly Parish, Wiltshire, where he lived to- 
wards the close of the 16th century. He 
had several sons, one of whom, Lewis, 
was born at Corsly in the year 1625, and 
went into Ireland some time previous to 
the year 1650, where he settled in the 
county of Westmeath. 

Dr, Lind, in hisearned Treatise on the 
Scurvy, expressly says, that the fitst 
University Professorship of Chemistry in 
Europe was founded by a Dutch Gentle- 
man ‘in hopes that that Science might 
lead to the discovery of sSme certain Re- 
medy ef that Disorder.” This is too re- 
markable a circumstance to be totally for- 
gotten. Who was the Dutch Gentleman ? 
When and where was his Professorship 
founded ? Crericus Baruensts. 

Phillips, in bis Annual Necrology, says, 
that had Frederic the Great been strip- 
ped of his dominions, it was his intention 
to. fix at Venice as a Physician. D6cs 
any authentic document of this exist, and 
where ? Crericus Batuensis, 

Mr. Canrer’s Reply to Mr. Hawxine 
is received; and shall appear in our 
next. 





Mergororocicat Tasxe for July, 1814. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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Mr. Unpan, July 14. 

Y the kindness of a worthy Frigad 

who is at this time Master of the 
Company of Stationers, | have now 
before me what 1 have reason to 
think would be considered as a very 
great curiosity by the Seciety of Au- 
tiquaries, or perhaps still more so by 
the Worshipful Company of Apothe- 
caries; or it would form an excellent 
appendage to a new Edition of the 
** Progresses of Queen Elizabeth.” It 
is an original document, fairly written 
on four sides of a strong foolscap 
sheet of paper, fulded lengthways; 
and is thus titled, 

“‘ Hugh. Morgan, her Maties Apothe- 
earie, askith alowance for thes parcelles 
following ; viz. for her Mati¢*owne person; 
from the 24th day of June 1588, beying 
Mydsomer day, unto the xxixt® day off 
Septemb' 1588, beying Mychaelmas day, 
to be payd by the Treasurer of her High- 
ness Chambr.”’ 

A very few of the Items shall be 
here transcribed : 


*“* Confectio in form& mands Christi 
cum lapide bezohardi & cornu monoce- 
ratis, ex mandato Reging, pro D’na Skip- 
with, xis. , ‘ 

“ Thragea regal’ cum rhabarbaro in- 
scisso, ex mandato Regine, pro Domina 
Scudamore, xvid. 

“* Aqua rosarum, pro Legato Regis 
Navarre, xiid. 

* Cons’ berber’, prund damascen’ con- 


. @it’, ac cum aliis pro D'no Ralegh, ex 


mandato Regine, vis. 

“* Suffitus odoriferus, in die quo bap- 
tizatus est filing D’ni Richardi Knightly 
militis, iis, vid.” 

Gargles occur frequently, and now 
and then hysteric and diuretic mwedi- 
cines; but I forbear to look too mi- 
nutely into the prescriptions for a 
Virgin Queen. Articles of perfumer 
also are numerous, particularly “‘ Suf- 
fitus odoriferus” and ‘Aqua rusarum;” 
the latter of which seems to have 
been used abundantly, in the Chapel, 
in the Royal chamber, in the Dress- 


ing-room, in the Supper-room (pro 


caenaculo), in the Wardrobe, in the 
Laundry, and for Richmond Palace, 
‘ pro dome Richemouni,” 


The sum total, for three months, 
appears by the following acquittal : 

“ Receyved the vt» day of December 
1588, of the right ho. St Thom’s Hen- 
neage Knight, Threr of her Maties Cham- 
ber, by fetce hereo, iiii™ iii, viiis. viiid. 

Huco Morcan, Pharmacopeus.” 


Yours, &c. Carapoc. 
ee “ 
Mr. Urnsan, July? 


N additwa to the Biogre 

‘count of the late |carves 
quary, Sir John Fenn, given in 
8th Vol. of Nichols’s * Literary Ane 
dotes,” p. 139, 1 send the weseriptiva 
on his Monument, on the North side 
of the Chancel of Finningham Caure!, 
ip Suftolk. 

Tis elegant Monument is from the 
chisel of the celebrated Bacon; and, it 
is almost needless to add, beautifully 
sculptured. it exhibits a female 
figure, u. bas relief, hoceling, with 
her head rechming on her right hand, 
and hending over ap aliar monument, 
the front of whjeh is divided mio three 
compartments; on the centre one are 
sculptured the arms of fun, impaling 
those of Freres the other two are 
ornamented with quatcefoils, It is 
ynfortuvately placed in a bad lizht, 


and a damp situation. W. L. 
- “In memory of Sir Joun Fenn of Bast 
Dereham, in the County of Norroik, 


Knight; whose worth as a son, a busband, 
a neigbbour, and a friend, will be re- 
membered, awd bis loss lamented, till 
those to whom he stood in these several 
relations shall cease to exist.—As a Ma- 
gistrate, his aeuseness of discernment, 
and integrity ef decision, rendered him 
respected by all around him. And when 
called upon (in 1791) to serve the office 
of High Sheriff of the County of Nor- 
FOLK, he paid a very landable attention 
to the dignity apd decorum of the siation, 
Having made deep researches into the 
darkest and most turbulent period of our 
History, he was strongly impressed with 
a sense of the blessing of good order and 
government, and saw but too plainly 
how much the present neglect of exter- 
nals ‘tended.to weaken and overturn 
thetn.—On the Ist of January, 1766, he 
was united in marriage to ELLENor, the 
daughter of SuuprarD Frere, Esq. and 

Susanna 





\ 


4 Literary Anecdotes.”—Epitaph on Dr. J. Jowett. { July, 


Susanna his Wife; and, that her union 
with him might not separate her from 
the rest of her Friends, he most kiudly 
directed his own remaius to be interred 
in the Vault beneath, destined to the 
reception of her Family. He died Feb, 
14, 1794, in the 55th year of his age.” 
. em 
Mr. Ursan, July 5. 
HE Autho. of the “ Literary 
Anecdotes” wiil permit me to 
correct a single word in his vol. VILI. 
. 88. The avowed Author of “ The- 
yphthora” was the Rev. Martyn Ma- 
dan, Chaplain to the Lock Hospital ; 
elder brother to the late venerable 
Bishop of Peterborough, who (as his 
surviving eldest son, the Chancellor 
and Prebewdary of Peterborough, 
does) bore the name of Spencer. 
Allow me farther to observe, that, 
in the brief Memoir of Dr. John War- 
ren (successively Bishop of St. David's 
and Bangor) p. 431, it is mentioned 
that “ his first preferment was Arch- 
deacon of Worcester 1775, by favour 
of Bp. Johason, who was his Nephew.” 
This statement is ceriainly erroneous. 
Doctor John Warren, Bishop of St. 
David's, never was Archdeacon of 
Worcester ;—nor was he a relation of 
Bp. Johnson’s.—The fact is, that The 
Dr. John Warren, Archdeacon of Wor- 
cester, was a nephew of Kp. Johoson 
—not Bp. Johason a nephew of Dr. 
Warren; and Dr. Warren, Archdea-- 
con of Worcester, was of a very dif- 
ferent family from that of Dr. Warren, 
Bp. of St. David’s—which the Rev. 
Dawson Warren, Vicar of Edmonton, 
who is a nephew of the late Arehdea- 
con of Worcester, can more particu- 
larly explain. M. Green. 
+++ We are greatly obliged by the 
above corrections; and return our best 
thanks also to E. J. the Reverend J. 
Hunter, and Mr. D. Yoner, fer their 
several valuable observatigns, ** 
tee 
Pnscription on a Tablet to the Memory 
of Dr. J. Jowett, of Cambridge.— 
The annexed Inscription was de- 
signed for a private Tablet, as a 
tribuic of respect and affection to 
the Memory of the late Profcssor of 
Civil Law. 
(From Vavry's Cuassican Journat.) 


M.S, 

JOSEPHI JOWETT, LL.D. 
Aviac Trinitensis olim Socii, 
Jvris Civilis in Academia Cantabrigiensi 
Professoris Regii. 


In eo inerant ' 
ingenii acvmen, literae diligentia, 
vitae modestia, comitas morvm, 
animi constantia, 
et incorrvpta probitas, 
Pvblicvm svvm mvnvs 
per xxxi annos 
omnivm praeter svi plavsv 
explevit. 
Nibil avt honoris avt emolvmenti 
sibi petebat, 
merendo ea qvam ferendo insignior, 
His dotibvs virtvtibvsqve ornato 
accessit, 
ceterarvm decvs et fvndamentvm, 
Pieias: 
Fidei Evangelicae, 
qvalem Ecclesia Anglicana semper exhi- 
bverit, 
propvgnator fvit acerrimvs, 
Ivevlentvs interpres : 
in literarvm stvdiis 
vel excolencis vel commendandis, 
perspexit et ducvit 
qvantvm religivni 
optime famvilari et pussit et debeat 
accvrata et liberalis et sana ervditio, 
Pro nomine Christiano 
vt in vniversvm orbem propagaretvr 
strenve ac fideliter laborantem, 
repentina mors, 
sibi nec immatvra nec infelix, 
corripvit ; 
evi scilicet 
To Znv Xgioros xa: ro AwoSavery Kegdor, 
Ecclesiae Academiae amicis 
desiderivin svi reliqvit 
acerbissimvm. 
Obiit Id. Nov. mpcccxi1. 
annym,agens LXIII. 
Vale, 
vir integerrime et carissime, 
evjvs colluqvio, cousilio, benevolentia, 
brevi nobis frvi licvit : 
Ita tva in terris vestigia premamvs, 
vt aeternam 
in coelis felicitatem 
tecvm in Christo 
asseqvamvyr! 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Islington, July 24, 
EING an old reader of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and very fond 
of all kinds of literary anecdotes and 
controversy, ! take the liberty of send- 
ing you a few remarks on the subject 
of Junius. Since the publication of 
Woodfail’s new edition of those Let- 
ters, I think ‘I have read almost every 
thing that has been published relative 
to their Author. The remarks, which 
I send you at present, have all a re- 
ference to the communications and 
Reviews, which you have published 
since the new edition came out.—It is 
my 
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my intention to resume the subject 
again should it be necessary.—Bemg 
wholly unconnected with any of the 
parties iu this controversy, i cannot 
be biassed towards the opinion of 
any: my sole wish is to find out the 
truth. 

One of your anonymousC orrespond- 
énls, who pretends to set at rest the 
controversy about the Man in the Iron 
Mask, is ot opinion, that the real Ja- 
nius has not as set been pomted out; 
aud tells us, that “ perhaps il he were 
to give Wiimself a little pains, he should 
be equally fortunate as to the persona 
of Juvius.”"—It is rather cruel of this 
very acule gentieman to tantalize us 
by putting the cup in this manner to 
our lips without allowing us to taste 
it. Pray beg Of him, Mr. Urban, in 
the name of all the seckers after Ju- 
nius, Lo take a little pains, and satisfy 
our longings. To an Englishman the 
discovery of Junius is surely more in- 
ieresting than that of the Mam in the 
fron Mask. —{Vol. LXXXUL. Part I. 
page 310.) 

As a clue to Janius, another Cor- 
respondent, who sigus L. R. I. (vol, 
LXXXILIL. Part 1. p. 101.) suggested 
a search afler the copy of the Elder 
Woedfall’s duodecimo edition, con- 
cerniug the binding, &c. of which, for 
himself, Junius gives such particular 
directions iv one of his private Letters 
to Mr. Woodfall, This bint called 
forth another of your Correspondents, 
Philo-Junius, who asks(vol.LX XXIII. 
Part I. p. 199.) whether this copy 
«« was not intended for and placed in 
a library not accessible to all book- 
eollectors ? and whether it has not 
beev known to be there as tately as 
the year 1786 ?”—He then hints, that 
one of your Correspondents, whom 
“an asthma and a numerous family 
have excluded from society for seve- 
ral years, may be able to throw some 
light upon this question.”—The gen- 
tleman thus alluded to, Mr. Urban, 
must be known to you, as he intimates 
in his answer to Mr. Philo-Junius, 
with whom he is very angry for poiut- 
ing at him so openly. He, however, 
does not deny, that Philo-Junius was 
right in his conjecture respecting the 
copy in question, and says—“ if he 
(Philo - Junius) will come forward 
and say how he obtained his informa- 
tion, I will give all the information in 
my power,”—Now, as Mr. Philo-Ju- 
nius first threw down the gauntlet, I 
think you will agree with me, Sir, 


that he is bound to reveal all he knows 
on this subjeci, so as to enable bis 
friend T. E. B. to * give all the infor- 
mation in his power.” (ibiul. p. 301.) 
Surely, if the secret of the latter re- 
quires only the previous declaration 
of Pailo-Junius, in order to be made 
public with propriety, T. KE. B. caa 
have but very poor reasons for keep- 
ing it to himself. After all, it is not 
improbabie, that the knowledge of 
both respecting Junius may be as 
trifling as that of several others who 
have lately given themselves many 
airs on the subject. Many deal ip 
mysteries to give themselves a mis- 
takeu importauce s aad prudently re- 
main silent, lést, in the end, the might 
labour of the mountain should termi- 
nate in the production of a moiise, 

The West of England Member of 
Parliament, who informed your 
Correspondent Mr. Farquhar (yol. 
LXXXIV. Part |. p. 36.) thet the 
name of Junius was no secret amo 
the members of the Whig Club, coa 
hardly be sefious; as nothidg is more 
certain, than that the’ mémbers of 
that Club are exactly as iguorant of 
the real Junius, as the accomplished 
members of the Four-in-baad Club, 

In a paragraph, which your readers 
will Gud (vol. LXXXIIT. Part.II. p, 
416.) we are told, that a circumstance, 
which uccurred early inthe year 1772, 
immediately after Jdvius ceased writ- 
ing, aud which, the writer of thé para- 
graph says, was within his own know- 
ledge, had strougly impressed his 
miad, at that time, witha belief, that 
a clergymaa of the vame of Rosen- . 
hagen, then io Lord Shelburne’s fami- 
ly, was possessed of the secret of Ju- 
nius—Now, Mr. Urban, | cannot fo 
the life of me conceive, what was the 
writer's object igsepading you this 
paragraph. W, es he not com- 
muanicate (b)s infpoPtant circumstance, 
ipod which histiashaken belie! of Mr. 
R osenhagen’s’ secret was founded ?— - 
We are told, ‘that obscurity isa source 
of thesublime; but I never heard that 
it was a source of evidence. This is 
not a specinien of darkness visible, 
but of solemn trifling. [t is no better 
than * this is the dog that worried the 
cal, that killed the rat, that ate the 
malt, that lay ip tie house that Jack 
built.” If the writer knows what he 
means, le! him speak out, instead of 
imitating the eXample of Mr. T. E. B. 
and his friend Philo-Junius. 

lam sick, Mr. Urban, quite sick, of 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Serres and her abettors. You 
surely, Sir, must be possessed of au 
‘enviable degree of patience, to bear 
with them so long. But she has 
fairly acknowledged her aim at last, 
in her Letter to you on the 20th of 
June; and as it is now apparent that 
her object is to be fed, and not to be 
famous, let her but beg henceforth 
with huwility, and the publick may be 
disposed to forgive her. 

1 agree with you in dissenting from 
the opinions of those who advocate ihe 
claims of Horne Tooke, Dr. Francis, 
General Lee, Dr. Wilmoj, and Mr. 
Glover. | have read ali their pamph- 
lets, excepting that of the Niece of 
Junius, with pleasure ; but certainly 
witheut a single atom of conviction. 
—The first pamphiet respecting Mr. 
Glover (“* Memoirs of a celebrated 
Literary and Political Character,”) 
was puffed about as glaringly as ihe 
Life of Dr. Wilmot was; and yet, after 
all, it did not contain a single tittle 
of evidence to prove that Glover was 
Junius.—But, not content with one 
abortion, before the labour of the first 
was over, out limps another to get a 
Sale for its elder Brother. 

The last work, which I have read 
respecting this long-agitated question, 

which it is probable I should not 
have seen so early but for your ac- 
count of itin yous LXXXIIId Volume 
(Part I. p. 357.) is Mr. Roche’s Jn- 
quiry concerning -the Author of the 
Letters of Junius, &c. proving them 
to be written by Mr.-Burke. Your 
having declared, that “‘ this intelligent 
Investigator had made out a stronger 
case than any ew writer on the 
subject,” made me send for his work; 

I will own to you, after having 
read it most allentively, that I am 
fully persuaded, that be has made out 
a@ stronger case than any body else 
hitherto. I will go even farther, and 
own, although I was previously hos- 
tile to the supposition of Mr. Burke 
being Junius, that Mr. Roche has, 
in my mind, put this question beyond 
the reach of controversy. Nor am I 
singular in this opinion; for I find 
the following words in a respectable 
contemporary journal, which has de- 
voted several pages to its Review of 
Mr. Roche’s work. The journal to 
which | allude is the Anti-Jacobin Re- 
view for September 1813, in which, 
at p. 209, the Authors Qegia their 
Article as followst 


“ We feel it our duty, before we enter 
into any particulars respecting this work, 
to declare, that it has fully convinced us 
of the truth, which it is intended to estab- 
lish—that the Letters of Junius were 
written by the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. Mr. Roche has, indeed, brought 
together such a body of evidence, inter- 
nal, direct, and circumstantial, as must 
eventually settle this interesting and 
long-disputed question.” 

Before I quit this topick, allow me 
to suggest, that iv reviewing Mr, 
Roche’s work, your Reviewer (vol. 
LXXXIII. Part IL. p. 357.) has fallen 
into mistake* when a says, that ‘the 
Writings of Mr. Burke, on which Mr. 
Roche more especially founds his 
bypothesis, appeared many years after 
the Letters of Junius had been in 
every body’s hands.” Among these 
he then instances the Tract called— 
“Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents,” which most ceriainly was 
published, “‘ not muny years afer the 
Letters of Junius were in eve ry body’s 
hands,” but in 1770; exactly at the 
time that Junius was writing. 

Your Correspondent onestus (vol. 
LXXXIII. Part If. p.414.) who writes 
from Chelsea, puts the following quo- 
tation, as if from the writings of Mr. 
Burke, at the head of his Letter :— 
* The Style of Junius was imbued wiih 
the corrosive sublimate of Mercury.” 
(Burke.) Pemit me to request Hones- 
tus, or Mr. Roche, who seems quite 
intimate with Mr. Burke's writings, 
to inform us in what part of his works 
this sentence is to be found? 

Another of your numerous Corre- 
spondents (I mean the gentleman who 
signs G. L. S. in vol. LXXXIII. Part 
ll. p. 415.) gives us an extract, on the 
subject of Junius, from a Pamphlet, 
which he says was published by Mr, 
Burke in 1796; and of which the title 
is as follows: ** 4 General Reply le 
the several Answerers, &c. of a Letter 
written to a Noble Lord, by the Right 
Flon. Edmund Burke.” Mr. G. U.S. 
is of o piniod,though thisReply is writ- 
ten in the third perton, that there is 





* We are perfectly wady to acknow- 
ledge this mistake; which supersedes 
the necessity of inserting a long Letter 
on the subjeet from Mr. Reche—The 
teehnica( -ircumstance we again repeat; 
and whetier at the distance of twenty 
years or uf twenty weeks, the argument 
will equally apply. Mr. R. mistakes in 
supposing that the articles‘in pp. 357 
and 416, are by the same Writer. Epit. 

ne 
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no question but Mr. Burke was the 
author. Now, Mr. Urban, I am very 
much disposed to question this fact, 
which he so readily takes for granted: 
and it is certain, that the Bishop of 
Rochester bas not, nor does he intend 
to include this Tract in the authentic 
collection of Mr. Burke’s Works.— 
The extract which he gives from this 
General Reply is the following : 

*‘ It is no less remarkable than true, 
(says the Author) that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, these sagacious, heart-reading 
observers have not attributed to Mr. 
Burke a single mode of abuse, with 
which they have not Joaded their own 
pages; and in their endeavours to soar 
a little beyond the visible diurnal sphere 
of their vapid declamation, one may well 
say of them, as the incomparable Dun- 
ning, in his Letters of Junius, said of Sir 
William Draper, that they possess the 
melancholy maduess of Poetry without 
the inspiration.” 

In requesting G. L. S. to furnish 
us with sume better proof than his 
mere assertion, | may also request 
him to mention the name of the Book- 
seller by whom this pamphlet was 
published. 

As the Gentlenfan’s Magazine goes, 
no doubt, to the town of Hungerford, 
may I hope that some of its Readers 
there will gratify as, by informing 
you, Mr. Urban, whether there is any 
truth in the fact of a Mr. Greatrakes 
being buried in the Church-yard of 
Hungerford. If the fact he as stated 
ia your LXXXIIId Vol. Part II. p. 
547, it will be an additional obliga- 
tion, if they send you a correct copy 
of the inscription on his grave, toge- 
ther with aay other particulars they 
may happen to learn about Mr. Great- 
rakes.—I have heard,that theBishop of 
Rochester, in his forthcoming Life of 
Mr. Burke, intends not to take any 
notice of the Juoius controversy. I[ 
ean hardly think this to be the case, 
-After the proofs that have been 
brought forward, it will not satisfy the 
publick to have the question slurred 
over in this manner. 

Dr. King’s Biographical Memoir 
was expected before ihis time :— Can 
any of your Readers ioform me, = 
it Ss been delayed, and when it will 
be published ? M. A. Jones. 





Mr. Urnpan, 
I’ your Magazine for Nov. 1768, 
p- 499. H. criticises a paper of 


Illustration of a Passage in Ptolemy. ? 


Mr. Joho Caverhill in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, intituled, 
** Some attempts to ascertain the ut- 
most extent of the knowledge of the 
Antients in the East Indies.” After 
falling foul on the Society for the de- 
claration they make, that they will 
not answer for the certainty of facts, 
or propriety of reasoniog, in the pa- 
pers they publish, he comes to Mr, 

Caverhill; whom he aceuses of grossly 
mistaking aod mistransiating aj most 
all his quotations from the Greek 
Geographers. I shall not examine 
the three first of his objections; but 
in his 4th, he says, We are told [by 
Mr. C.} the Countsy beyond Ponte- 
amass exactly agrees with Ptolemy's 
description of that beyond Cattigara, 
a marshy country, which produces 
reeds of such a size, that when tury 
were joined and tied together, tnugY 
were enabled to pass from one side to 
the other. Ptolemy's words are, 
yn Ayres eyovce shaders wy ais naddmor 
Meyaho: Qvovias xa: Gureyus aurws ws Te 
txomeves aula woitcdas ras Sremepaswoss. 
A country having swampy lakes, in 
which grow large reeds, and so cluse 
together, that on them the neighbour 

ing inhubitants cross [the lakes].” 

In p. 547, Mr. Caverhill replies to 
the anonymous Critick, in his 
turn objects to the translation given 
by H., as totally omitting the word 
owexus, and then gives a translation 
word by word, as follows; “ « 
country having fenny lakes, in which 
great reeds grow,and ovnyuus* by short- 
ening them, and so joining as to fabri- 
cate ferries or transports ef them.” 
He goes on: “these reeds or bambues 
grow in England 20 feet high in five 
weeks, and are as thick as the wristt ; 
but in hot countries, they grow more 
than double that height [40 feet], 
and commonly equal the diameter of 
the leg and thigh, and even to a 
sed size ; so that of these the in- 

abitants in some parts of India, at 
this day, make of them masts to ships. 
The inhabitants of Sine, according to 
Ptolemy, shortened, or cut down, these 
bamboes, and fastened them together, 
to form floats to cross the lakes in that 
country. Itis a prevailing custom in 
many parts of India, to this day, to 
joia three rough pieces of timber to- 





* A word used to express continuity. 
. + ’Tis.a pity Mr..C. has not told us 
where these reeds grow in England. 


gether, 





8 The antient Sine.—* Literary Patchwork.” 


gether, which they call Cattamarans*, 
nearly resembling in their outlines 
the letter V, about 6 feet long; on 
them they sit on their kaees, and with 
the assistance of paddles proceed to 
sea in very tempestuous weather. 
An intelligent gentleman, who had 
seen many of them, and gave me this 
description, was of opinion that the 
reat bamboes were very fit for form- 
ing these Cattamarans, or Floats. Now 
from the simple description which Pto- 
lemy has given of the formation of 
the ferries of the antient Sing, th 
would appear to be the same wit 
“the modero Cattamarans,on which the 
antient inhabitants might have ferried 
themselves over these lakes. But 
whether the flouts mentioned by Pto- 
demy were Cattamarans or not, it suf- 
ficiently appears from the spirit of 
the text, that they were some simple 
mechanical contrivance that answered 
a similar purpose, and that were join- 
ed, and must have been tied to ene 
‘another, before they [the inhabitants] 
ventured upon them. The Critick, 
however, (says Mr. C.) has réduced 
the inhabitants to the necessity of 
marching over the lakes upon the 


tops of these great and lofty bamboes 
ty 


[40 feet high as they stvod in their 
perpendicular state.” 

Now, Mr. Urban, | will produce a 
very intelligent Friend of wine, who 
resided sume years in India, to prove 
that Ptolemy was correct in what he 
wrote, but that neither of these Gentle- 
men understood him, not having been 
themselyesin the country. My Friend 
says, that he has frequently crossed 
these marshes (for so they should be 
called rather than lakes) on the very 
reeds or bamboes described by Pto- 
lemy, but not by walking on the tops 
of them, or in Cattamarans formed 
out of them. In the province of 
Sythet, in the Eastern part of Bengal, 
towardsThibet,are marshés,swamps,or 
morasses, in which grow what they call 
Ground Canes, lying horizontally, of 
greatlength; the leaves shooting out 
at the joints, staud upright, and give 
the appearance of a green field. So 
close do these bamboes or canes lie, 
and so. matted and interwoven, that 





* A few years ago we heard much of 
Cattamarans sent to Bovlogne to dis- 
charge loads of stones inthe ‘Harbour, 
so as to block it up; few know from 
whence the aame was derived, ’ 
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men and wild -beasts pass by this 

means over marshes otherwise imprac- 

ticable. Eg. 
cm 

Mr. Unsan, July 27. 

T may, perhaps, divert some of your 

Readers, if you will have the good- 
ness to insert in your columns the 
following lines, dedicated (without 
— to one of my “ respecta- 

le” Subscribers resideut at Shaks- 
peare’s. native town; all of whom 
have long ago received a Copy of my 
little Book—but all have forgotten o 
pay for itt? One, however, has (it is 
loudly reported) done me the honour 
of praising my work ; and sold it to 
a Non-subseriber for 5s. pocketing 
the Author's, Printer’s, and Beok- 
seller's profits, which nmouvpoly has 
ener my (hasty) Dedication, 
“On Avon’s Banks Subscription joiters 

long— [her song. 
Commends my Muse—but pays not for 
Her price reduc’d—usurp'd Uvokseller's 
trade ; (grade. 
Unlicens’d * sold—and prais’d but to de- 
Oh! would great Shakspeare aid my in- 
jur'd Muse— 
One ray of his bright genius now infuse ; 
A tale she’d paint —‘ Subscription’ call 
its name, 
And crown some weathy Wits — with 
deathless fame !” 

Iu justice, however, to my honest 
feelings, and sense of rea! kindness, | 
must request you, Sir, 1o permit me, 
throtgh your pagds, to present my 
best and warmest acknowledgments, 
&c, to about two-thirds of my 
(truly respectable) Subscribers, wany 
of whom spared me the mortifica- 
tion of asking for thew subscrip- 
tions; and some, with all that sweet 
delicacy, characteristic of true gene- 
rosity — which giveth lineraily and 
upbraideth not—presented me with 
considerably more than the nominal 
price of my book. . To those kind 
patrous, in particolar, and to all in 
general, from whom | have received 
payment for their respective Copies— 
I once more repeat my. respectful 
acknowledgments, assuring them, © 
“ My Muse_with gratitdde records their 

aid, [tions paid.” 
And writes off Memory’s ‘page—Subscrip- 
Yours, &c. Anne CrarKe. 





* He had no licence to sell my Book 
till after payment of his Sabseription— 
which has not yet taken place. 

Mr. 
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THE DUKE’S 


This Theatre was built by Sir Gaistopher Wren and first opened by the Duke of York 
the 9 th Nov" 1671, — Beiterton, stage manager) with Kynaston, Hart, Tony-Leigh, Lady 


urwon of the Duke and the Kings lompanies in 1662, and performances were continu 
April 1709 and the present offices of the New River Gnyuy have been erected or 
Londen, Published July 1.1814.by JNitch 








ATRE, DORSET- GARDENS. 


» Duke of Yorks Company on thar removal from the May-house tr Little Lincolns-Inn fields 
- Leigh, Lady Sungsby, MY Retterton, and other jutresnal actors, pertormed here until_the 
Were continued occastonally until 1697 .— _The whole building was demolished about 
been erected on the site of the Theatre . 


ly 1.1814.by JNicheols & Ci Red Lion Pafsaae . 
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ORSET Gardens Theatre. Since 
the account of this Theatre ap- 
peared in vol. LXXXIII, ii. p. 221, I 
have met with The Young Gallant's 
Academy, or, Directions how he should 
dbchave in all Places and Company, &c. 
By Sam. Overcome, 1614; agaw re- 
printed as dy S. V. 1696. This little 
octavo volume was a slight alteration 
of Decker’s Gull’s Horn-book (a cir- 
cumstance the Editor of the late 
valuable edition of that amusing work 
does not appear to have been ac- 
quainted with), and the characters and 
places re-adapted to the times. The. 
scene of the Theatre is therefore alter- 
ed from the Globe; and Chap. 5, con- 
cludes, ** Some are gone to theatre, 
some to the other. Let ws take 3 pai 
of oars for Dorset-stairs, and so into 
the Theatre after them as fast as we 
can.” With other alterations of the 
original, the following is given as in- 
structions: “ The playshouse és free 
for entertainment, all as 
well to the Farmer’s somas toa Tem 
pler; yet it is not fit (iat he whont 
the most Taylor's bills aigkeréem for 
when he comes, should be hasely, tik 
a viol, cased up in aco 
I say, let our gallant (Ga® 
half crown, and given the: 
his ticket) presently ad 
into the middle of the 
ing made his honour tefhep 
Company, but especially t 
maska, Jet him pull « 8 
manage his faxes wig. Wi 
grace he can. Having 
next step is to give 
China orange-wench, 
own rate for ber 
low a gentleman to 
like a Citizen's wife) and 
sent the fairest to the next V 
mask. And that I mayimeourage 
Gallant not like Trad 
shilling, and'so sit but j 
gallery, let him but 
arge comings-ia are 5 
in the pit.— irst, Ao 


pence is gotten, hy wi 
t and most essenti ’ 
tleman, as his fine cloaths and perruke 
are perfectly revealed.—Second, By 
sitting in the pit, if you bea knight, 
you may happily get you a mistress ; 
which, if you would, | advise you ne- 
wer to be absent when Epsome Wells 
is plaid: for, 
Gent. Mac, July, 1814, 


eye 


We see the Wells have stoln the Vieard- 
masks away.” 

There may also be added the follow- 
ing farther particulars of the final de- 
struction of this Theatre. 

In the Spring of 1703, a general re- 
pair of the building for the parpose 
of re-opening having commenced, the 
Grand Jury of London, at the Jdly 
Sessions held at the Old Bailey, by 
their presentment stated there was 


something yet wanting towards carry- 
ing on the new reformation of man- 
ners ; and therefore they humbly pro- 
posed the following matter for the 
consideration of the Court, which may 

ven in their own words: viz. 


be gi 
* The having some 
taken (if H 


effectual course 

‘to prevent the 

resorting to 

we rather men- 

¢ bills are 

a it the city, 
inc 


hen to pre ‘ ~ 


Play- bills, 

sentment of the Grand Jury at the last 
sessions at the Old Bailey. 
Postman. June 25, 1700, 
+ See Observator, July 14—17, 1703, 
and the consistent reply to same in He- 

raclitus Ridens, No. 1. August 1, 1703. 
afterwards 
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pees ae In 1709 it + 
razed to the ground; as appears 
the following extract icons ast 
eal paper, called The Gazette 4-la- 
mode: or Tom Brown’s Ghost, No. 3. 
Thursday, May 26, 1709. 

“«] wonder (says the Writer) that a 
man whose wits run so much a wool 
gathering as my Coz. Bickerstaff’s should 
- all this time have pick’d up some 

pigram, Elegy, or other doleful ditty, 
on such a lamentable occasion as the 
pulling down the Theatre in Dorset- 
Garden; upon which melancholy sub- 
ject, an old acquaintance of my friend 
Isaac's, a water-poet, has been so kind 
as to oblige me with the following lines, 
composed and dated on board the Folly, 
now lying opposite to the ruined Play- 
house. 


“< Ye Muses weep, weep all ye Nine, 
The Poets vainly cal! Divine : 
See there that scene of Melancholy 
While yet here floats the sinking Folly ; 
From whence that falling pile we view, 
Once sacred to the Gods and you, 
Which buskin’d Heroes use to tread, 
And represent the glorious dead. 
Now, now, alas, ’tis servile made, 
And is from pleasure turn’d to trade. 
The manag’d stage, and well-wrought 

scene 

Adorn’d with exquisite machine, 
No longer please our wand’ring eyes, 
They once engag’d with such surprise ; 
When there we saw a dying part, 
Play’d ta the life ef Moh’n or Hart. 
Here grieve yourselves in tears away, 
And pnt on Cypress ‘stead of Bay; 
While Jaurels crown your sons no more, 
That dare thus rudely “front your pow’r, 
No more shine on the stage with grace 
That is profan’d with every ass: 
Heroes of old neglected sleep, 
And in their peaceful ashes weep, 
That us’d each night within this place 
To show the grandeur of their race, 
And prove the justness of their life and 


doom 
Whether perfurm’d in Greece or Rome. 
Mysterious (dipus appears 


Here full of grief as he’s of years; 
Young Ammon’s passion mounts : 


igb, 
As it in Babylon cou’d fly, 
And Clytus cou’d not nobler die. 
Here Scipio conquers, and Hannibal 
At Canna cou’d not greater fall. 
Cesar himself receiv’d his fate 
Not with mere majesty and state 
Than Hart cou'd represent ‘thereat: 
Brutus and Cassius were outdone 
Themsetves by Betterton and Moh’n, 
And shall that pile dwindle to wood, 
Where once such mighty Heroes stood * ? 


(July, 


Shall burlesque Theatres arise, 

To entertain poor vulgar eyes; 

And Dorset’s once fam’d glories sink, 

Without a deluge of poetic ink. 

Tell it no More, no more complain, 

Since all your sorrows are in vain. 

The fabrick now in ruin lies 

That once ascended to the skies, 

And that which once such pleasure gave, 

Is now prepar’d to be your grave +.” 

.The site was used as a timber-yard 

for several years. It is described as 

such in some lines “ On a Lady's fa- 

vourite Cat,” inserted in “ Count Pi. 

per's Packet, being a choice and curi- 

ous Collection of Manuscript paper’ 

in prose and verse. 1132.” 

“ Near that fam’d place, where in old 
times there stood 

A Theatre; but now huge piles of wood: 

Where silver Thames runs gliding by the 
stairs, [fares ; 

And Watermen stand bawling to their 

Where noble Dorset claims a royalty, 

And Bride’s fair steeple towers to the sky; 

Where mug-house members kept theit 
clubs of late, 

And rioters met their untimely fate : 

Close in a nook &@ little house you il 
find,” &e. 


A South view of the Dorset Gardens 
Theatre is given in the present Nam- 
ber (See Plate).—Some alteration was 
made in the exterior of the building 
after the view was taken that is given 
iu Settle's Empress of Morecco, un- 
less that Yepresehts, #8 probable, the 
North front, At the time of the re- 
pairing above noticed, the arms and 
ornaments might be altered, as the 
view from which the present engrav- 
ing is copied is supposed to have 
been made after the repairs were com- 
pleted. Other views, wm the same di- 
rection, may be found in the large 
sheet maps of a Prospect of Loniton 
and Westminster, taken at several 
stations to the Southward thereof, by 
William Morgan; and also in Henry 
Overton’s New Prospect of London 
of the Sowth side, &c. icated to 

ideon Harvey by the pablisher Jas. 
Walker. It¥tood near the mouth of 
Fleet ditch, which bad on'the opposite 
side a handsome structure, with a 
balcony, belongiug to a voted rie, 
Dr. Salmon ; a part of which is shewa 
in the annexed View, 

In Buck’s Views (1749) the site it 
represented as a Timbér-yard. 

China-hall, Rotherhithe. ‘This sub- 
urbian Theatre is supposed to ‘have 





* Now made a Wood yard, 





+ ASaw-pit, « 
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been opened in the summer of 1477. 
It was formed from the warehouse uf 
® paper- manufacturer; and novelt 
crowning the first season with sue 
cieat encouragement, the proprietors 
ventured to embellish and materially 
improve the premises: the adyer- 
tisement for the commencement of the 
following season, stating the Proprie- 
tors ** have spared no ex in en- 
ing and beautifying the Theatre; 
as they are determined to pre- 
serve the exactest punctuality in the 
time of begiuning, and to make regu- 
larity and um their chief study, 
hope they shall render themselves de- 
serving of that favourable encourage- 
ment they have before experienced.” 
The prices of admission were,bexes 3s. 
pit 2s. gallery 1s. and time of com- 
meneing varied by the season from 
half past six to seven o'clock. The 
Wonder and Lying Valet; Love in a 
Village with Comical Courtsbip (a new 
piesa) were among the pieces per- 
rmed; and in the season of 1778 
one of the performers was the late 
celebrated George Frederick Cooke. 
Some time in the winter of 1178-9 the 
whole building was destroyed by fire. 
Ruckholt-house, ton, Essex.— 
Ruck holt-house is said to have been 
ence the mansion of Queea Elizabeth ; 
and is now mentioned as forming, for 
@ short period, ap auziljary place of 
amusement for the Summer to the 
established T beatres,and situate within 
the environs of London. 1t was open- 
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ed about the year 1142 by the proprie- 

tor, Wm. Barton, with public break- 

weer h nage op ata Le ae a 
oratorios. e place is 
ed in a ballad pa man 
To Devia, 

An Invitation to Ruck holt-house. 
* Delia, in whose form we trace 
All that can a virgin grace, 

Hark where pleasure blith as May, 
Bids us to Ruckholt [haste] away. 

Verdant vestos, melting sounds, 

es echoes, — rounds, 

uties ev’ry where surprize 
Sure that gat dropt from the skies, 
Delia, in, &c.* 
The “ sweet singers of Ruckholt” 
are immortalized by Shenstone; and 
the place a s to have been the 
drive of fashion for about three sea- 
sons. Io Music in good time, a new 
ballad, 1745, fol. it is enumerated with 
other places in the following stanzas: 
** Oh L--c--n, oh C-—-ke, and each bel- 
man appear, 

With your songs and your sonnets te 
charm ev'ry ear; 

To spin catches and odes, and your pas- 
t’rals fine, 

Assist them Grub Phebus, assist bunters 
nine, Derry down, &¢. 

That Vaurhall, and Ruckholt, and Rane- 

: lagh too, {new, 

And Hoxton and Sadler’s, both old. and 

My Lord Cobham’s bead, and the Dul- 
wick Green-man, 

May make as much pastime as ever they 
can. leva Sern &e. 





* The following votive ditty upon Hampstead, and the Wells, I haye only dis- 
covered since the note in the last Volume, ii. p. 554, was printed ; and which is not 
mentigued, I believe, by the intelligent Author of the recent valuable Volume upon 
The aphy and Natural History of Hampstead. It may be found in 


Musical Entertginer, engraved by George 


Bickham, Jun. fol.'vol. 11. No. 15, enti- 


tuled “ The Beautys of Hampstead,” and also as a broad-side, from which the pre- 


sent copy is taken. 


Hampsteav. A Ballad, set by Mr. Ape. Waicnet.o. Sung by Mr. Joun Baker. 


 Summer’s heat the town invades, 
All repair to cooling shades, 

How inviting, 

How delighting, 
Are the hills and flow’ry meads ! 


Here, where lovely Hampstead stands, 
And the neighb’ring vale commands, 
What surprising 
Prospects rising, 


All around adorn the lands. 


Here ever woody mounts arise, 

There verdant lawns delights our eyes, 
Where Thames wanders, 
In meanders, 

Lofty domes approach the skies. 


Here are grottus, purling streams, 
Shades defying Titan’s beams, 
Rosy bowers, 
Fragrant flowers, 
Levers wishes, Poets themes, 


Of the chrystal bubbling well, 

Life, and strength, the cyrrent swell, 
Health and pleasure, 
(Heav'nly treasure!) 

Smiling here, united dwell. 

Here, nymphs and swains indulge your 

Share the joys our scene imparts, [hearts, 
Here be strangers 
To all dangers, 

All— but those of Cupid’s darts.” re 





' Averse to 


It is uncertain whether public 
amusements continued after the Sum- 
mer of 1746. The House was pulled 
‘down about 1757. 

Lilliputian Theatre, Whitechapel. 
—The premises had been altered from 
the Angel and Crown Tavern, and 
opened as a Theatre about the month 
of October, 1178, with the price of 
admission to the boxes 3s. pit 2s. 
Among the pieces represented were 
Midas, Harlequin’s Revels, Love in a 
Village, with new scenery, &c. 


Yours, &c. E. Hoop. 
A 
Mr. Urnpan, July 1. 


T is not proper that I should re- 
a | main silent after the invective of 
.Mr. Hawkins, because it invelves some 
umatters of fact, necessary to state in 
vindication of my own fidelity as a 
Literary Historian; and equally so, to 
shew what kind of an Historian Mr. 
Hawkins is likely to turn out. ‘ 
. Among my researches, in the topic 
of “ Literary Quarrels from personal 
motives,” | had to record one, where 
the late Sir John stood in a dilemma 
‘as the Editor of Johnson’s Works. 
Hawkins owed no good-will to Stee- 
-vens for his caustic pleasantries; and 
he was not a magnanimous enemy. 
~ ri Jobason’s high 
‘commendation at the close of the Pre- 
face to Shakespeare, of Steevens, he 
‘pretended that he reprinted the Pre- 
Bice of 1765; which, having appeared 
before Johnson’s union with Steevens,- 
was free from the tender passage. On 
examination, however, it was dis- 
-covered that all the collected Works 
were proper! yee from the latest 
Editions. This fact. was apt enough 
for the purpose of my illustrations; it 
is noticed as derived from “a periodi- 
eal Critic,” and marked asa quotation. 
This detection, of the wutiiated Pre- 
face originating, as the Reviewer ex- 
presses it, * from the spleen and the 
covered malice of the Editor” may be 
found in the Monthly Review, vol. 
LXXVI1, p. ‘69. 

And heré I would willingly bave 
closed this literary quarrel, had 1 not 
considered it as my duty, not indeed 
to replyto the inveelive of so weak 
a tewper; but To discover what sort 
of a gen‘usit is Mr. Hawkins displays, 
in that aagrative of absurdities which 
he bas so clumsily wrooght into a 
kind of Bibliographical Romance. 





- 
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A little patience is required for the 
Reader as well as the Writer, while 
we are trying the perspicacity and 
shrewdness of the present writer. 

He tells us that “He very well 
knows the reasons of his Father's in- 
tention that the Edition of 1765” should 
have been preferred. Good! it is the 
only point to be ascertained—but if 
Mr. Hawkins's knowledge is to be 

roved by his “ reasons,” they wn- 
uckily shew, that he knows nothing 
of the matter! 
~ His first * reason,” for he counts 
it as one, is, that the Preface of 1765 
should have been preferred, because 
“it was written on occasion of the 
publication of that Edition.” That 
is, that this Preface of 1765 was really 
written for the Edition of 1165! but 
he can take nothing, as the Lawyers 
say, by this motion ; ‘tis granted that 
a Preface is a Preface! 

Secondly, that ‘this Preface of 
1765 wore particularly referred to 
‘that Edition :” and therefore, being-a 
Preface to the obsolete Edition of 
1765, it should be republished in an 
Edition of 1787. This still is no 
** reason ;” aud of this the Bookseller, 
as wé shall see, was fully aware. 

‘And vow the Reader bas his “ rea- 
sons!” though with all his strainings 
he hardly reaches the plural number. 
But any one thing is, or are, “ reasons” 
to him who from such untenable pre- 
mises with the most provoking con- 
fidence infers, that‘ every intelligent 
man must see; that to have printed 
the Preface in its latter state, and not 
as originally written, would have been 
improper.” tis then the result.of this 
bag Propriety,” that thé work touched 
by.the finishing hand is not so proper 
for preservation, as the first state !— 
a critical discovery! which adds one 
more fo the celebrated “ Canons of 
Criticism.” If Sir Johw had really this 
odd taste, why did he not prefer re- 
printing the original Ramblers,which, 
the curjogadiligence of Mr. Alexander 
Chalmers has discovered, often scarce- 
ly exhibit the same work. 

So much for the clear exposition of 
the “-intention” of Sir John! Mr. 
Hawkins has added gnother confirma. 
tion to a valuable trpism, that it seems 
impossible to know the intention of 
any man! 

But a greater difficulty remained 
to overcome, thau assigning such 
shadowy and impalpable grounds, for 

the 
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the preference of the obsolete Preface. 
For—Mirabile dictu ! —it is agreed 
that this pretended Preface was not 
reprintéd, but the later one! that 
very oue which contains the offending 
panegyric; and which, somebow or 
another, was nicely dropped ! 

And now from reasoning we come 
to narrative. The late Sir John, 
seated in the chair of justice, jadiciall 
issues an order that the Preface of 17 
should be reprinted—but the Book- 
seller “ propasiy” — mark “ Pro- 
BABLY,” for itis the tottering keystone 
of this arch,—could not readily pro- 
cure one; and “ sent one of the later 
Editions to be printed from.” It is 
like cruelty to pinch the Narrative— 
so tender all over! Sir Jobu knew 
nothing of this substitution of the 

for t! » imperfect Edition; yet 

the Printer intuitively, as if Sir John, 
or Sir Jobn’s Son, had been at his 
elbow, suddenly sickens at the vile 
yric of Steevens, stops his hand 

in the right place, and rejects it. Why, 
using the latest Editions (for well he 
knew his purchasers would not tole- 
_ the te a of afte Bane 
panegyric of Steevens lyi ore 
him, he should mutilate the Preface, 
who can tell? The secret history of 
Literature is not often contemporary. 

All this has proved a little fatiguing 
to me, and | fear more to the Reader : 
but what is more cold and lifeless than 
the analysis of a work of imagination? 
The Author of this Biblio hical 
Romance has vied with Homer in the 
creation of his incidents; but I cannot 
bestow the time to exhibit them in 
their due march and order; our Ro- 
mancer having involved himself in 
complicated difficulties, and studious 
of the counsel of Horace, rightly call- 
ed down a Deity to cut asunder the 
untwistable knot; a Deity, whose 
name in Heaven, as Homer sings, is 
* proBaBLy,” and on Earth, as Bur- 
cheil in the Vicar of Wakefield would 
havetranslated it, must be—**FupGe !” 
* The admirable part of this Narra- 
tive as it should be, is the most ex- 
traordinary catastrophe that romantic 
fiterature can display among al] its 
“ speciosa miracula.” Our Romancer, 
at that critical moment when the pre- 
sence of the Hero was most wanted, to 
account for thataweful disappearance, 
—wvr to descend to plainer matiers, 
when the Printet substituted the pro- 
per for the improper Edition, he thus 
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sings — “ Of this circumstance J am 
confident my Father was never in- 
Sormed ; because living with him as [ 
constantly did, it is scarcely likely 
that, if he had kiiown it, I should tiot 
have heard of it, which f never did-” 
The Critics have been unsatisfied with 
the Catastrophes of the Iliad and the 
#neid ; no ending is complete that 
is not fival to all the incidents of 
the action. Now this is an excel- 
lence our Author has most happily, 
and even elegantly, obtained. For, 
just at the close, our Narrative-poet 
thus declares that he has been cele- 
brating an event, with all its numer- 
ous particulars, which he never heard 
of !' And as he is a genius, of the re- 
versing species, if he really never heard 
all these circumstances and yet tells 
them so completely, we are led to 
conjecture that he knows still more 
than he has told. However, this ca- 
a isa nyare aged enc of 
the shining ivory gate o in Vir- 
gil for Th sunsehess; by Cnt dees, 
that the regions we have past are the 
regions of fiction—and that the whole 
is a dream! : 

Let him answer ay the A yen' 
came to stop at the panegyric -o 
Steevens, which was open before him ? 

Such is the ineptitude of an unskil- 
ful advocate who attempts to cover 
the truth Sarge Barrette A who 
invents, without the proper genius ; 
and concludes, as genius reversed is 
apt to do, by confirming what he 
would confute. had 

Yet, let it not be imagined ‘that 
I wrote from any personal motive 

ainst the late Sir John Hawkins. 

ith me it was mere matter of His- 
tory. Of Hawkias’s literary charac- 
ter I am inclined to think far better 
than the Criticks have hitherto allow- 
ed; the confused statements of objects 
which had passed under his eye, his 
feeble taste, his imperfect views, origi- 
nate in the contraction of his intellect, 
and will for ever exclude him from 
the order of genius; but his fervent 
researches, his literary habits, and 
that passion for Literature he inspired 
through his family, excite our respect, 
and rank him amoung the esteemable 
men of letters. The redeeming genius 
of that family, the geaius which, 
like the figure of the antients, bears 
wings on its shoulders and a flame on 
its head—must be a Female! 
Yoars, &c. 1. D'israect. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsay, re 
. HE following very curious arti- 
T cle, very neatly written, was 
found amongst 9 lot of hooks which 
came sometime since into my posses- 
sien; and you will probably agrer 
with me that it is much too goed to 
be lest, or lie in oblivion. 

Yours, &. J. 8. 

Memorandum with a view of assisting 

any single Gentleman, or Party of 

three or four, whe wish to travel 

with convenience and satisfaction 

from Bompay to Encuanp by the 

way of Bussona.. 


Previous to their departure, the 
following are the principal points to 
be attended to: 

Cot, Bedding, Linen, and Clothes. 
—rOf these as much may be carried as 
each person chuses, without any par- 
ticular. inconvenience or expence; 
but the cot and bedding had best be 
so eantrived as to fold into a strong 
canvas bag, with a wax cloth cover, 
sufficient to preserve them from rain, 
and curtains ought not to be qwitted, 
as the flies are sometimes uucommonly 
troublesome. If moxing with light 
baggage is attended to, four or five 
dozen of linen, with adozen of white 
waistcoats and breeches, a common 
travelling coat, and two suits, one of 
silk the other of cloth, with a sbawl 
handkerchief or two, aod warm bed- 
ding, will answer every purpose. 

ah B a supposition that 
the Captain of the vessel they may 
embark on will keep the table to 
Bussora, and that the journey across 
the Desert will not exceed thirty days, 
more will oot be required, for each 
person, than four dozen of Madeira 
and one dozen of Spirits, or Shrub in 
preference, allowing even for break- 
age; but the package should be care- 
fully attended to. 

Tea.—Sufficient ought to he carried, 
not only for the journey acrass the 
Desert, but witil their arrival upon 
the Continent, and even to England; 
and therefore not less than 8 or 10 
pounds for each person; and if this 
should be found too much, it will be 
very acceptable at the different places 
through which they must pass. 

Sugar Candy.—A tub to each per- 
son will be sufficient for every purpose. 

Biscuit.—T hat, at least, for the use 
of the table, should be made at Bom- 
bay in prefereace to Bussora, aud of 





the small round sort. A Bombay 
maund to each person will be amply 
sufficient. 

Tables and Chairs.—These will be 
found real indulgences upon the De- 
sert, and must not be omitted. he 
tables, of which there should be two, 
should be such as are used by the 
Gentlemen of the Army, and will bear 
tough usage. The chairs to have 
arms, and will be put together; and 
indeed if a spare one or two.is carried, 
so much the better. 

Tents,—The most conyenient 
useful are those of eight or nine feet 
square, without any pole in the cen- 
tre, and well quilted. The walls not 
to exceed five feet in height, and to be 
double corded ; for, exclusive of the 
wind, which now and then blows hard 
and oversets the higher oves, particu, 
larly where the earth is loose 
sandy, the Arabs are too apt to st 
the ropes. Of these, cach | le ham 
should have one for his bed apd pri 
vale baggage. Asa general eating- 
tent, one of the Bombay Bowlys will 
answer extremely well, and er 
would only be inconvenient ; 3 
similar one will be wanted for the 
servants and age. A couple of 
old tent walls wi be very useful 
to keep the wind from. the fire, whilst 
the cook is employed: and a necessary 
tent should nut be forgot. 

Cooking Utensils.—A spit aad racks, 
a gridiron, a chafing-dish, a tea-ket- 
tle, two coffee-pots, and, in case of 
sickvess, a silver saucepan, an iron 
plate te bake bread, a cullender, a 
skimming ladle, and half a.dozen of 
copper pots, made, like the camp ket- 
tles, to let in to one another, The 
whole to pack in one chest.—To these 
must be added a deep copper dish for 
the fowls, ducks, and cattle to drink 
out of. 

Table Furniture. — Sufficient will 
be wanted until the arrival on the 
Contineat, and the breakage in plates 
and glasses will be heavy, unless great 
care is taken; however, few people, 
on leaving India, will have occasion 
for more than those in daily use at 
their own table ; and the less silver is 
used, so much the better. Table 
linen should be attended to. 

Packuges—Should be as near as 
possible of one size and shape, for the 
convenience of loading the camels, 
The liquor trunks in general use io 
the Army answer as to sbape ves 

well ; 
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well; bat they are too large. Each 
chest, when filled, ought not to com 
= ores dozen of 7a a4 
two, wi eir straps, 

much to exceed four hundred pounds; 
not that a camel cannot catry & hea- 
vier weight, but that their pace would 
be slower, and the journey in conse- 
quence prolonged. Those trunks in 
which linen may be packed should 
be covered with a coarse sort of blan- 
keting, which is to be met with ia 
Bussora, under the name of Libbitz. 

Servants—From Bombay, with an 
intention of carrying them further 
than Bussora, the fewer the better, 
except a good cook, and those neither 
Europeans nor Coffrees; the first, un- 
Jess servants by profession and accus- 
tomed to consider themselves in no 
other light, being of very little use 
and a heavy se not less than 
50/. each ; and other liable to be 
taken from you, on the principle that 
all Coffrees are Mussulmen, even if 
inclination should not lead them to 
become their own masters. At Bus- 
sora servants may be hired for a hun- 
dred piastres, or at the utmost two 
hundred, to atcompany any y to 
Aleppo, who will be infinitely more 

ul than any others; and —— be 
saving in expence to t as 
far ae Latich 1a, which is bet four days 
journey from Aleppo. 

Gans and Pistois—Are more netes- 
sary for appearance than defence; 
however, it is right to have a pair of 
pistols, to wear in a belt round the 
waist; and one good fusee fowling- 
piece, as the Desert frequently for- 
nishes good diversion in hares, and a 
sort of game; between the pidgeon and 
a partridge, called Cut-taws, of most 
beautiful and various plumage ; and 
the Hibbarrar is perhaps the dird of 
highest flavour in the universe, and 
larger than a spoonbill. 

ogs.—tf any of the gentlemen are 

rtsmen, and have greyhvands of 
their own, it may not be amiss to 
carry a'couple with thei ; bat, if me 
have not, they can generally be bough 
at Bussora for a few piastres, and will 
frequently assist in furnishing the 
table, amusing the company, 

Mode of Travelting.—The methods 
hitherto practised are ‘in the tackt 
yevan, taahaafa, or on horse-back, 
upon a mele ora camel, Ofall these 
the tackt revan rs the most con- 
venient, and isso esteenied, as you 


either sit ot He at full 
defentied from heat, cold, & 
rain; but, aot weir Fe it to the 
trial, I cannot ¢peak from 
«In Ives's Journal there is 4 very 
good’ description and print of oue, 
and, if we may judge from the con- 
struction of the one we saw, whi 
had been made at Bagdat for the 
Bishop of Babylon, who was our com- 
= from Aleppo to Latichia, ot 
m the specimens we had of the 
dexterity of the Bussora carpeaters, 
there is no doubt that those Gentle- 
men who chuse to have one, should get 
it made at Bombay; and shodld have 
a pair of spare shafts in case of acéi- 
dents, As to the maahaafa, al present 
in use, it is as untoward and ill-con- 
trived a pair of cradles as can well be 
imagined; but it seems be! clear 
that a pair might be so contrived as 
to be very convenient, and if once or 
twice attempted at Bombay, would 
soon be perfected. The whole should 
be constructed upon the principle of 
a Landau, to open and close occasion- 
ally, one-half to be ou each side of 
the camel. The doors to open out- 
wards, 80 as to in with ease when 
the camel has lowered himself dowa 
to take his borden; whereas, on thé 
present plan, you are obliged to crawl 
up behind, aod on hands and knees 
labour your way io. One principal 
reason why a maahaafa so coustruct- 
ed would be M stypery~ to a tackt 
revan is, that the Arab tribes in gene- 
ral are accustomed to them, and 
would not on their account be induced 
to stop a caravan; whereas a tackt 
revan is at first sight considered as an 
indication of a Traveller of conse- 
quence, and would, probably, subject 
the person using it to the making of 
a present of one or two hundred pias- 
tres, if they should fall in with tribés 
evidently superior in force to their 
guard.—The things which would be 
most proper on sach an occasion, c: 
easily be provided at Buésora; pe J 
the Travellers ought to be provided 
fortwo or three such o¢éasions, A 
oy wet 8 ok ee wae ys 
ou agreea e;3 : 
each Gentleman should bring a saddle 
with him. Horses can easily be pur- 
chased at Bussora, to answer the pur- 
pose, for a hundred ° or some 
trifle more. Mules better endure fa- 
tigue ; and, if ex is meant to be 
‘ayoided, probably a mule would-an- 
swet 
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swer better than any other single 
mode. A Chaise had never been tried 


till we attempted it, and the conve- 
nience we found in it is very sufficient 
to recommend it to others. Perhaps 
a two-wheeled chaise may be prefera- 
ble to a four one, as the stony road 
for three or four days is very trouble- 
some. Whoever is induced to bring 
a chaise would do well to have the 
top so made, as to take off occasion- 
ally; and at Bussora to purchase a 
pair of mules, to relieve each other 
daily. It should be as light as possi- 
ble, consistent with strength; and a 
spare axle-tree had better accompany 
it. 

W ater Skins. —Those used at Surat 
and Broach for the Buffaloes are 
much stronger and far preferable to 
those made at Bussora; and therefore 
two pair at least had better be carried, 
as well as a Bownagur Chaagul can- 
teen for each person and each servant. 
These, with a few of the Bussora 
smaller skins,will be sufficient ,as water 
is scarce ever further distant than the 
fourth day. 

Coops for Live Stock. —Those made 
at Bussora, being only slips of date 
trees, are very insufficient ; they ought 
therefore to be brought from Bombay, 
nearly of the same size as those used 
on board ship, only better contrived 
to the camei’s side and to balance 
exactly. One good pair that would 
hold three dozen, divided each by 
three or four partitions to prevent 
the fowls and ducks from pressing 
vpon each other, in case of the coops 
losing their balance by the camels 
being unruly, as frequently happens 
at the beginning of the journey. 

Provisions.—A bag or two of Yams 
will be very welcome on Desert, and 
a dozen baskets acceptable at Bussora, 
a small box of essences, a bottle or 
two of crash, a few pickles, some pre- 
served tamarinds and mangves: these 
we found very grateful indeed after a 
hot march. 

Bussona.—On the arrival of the 
party here, if they mean to travel 

nick, their first attention must be 
the securing a proper caravan, au 
interpreter, a cook, and a horse for 
each person. 

Caravan. — Previous to ascertain- 
ing the sum, the following prelimi- 
naries should be carefully adjusted. 
Had we known this, aheavy additional 
expence would have been avoided, as 
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welkas adeal of vexatious altercations 
with our Shick: .. 

Ast, That he the Shick shall not per- 
mit au arlicle of merchaadize te be 
Carried without express pec mission. 
—2. That he shall pot take any other 
passengers of any denomination what- 
ever.—3. Tnat the number of guards 
be fixed at sixty; as from a most 
careful investigation of this subject 
with the several Shicks io the grand 
carravan, we are convinced that 
number is sufficieat at any season of 
the year, they being sufficient to pro- 
tect any party from robbers or wan- 
derers; and five times their number 
could not give protection, were any of 
the great Shicks to attempt to detain 
them. —4, That each of the above 
sixty be provided with a, matchlock 
and a proper quantity of ammunition ; 
and that each is furnished withacamel, 
and carry his own provisions and water. 
—5. That, independent of the guard, 
six Arabs be furnished by the Shick 
for the purposes of bringing wood and 
water, pitching tents, loading camels, 
&c. Their pay should be included 
in the general contract; but being 
constantly employed in your service, 
they ought to be provisioned: that 
is, a certain quantity of rice and but- 
ter should be delivered them every 
evening, and as much biscuit aod 
dates in the course of the day as they 
chuse to eat.—6. That, instead of bar- 

aining for any certajn number of 

aggage camels, the whole of the bag- 
gage meant to be carried be weighed 
and shewn to the Shick, aad he be at 
liberty to carry it as he pleases. By 
this regulation every cause of dispute 
is removed, and pro 8 | a heavy ad- 
ditional expence avoided, as was our 
case, though we hired at first 20 
camels, then 10, and on the day of 
setting out from Zebere were obliged 
to pay 150 lumaboobs for additional 
baggage. — 7. That a certain day be 
fixed for departure from Zebere; after 
which oo halt to be permitted, except 
for the uecessary purposes of ref 
ment, This is meaot to prevent de- 
jays near Zebere, in order tu give time 
for goods being sent privately.—s. 
That only two-thirds of whatever sam 
mag bo. ogrerd s n be paid in Bussora, 
and the Taher an Aleppo, on the 


completion of the journey and con- 
tract.—9, That the whole of the con- 
tract be regularly drawn up and exe- 
icate, one to remain at 

Bussora, 


cuted in du 
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Bussora, and the other to be produced 
at Aleppo; and the more form that 
is observed in this, the better, as the 
Arabs will endeavour to saddle Tra- 
vellers with expences; and therefore 
a particular provisiou should be made, 
that all fees, or presents, to all other 
tribes whatever, shall be defrayed by 
the Shick, or deducted out of the third 
to be paid at Aleppo. 

Clothes of the Country—Are no wise 
requisite, ‘as it is impossible to con- 
ceal your being English; nor would 
it answer any good purpose to attempt 
it, except in case of passing by any of 
the Tribes whilst the caravan is in 
motion; for, .if you a yeas tents 
and baggage will instantly distinguish 
you; and for this purpose a black 
camelin and a coarse shawl for a tur- 
band are quite sufficient. 

Provisions.—It is scarce possible to 
draw up any certain list, without 
knowing the number of the party, 
their servants, &c. However, very lit- 
tle inconvenience will attend the want 
of it here, as the lists of the articles 
carried by former Travellers are kept 
at Bussora, and an express caravan 
need not be provided with more than 
five weeks’ provisions at the utmost. 
The following are the principal points 
to attend to :—Salt beef and tongues: 
these are excellent in their kind; and 
what we brought are not yet expend- 
ed, though in the last week of our qua- 
rautine.—Potted meat: what we had, 
wasnot sufficiently pressed down,which 
occasioned the loss of it. — Sheep: 
these we purchased frequently, and 
were never without them; they were 
excellent, and accompanied the camels 
tolerably well; but an express cara- 
van should not trust to the meeting 
with them.—Fowls and Ducks: the 
latter in preference, as bearing fatigue 
better.—Lime or Orange Juice: very 
necessary and refreshing; at least a 
dozen bottles—Vinegar: at least a 
carbhay.—Coffee: a maund will an- 
swer every purpose.—Dates: are of 
great use to the Arabs, and therefore 
two or three additional frails had bet- 
ter be carried.——Wheat-flour: is pre- 
ferable to Bussora biscuit, and is easily 
made into tolerable bread ypon an 
iron plate.—Grain for the Horses: a 
full allowance, and to be delivered 
out carefully by measure; the want 
of which, to our party, would have 
been of consequence, had we not for- 

Gent. Mae. July, 1814. 


tunately, at Hect, upon the banks of 
the Euphrates, and again at Ty ba, met 
with supplies; which an express cara- 
van ought not to trust to. 

Other necessaries. — A tinder-box, 
steel and matches; two Aleppo lan- 
thorns; a hatchet or two; a wooden 
triangle for the large skins of water, 
and another for the smaller ones; 
candles, a dozen or 15ids.; tent pins, 
long and of durable wood, a spare 
bag full, and a couple of spare alindee 
small water skins, enough to com- 
plete for four days, 12 to 20; be very 
careful that they are new; piastres in 
halves and quarters, not above 100; 
a hooka or nargil, with tobacco and 
tongs, and spare reeds must not be 
forgot, as a fresh chillum is a real in- 
dulgence.— The occurrences in our 
journey across the Desert have nothing 
very remarkable in them, and yet 
they may be of service, particularly 
in shewing th: inconvenience of ac- 
company ing a grand caravan. 

(To be concluded in a future Number.) 
— 

Sir; “ Kensington, July 8. 
SHALL feel obliged by the inser- 
tion of the following correction of 

some errata in the Bibliotheca Spence- 
riana, which had before escaped me. 
It is hardly necessary to premise, that 
in a work of such extent and variety, a 
considerable number of little inaccura- 
cies must present themselves; but, as 
correctness constitutes the chief merit 
of every bibliographical production, I 
am of course willing to hope that 
these inaccuracies are neither @agrant 
nor numerous in the one under con- 
sideration. The errata, above alluded 
to, are as follow: 


Vol. IL, 

P. 26, line 23. The capital Omicron is 
here blurred—as if it were a ©, but it is 
correctly an O, 

antepenult: for THE read 
rHz, . 

P. 441, line 12: for ENEET read 
ENEXTI*, 
line 15: for tov geowe read 





ivgectwe. 
Ibid. for sovxoduxer read Covxodsxer, 
Upon this latter it may be necessary 
to remark, that, in the original, the 
first letter resembles a « rather than 
a €: this letter however is used for a 


* The final letter might have dropped 
after the proof was sent to press, be 
. ta 
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Beta in the generality of the Manu- 
scripts of the middle age. 

P, 500. (End of first paragraph) The 
Greek passages from Homer are not uni- 
formly omitted. My search for them 
happened to be unfortunate or incom- 


plete. 
Vol. III. 

P. 65, line 26 : for xpnrnc read xpnros. 

P. 109, line 23: for rov Medavos read o 
pbrast. 

Two observations may be fairl 
subjoined ; not for the sake of excul- 
pation (for | will always thankfully re- 
ceive fair criticism, and acknowledge 
my regret for grosserrors) but as aris- 
ing out of the nature of the case itself. 
First ; In the earliest impressions of 
Greek Authors, the contractions are 
frequently difficult to decypher, and 
the accents are so often blurred 
that it is difficult to copy them cor- 
rectly. Secondly; If the extracts 
and descriptions in De Bure’s Bibliogr. 
Instruct. were as minutely examined 
as have been those in the Bibl. Spence- 
riana, the deficiencies and errors 
would be found to be in a tenfold de- 
gree more numerous. *I could have 
*¢ scribbled the margins” (as Warbur- 
ton expresses it) of my own copy of 
that poio~popaies foreiga work, 
almost from beginning to end. It is 
not however meant, by this latter ob- 
servation, to cast unmerited censure 
upon the reputation of De Bure, or 
to defend the errors of one work by 
mentioning those of another. Far 
otherwise : —all that I wish the can- 
did Critic and experienced Bibliogra- 
pher to admit, is, that in researches of 
the nature of the volumes under con- 
sideration, the attention cannot be al- 
ways kept alive with the same ardour, 
ant the most resolute diligence and 
enduring patience will sometimes 
abate and be subdued. In Bibdlio- 
graphy — if in any other pursuit — it 
may fairly and emphatically be said : 
** Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er 


shall be ¢.” 
Yours, &c. T. F. Dispin. 
P.S. Until pointed out to me by 
Mr. Roscoe, I was not aware that the 
article pLorinus had been introduced 
a second time: (see vol. II. p. 275. 
vol. IIL. p. 463.) It will however be 


seen that the mode of describing the 


+ The Genitive Case has been here 
strangely substituted for the Nominative. 
} Pope’s Essay on Criticism, v, 253. 
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edition, here referred to, is pretty 
much the same in both instances— 
arising from a similarity of feeling 
on examining it for the purpose of 
description. 
I 
Mr. Urnsan, “July 9. 

HE Cathedral Church of Rouen 

(engraved in your last Frontis- 
piece) was built by the hands of our 
countrymen in the 13th century ; 
and, in despite of the opinions of Mr. 
Hawkins, champion for foreign art, 
who “ thinks,” though writing on the 
history of Architecture, that, in re- 
gard to the splendid religious fabrics 
of this Island, there is “‘ no use” in 
bringing them into discussion, 1 most 
cordially subscribe to such strong 
conviction. By consulting the ac- 
counts of Rouen, in a * Description 
of the Earth,” published 1605, we 
read, that “* the Cathedral is dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary,” the choir where- 
of is lined round with copper: it 
hath three towers of a vast height, 
particularly that of Reuve, and that 
of the Pyramid ; the spire of which 
steeple only (being made of wood and 
covered with gilt lead) hath 200 steps, 
and the whole edifice above 600. 

On the great gate (presume West 
centre entrance) is a triumphal arch 
in honour of King Henry IV. 
with emblems of his conquest over the 
Holy League. The body of the Church 
is supported by 21 pillars, in which, 
aud in the chapel, are to be seen the 
magnificent tombs of Cardinal d’Am- 
boise, and of the antient dukes and 
archbishops; as also, the monument 
of John duke of Bedford, who was 
Regent of France under our King 
Henry VI. 

Considering the present external 
features of the structure, much doubt 
is entertained relative to the correct- 
ness of the date 1055, (see. p. 638.) as 
the grand tier of windows, with the 
turrets, and ceatrical tier of compart- 
meats betweea the two West towers, 
brings us to Wells cathedral; centri- 
cal entrance to Lichfield Cathedral ; 
side ditto to Lincoln Cathedral; pyra- 
midal finish over centre entrance to 
Salisbury cathedral; circular centre 
window entirely French; left-hand 
tower to Ely Cathedral, its termina- 
tion French; right-hand tower to 
York, finish (a crown) French ; ailes 
of nave transepts, and centre tower, 


‘to York Cathedral; its spire a 
ap 
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and by its detail of no very remote 
date (17th century.) 

Upon the whole, the display is 
most magnificent, and worthy the 
genius of those who raised the walls: 
and let us assert, with laudable con- 
fidence, that either our Architects, or 
some of their best workmen, were 
sent to Rouen, from the different 
churches, brought into notice above, 
as original models or designs, to con- 
tribute their powers in composi 
that object, the “ shadow” of which 
is now standing in review before us, 
for our admiration and for our praise. 

Yours, &c. at. 


—e 


Mr. Urnsan, March 12. 
ths highly de I respect the cha- 
racter of your excellent publica- 
tion, the taste of your numerous rea- 
ders, and my own sense of decorum, 
to presume to trouble myself or you 
with coarse declamatory diatribes 
against any man, or against any set of 
men, on account of conduct religious, 
moral, or political. My strictures on 
the truly illustrious Nobleman of 
singular talent, whose various poeti- 
cal lucubrations are in general well 
received by the publick, shall be tem- 
perate and concise: } seek nol to 
wound his honourable feelings, but to 
appeal to his undisputed and undoubt- 
judgment; and by it, if possible, to 
awaken and improve his heart. 

In an edition of his Lordship’s beau- 
tiful poem “ Zhe Corsair,” appear 
eight bass, addressed to the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. I shall not stoop 
to pick out the literary merits or 
faults of the composition; my censure 
applies, solely, to its literal purport. 
To pot-house politicians, so sprightly 
a production might perhaps have 
charms; but, surely, a Peer of the 
British Empire can derive little food 
for vanity, or even self-congratula- 
tion, from recollection of an anony- 
mous squib, by which the modest sen- 
sibilities of a duteous Female were 
outraged, and turned into the subject 
of popular chat. 

An admiring retainer of his Lord- 
ship has published something like an 
elaborate attempt at defence of these 
rhymes, on the plea of political jus- 
tice to his party. Alas! Sir, party 
attachments bat ill atone for viola- 
tions of moral duty, Will Mr. 
be kind enough to favour us with his 





candid opinion of the tendency and 
truth of another small copy of verses? 
They are not unknown to him, ! dare 
say ; they were written, as some of his 
Lordship'’s Friends may remember,on 
a transaction that took place at Wind- 
sor, and that was briefly and elegant! 
recorded by the pen of Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, bart. —As in the former instance, 
sv in this, Mr. Urban, | condescend 
not to waste words or time in aval yz- 
ing the charms of the poetry; 


* Curs’d be the verse, how smooth soe’er 
it flow, 
That tends to make one honest man my 
foe!” 
I only ask [of Lord ——., if he will 
permit me, or, at least of Mr. ——, 
his counsel, ] whether the gross tenour 
of the composition be worthy of an 
Englishman's applause ?—whetber, in 
short, its Noble Author feels justified 
in this severity of his satire by. its 
faithful representation of plain matter 
of fact? 

The frowardness of childhood at 
school, of pupilage at the University, 
of youth at coming to the command 
of a furtune and the honours of a 
title, &c. &c. come not within the 
scope of present animadversion. My 
views are of a public nature; ahd as 
a public man, only, | conjure his 
Lordship to—consiDER B18 WAYS. 

Yours, &c, Curistianug. 


I 


Mr. Urnsan, Adlingflect, June 4. 
VERY -one can recollect that 
the Property Tax was pro- 
posed to be pa off on the sth of 
April after the Ratification of a De- 
fiaitive Treaty of Peace. It appears 
now, however, to be ascertained from 
the Ministry, that it is doubtful and 
undetermined whether the Tax may 
not\be continued dysing our contest 
with America, Most earnestly -it is 
to be hoped that this will not be the 
case. 

On reading the Titles of the very 
many Preferments held by the late 
Dr. Hugh Thomas (page 440), | was 
reminded of the famous pluralist Bego 
de Clara, a foreigner who held so 
many Livings in Kngland before the 
Reformation. Certainly the Statute 
against Pluralities wants some revi- 
sion. The limit of 8/: per annum in 
the King’s Book is now become inja- 
dicjous and improper. One object of 

the 
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the Statute appears to have been to 
permit « second Living to be held as 
auxiliary to a former one, when such 
former Living was so low as 8i. per 
annum in the King’s Book. Atfier a 
lapse of 250 years, however, there 
are many Livings of 15, 20, 25, and 
80 pounds per avuum present vaiue, 
which were of the very same value in 
Henry the Eighth’s day; and yet no 
person can hold a second Living as 
auxiliary to any ofthese. And again, 
many Livings of 8/. per anu. and under 
in the King’s Book are now worth 4, 
5, and 600/. per annum ; and yet any 
rson (who has interest to procure 
it) cav, by the Statute, hold another 
Living of any value whatever as auxi- 
liary to one of these! There are four 
Parish-Churches in Yorkshire conti- 
guous to each other, two of them 
were greater Abbeys, the other two 
Collegiate Churches before the Refor- 
mation; viz. Selby, Drax, Howden, 
and Hemingbrough. They are ali 
so valued in the King’s Book that no 
second Living can be held with any of 
ther without purchasing a Dispensa- 
tion ; and yet the total amount of the 
value of them all together is but 175/. 
rannum! They were all endowed 
with money-payments* to continue 
the same for ever. The last named 
Living is but 20/. per annum at this 
day ; and it was 20/. per aunum in the 
second year of King Edward VI. 


Yours, &c. T. V——nr. 
— 
Mr. Unsay, July 2. 


T is now some years since I -om- 
menced the practice of Pruning 
my Forest Trees in the last week of 
July, and 'hrongb the months of Au- 
gust and September. It occurred to 
me when I first made the experiment, 
that the wounds made in taking off 
the limbs would heal befote the cold 
weather set ins and as the tree was in 
rogress of growth, this object would 
be more effectually attained during 
the ascevt of the sap, and whilst the 
tree was in full leaf, than at any othér 
riod of the year; the leaves con- 
tributing to shade from the sun atid 
shelter from the rain. 


My first trial was upon 100 different 
sorts of Trees, Oaks, Elms, Spanish 
and Horse-chesnuts, Lime, Beech, Sy- 
camore, and Planes. The trees were 
all young oues, from 10 to 16 feet 
high. In the ensuing year the bark 
had collapsed over every wound be- 
fore the month of June. Every one 
of these trees, | remarked in the 
course of the year succeeding that in 
which they had been pruned, enlarged 
in ther girth aod head, in a much 
greater degree than those which had 
not had the knife. 

My second year’s trial 1 extended 
to 1000 Trees of the same description. 
Similar success accompanied this ex- 
periment with the first. Since that 
period | have extended it to indefinite 
numbers, and to growing trees of all 
sizes and ages, with equal effect. In 
some cases | applied Mr. Forsyth’s 
composition, to ascertain whether it 
would accelerate the growth of the 
bark over the wounds: | tried the use 
of this composition on several trees, 
applying it to a wound of an equal 
size on the same tree where I left 
another wound on the same tree with- 
out it; and | am rather inclined to 
think the cou position impeded, in- 
stead of assisting, the growth of the 
bark. — It is scarcely necessary to 
mention that every bough or branch 
which was taken away, was cut close 
and smooth to the stem of the tree. 
In trees of 10 feet high, I cleared the 
stem 6 feet; of 12 feet, 1 cleared it 7 
feet; of 14 feet, I cleared it 8 feet; of 
16 feet, I cl@ared it 9 feet. A handsome 
head is secured by this practice to 
each free, and a sound clean stem, 
objects of great importance in the 
growth of timber. R. R. 

a 
Mr. Urran, 
F the following Letter should be 
worth communicating to your 
Readers, you will possibly not think 
the worse of it from having already 
appeared in the “ Protestant Advo- 
cate,” for May 1814. 

“« Mr. Editor,—I take it for granted 
that Dean Swift was the author of ‘a 
Tale of a Tub; although I am aware 
that he never acknowledged «hat fact. 





* And there is not a Manse or Dwelling- house for the Minister belonging to any 
of them. It is even amazing to contrast the present state of Selby with its pristine 
splendour. It continues the same Church (as a building) it was when King Henry I. 
was born there; but how stripped of its possessions, even to the want of necessaries ! 
No 0 for the Minister to reside in, and the very (Ecclesiastical) House in which 
the King was born, converted into a Joiner’s shop! 








ae 
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I am réady to admit that many grave 
points of doctrine and church discipline 
are handled in that very witty composi- 
tion in a most unbecoming way ; but, 
whoever reads the ‘ Author’s Apology,” 
prefixed to the Tale, will be disarmed of 
a large portion of his indignation, when 
he learns that the publication took place 
without his privity; that the book was 
printed eight years after it was written; 
and that, as he says, ‘ had he been mas- 
ter of his papers for a year or two before 
their publication,’ he could easily have 
prevented objections ‘ by a very few 
blots.’—It is well known that Archbishop 
Sharp was much s-andalized at the licen- 
tiousness in which the author had in- 
dulged, and that his disapprobation had 
a sensible effect, with Queen Anne, in 
impeding the preferment of Swift. It is 
said, that the Archbishop afterwards saw 
the affair in a more favourable light, and 
was concerned to find that the opinion 
whieh he had once given, was the cause 
of preventing the rise of the Author in 
his profession. 

However this may be, it seems never 
to have struck Swift's éditors, or Sharp's 
biographers, that both the Dean and the 
Archbishop adopted, to a certain degree, 
the same allegory—the father—the sons 
—and the ast will and testament. — Dr. 
Sharp published ‘a Refutation of a Popish 
Argument handed about in MS. in 1686,’ 
being at that time rector of St. Giles’s 
in the Fields, and Dean of Norwich. 
Eleven years after, viz. in 1697, Swift 
(assuming him as the author, then a 
young man, unpreferred,) wrote the Tale 
ofa Tub. He tells us, in ‘ the Author's 
Apology,’ that.‘ he resolved to proceed 
in a manner that should be altogether 
new, the world having been already too 
long nauseated with endless repetitions 
upon every subject :’ and it is curious 
enough that the worthy rector of St. 
Giles’s had, so many years before, fallen 
upon a mode of illustrating part of his 
argument against the pretensions of the 
Church of tome, similar, in a leading 


point, to that which Swift seized on as “ 


altogether new *. 

After mentioning that I-quote from 
Mr. Nichols’s edition of Swift’s Works, 
in 24 Vols. 12mo. 1803, where the Au- 
thor’s Apology (well worth reading) oc- 
curs, p. 20; and from the edition of 
Abp. Sharp’sWorks, in 7 Vols. 8vo. 1754; 





* Swift’s second motto claims orig!- 
nality of conception ;— 
«|... Juvatqhe novos decerpere flores, 
Insignemque mee capiti petere inde coro- 
nam 
Unde prius null velarunt tempora mus.” 
Lucret. 
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I proceed to lay the passage in question 
before your readers. The force of the 
Popish Argument combated by Dr. Sharp 
lay in these two points :—‘t We cannot 
shew a visible Church that hath, from 
Christ’s time to the Reformation, op- 
posed the Church of Rome in those doc- 
trines and practices wherein we differ 
from her ;’ and, ‘ There was a time when 
all Christian churches were in commu- 
nion with the Church of Rome.’ The 
conclusion from hence is, ‘ that there- 
fore the present Church of Rome is the 
only true Church of Christ upon earth.’ 

“ This is as surprising a conclusion from 
such premises, as can enter into the mind 
ofaman, First of all we cannot shew 
a visible Church that hath, from Christ’s 
time to the Reformation, opposed the 
Chureh of Rome in her pretences ; there- 
fore the Church of Rome is the only true 
Church. Why, supposing that all the 
churches of the world had, from Christ’s 
time to this, agreed with the Church of 
Rome in all points, both of doctrine and 
practice, yet doth it from thence follow, 
that the Church of Rome is the only 
visible Church? No, not in the least: 
she is still but a part of the visible 
Church,and the other churches that agree 
with her are as much parts of it as she. 
And if this be so, hew can it in the least 
follow, that when churches are divided 
from her both in doctrine and practice, 
she is any more the whole visible Church 
than they? Why are not they as much 
the visible Church, after they are divided, 
as they were before, supposing it was her 
fault and not their’s, that occasioned 
this division and separation? And if the 
visible Church can be but in one com- 
munion, why are not those churches that 
are separated from the Church of Rome, 
the only true Catholic visible Church, 
and the Church of Rome no part of it at 
all, since it appears that in this case it 
is she that hath caused the schism ? 

** But that I may fully expose the sophis- 
try of this argument to the meanest un- 
derstanding, and enable every one to give 
an answer to it, I will put the whole 
force of it into an obvious case. 

“ The argument is, that if we cannot 
shew a visible Church distinct from the 
Roman, that hath in ail times, from the 
beginning, opposed. the doctrines and 
practices of the present Church of Rome, 
then it will undeniably follow, that the 
present Church of Rome is the only visi- 
ble Church. 

** Why now, methinks, this is just such 
an argument as this: 

“‘A father bequeaths a large estate 
among his children, and their children 
after them. They do for some generations 
quietly and peaceably enjuy their several 

shares, 
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shares, without disturbance from each 
other. At last, one branch of this family 
(and not of the eldest house neither) 
Starts up, and being of greater power 
than the rest, and having got some of 
the same family to join with him, very 
impudently challengeth the whole estate 
to himself, and those that adhere to him; 
and would dispossess all the rest of the 
descendants, accounting them no better 
than bastards, though they be far more 
in number than his own party, and bave 
a far greater share in the inheritance. 
Upon this they contest their own right 
against him, alledging their father’s will 
and testament, and their long possession, 
and that they are lawfully descended 
from their first common ancestor. 

** But this gentleman, who would lord 
it over his brethren, offers this irrefraga- 
ble argument for the justice of his claim. 
If, says he, you deny me and my ad- 
herents to be the sole proprietors of this 
estate, then it lies upon you to shew, 
that, ever since the death of our progeni- 
tor, who left us this estate, there hath ap- 
peared some of the family who have always 
opposed my claim to this estate. But 
that you cannot shew; and therefore I 
have an undoubted title to the whole 
estate: J am lord of the whole in- 
heritance. 

**] do appeal to any man living, whether 
this plea would pass in any court of judi- 
cature; nay, whether any private man, 
though never so unlearned, can believe 
that this insolent pretender doth offer 
any fair reason for the disseising the co- 
heirs of their inberitance. And yet this 
is just the argument with which those 
learned gentlemen would persuade us to 
give up our birth-rights, to depart from 
that share of the inheritance we have in 
the Catholic Church, 

“ Well, but what will the co-heirs that 
are concerned, say to this argument? 
Why there are three things so obvious to 
be said to it, that if the persons con- 
cerned have not the wit to hit upon them, 
they are fit to come under the custody 
and guardianship of this pretended heir- 
general. May they not say to this 
gentleman that makes so universal a 
claim,—Sir, your claim was not so early 
as the death of our forefather, who left 
‘us this joint-inheritance. Your ances- 
tors and ours lived a great while peace- 
ably together, without any clashing about 
this estate; and we were suffered for 
some ages to enjoy our own right, with- 
out any molestation from you or those 
you derive from: And the case being so, 
there was no need of opposing your pre- 
tences, because you made none. But 
then, (which is the second thing) when 
you did set up for this principality, and 


[July, 


wheedled some of our family, and forced 
others to join with you, you know you 
were presently opposed by others of our 
family, who would not so easily part 
from their rights. You know, that, as 
soon as ever you made your claim, there 
were some that stowdtly declared against it, 
though they had not power, and strength, 
and interest enough in the world to stem 
the torrent of your ambition. 

“ But then thirdly, may they say; sup- 
posing it was not so; supposing you had 
met with no rub in your pretences (which 
yet you know you did); supposing our 
family were not so suddenly aware of the 
mischief that would come upon them 
from those your usurpations, as to make 
a present opposition ; doth now it follow, 
that, because no opposition was just 
then made to your pretences, therefore 
your pretensions to the whole estate are 
justifiable? No, we can prove they are 
not so; for it is plain by the testament, 
by the settlement of our common father, 
that we have as much a right to our parts 
in this estate as you have, or as your 
ancestors ever had. Tel) not us, that 
you were not at first, or that you were 
not always, opposed in your claim: but 
tell us by what right or justice you can 
pretend to be the sole lord of this in- 
heritance. Let the will of our common 
parent be produced, and that will plainly 
shew, that we have as much a share in 
this estate as you have. 

“This allegory is so pat to our business, 
and the application of it so easy to our 
present case, that I think I should injure 
the most vulgar understanding, if I 
should suspect his ability to make that 
use of it which I intend.” 

I conceive, Mr. Editor, that I need not 
offer any apology for this Letter, which 
at once contains what I am inclined to 
deem a literary curiosity, and an argu- 
ment against the encroaching spirit of 
Popery.—Of this at all events be assured, 
that no man can possibly wish success to 
the efforts of The Protestant Advocate 
more sincerely than, Sir, 


Yours, &c. INDAGATOR.” 
——— 
Mr. Urnzan, July 16. 


be Correspondent, Parti. p.55), 
is perfectly correct ic considering 
the Imprecations in the 109th Psalm, 
as spoken not by David against his 
£vemies, but by his Enemies against 
him. There is nothing jn the original 
language against this interpretation, 
but on the contrary, something in its 
favour. For what is more common 
in Hebrew than the omission of the 
word >n°> saying ? If this word were 
supplied at the end of the 5th —_ 
a 
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all would be clear: Thus, “ They have 
rewarded me evil for good, saying, 
Set thou a wicked man over him,” &. 
I cannot, however, agree with your 
Correspondent, that David supplicates 
that his slanderous enemies may be 
themselves the victims of those cala- 
mities which they had imprecated 
upon him. If indeed the 20th verse 
be properly rendered iv our Transla- 
tion, ** Let this be the reward of mine 
adversaries,” it must be so. But our 
Translators were certainly mistaken. 
The verse should be rendered thus: 
“‘ Such is the requital of those who 
falsely accuse me before Jehovah ;” 
or “ This behaviour of mine enemies 
is from. Jehovah ;” as David says of 
Shimei in the 16th Chapter of the 2d 
Book of Samuel, “‘ Let him curse, be- 
cause the Lord hath said unto him, 
carse David.” And—* Let him curse, 
for the Lord hath bidden him.” Ali the 
antient versions support such a trans- 
lation. Dr. Sykes (ia his Comment 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews) was 
the first who proposed the above in- 
terpretation of the 109th Psalm; and 
it has since been adopted by several 
learned men; viz. Green in his traus- 
lation of the Psalms; and Keate and 
Partridge in single Sermons. W. W. 
ee 

Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, July 15. 

N September 1806, the Rev. John 
Rash, Richard Yates, and your 
Correspogdent, canvassed votes for 
the Lectureship of Chelsea; I was 
tavgured soou by the clergyman who 
retained the appointment with a writ- 
ten assurance, that “it was not his 
inteation to resiga the duty."—In 
June 1814, the Rev. John Rush, Jas. 
Gibson, and your Correspondent, can- 
vassed votes for the same office: I 
was again favoured, thus: * Dear Sir, 
From the repeated assurances of re- 
spect which | have frequeatly received 
from you, I should be very ungrateful 
indeed if | did not answer your,Letter, 
to acknowlege that | gave you Ahe 
earliest information of ing wish to re- 
sign the Lectureship of Chelsea: con- 
sequently, no inhabitant can think 
you were premature iy your canvas. 
I have been induced to give up the 
intention, in the hope that my poor 
services may be acceptable to a very 
large portion of the inhabitants. Had 
I retired, it would have been very 
grateful to my feeliugs, to have been 
succeeded by so able and couscienti- 


ous a Minister as yourself. I remain, 
dear Sir, yours, &c. J. Hurcutns. 

“ Rectory, Noble-st. July 4, 1814.” 

Weeoen Borcer, Jun. 
Lecturer of Brompton. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, July 19. 
I GLADLY avail myself of the per- 

mission accorded to me in the very 
polite and instructive Letter of * In- 
vestigator,” received in London yes- 
terday ; and with defereuce offer a few 
observations in reply. 

The work on the Pleasures of Read- 
ing, which has been honoured by In- 
vestigator's notice, is very humble in 
all its pretensions : copiousness (which 
the subject invited) was designedly 
avoided in what I was pre-determined 
should be a concise volume; and to 
save it from the neglect to which 
gravity might have exposed it in the 
eyes of the young and gay, who are 
too apt to think it impossible to be 
pleased and serious at the same time, 
I have done no more than glance at 
religious reading ; of all oallag sure 
ly the most calculated to produce 
pleasurable effects. 

Investigator has instanced the great 
Lord Mansfield as one of those who 
were inclined to maintain the authen- 
ticity of “* The Poems of Ossian.” —If 
he believed those poems genuine, 
Lord M. may have been biassed in his 
opinion by national feelings; but I 
really had supposed the question de- 
cided by the result of recent inquiries ; 
and, for my own part, | believe the 
Poems te be, strictly speaking, forge- 
ries by M‘Pherson, 7. ¢. that he built 
his volume on the slight foundation 
of a few traditionary fragments df un- 
certain date: if se, the book thus 
made, ceases to be what it professes, 
namely, a curious specimen of antient 
manners, and actually the poetry ofa 
very remote period. 

I am unconscious of having consign- 
ed all kinds of Light Reading to con- 
tempt; in the Essay on that subject I 
have carefully excepted some works 
beloaging to that class of books, and 
endeavoured to join my feeble voice 
to the loud applauses which most de- 
servedly at:end on the venerable naine 
of Samuel Richardson. 1p the volume 
of Letters lately published, Richard- 
son is introduced without the smallest 
intention of attempting to depreciate 
an authur to whom his Country is un- 
der eternal obligation; and for whose 


geuius 
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genius and virtues my high admira- 
tion has been more than once publicly 
avowed. The reference to Sir Charles 
Grandison was made to support what 
had been previously said in favour of 
the efficacy with which truth is em- 
ployed where a lesson of good is given, 
when, as it appears io me, and indeed 
Ideem the position a safe one, the 
most homely narrative, if authentic, 
would be more operative, than the 
most artfully-composed fiction—even 
though the production of such a mas- 
ter as Richardson. 

The notion thrown out by Investi- 
gator, of an Edition of Richardson’s 
Novels clad in a modern costume, is 
very lively; but the experiment would 
be a bold one; and perhaps not prove 
altogether friendly to Richardson’s 
fame: he isan English Classick ; the 
garb of his immortal personages be- 
longs specifically to their day, and, in 
some measure, to their peculiar modes 
of thought and action—anod where is 
the hand that would dare to touch 
the beautiful fabrick ! 


Yours, &c. Epw. MAncIn. 
TR 
Mr. Ursan, July 9. 


LLOW me to ask some of your 
Frieuds, either at Enfield, or at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whether 
Dr. Robert Uvedale, who was Vicar 
of Enfield from 1721 to 1731, was 
the same person with the celebrated 
Botanist, who planted the large Cedar 
in the garden of the Manor-house.— 
If so, he must have received the beue- 
fice late in life.—If not, when did the 
Botanist die? and was the Vicar hisSon? 
Mrs. Brooke, the justly-celebrated 
Authoress of ** Julia Mandeville,” 
“* Rosina,” &c. was buried at Sleaford 
in Lincolnshire; where the memories 
of her uncle and father are preserved 
by her elegant inscriptions. If that 
Lady has any Epitaph in the same 
church,a copy is requested. Carapoc. 
ee 
Mr. UrBan, July 15. 
M R. Gaspar’s Letter, Parti. p. 535, 
has met my eye. ln reply tothat 
Writer, I have only to observe—with 
a correct attention to trath—I gave 
the extracts of Major Hankin’s Let- 
ter to the world ; and I should sup- 
pose the allusion by that Gentleman 
to the Whig Club may bear this ex- 
planation: That Junius published bis 
Essays with the patronage, &c. of 
Gentlemen who were afterwards cele- 


brated in the political world for Whig 
Principles— 
** At College too, such quibbles prove 
Envy oft the mind will move.” 
Oxivia Witmor Serres. 

It is necessary, in absolute justice 
to myself, | should state, 1 have 
PRoor beyond the possibility of doubt 
in my possession—that Dr. Wilmot 
was the composer and writer of the 
Letters signed Junius. 

i 

*,* We have to acknowledge the 
Receipt of a long Letter from Mr. 
John Birch ; in which that respectable 
Gentleman (no doubt with the purest 
motives ) perseveresin his Fulminations 
against Vaccination; condemning it 
in toto, and anathematizing ils Prac- 
lisers and Abettors, the College of 
Physicians, the Royal Vaccine Institu- 
tien, and the Parliamentary Commit- 
tees. Thus far we think it right to 
notice Mr. Birch’s Letter; at the same 
lime entering our mest solemn Protest 
against the doctrine it would inculcate ; 
und forbearing to spread the Terrors 
it has a tendency to excite. Such parts 
of the Letter aa relate to Mr. Birch, 
and his own Mode of Practice, we 
shall, however, submii to the conside- 
ration of the Publick. 

N answer to the general Invectives 

flung out by the Board against ali 
who dare to think for themselves and 
to reject their associations, | must 
beg leave to say for myself, that 
I never lost a patient by Inoculativn; 
and that | consider even the Natural 
Small-pox a mild disease, and only ren- 
dered malignant by mistakes in nursing, 
in diet, and in medicine, and by want of 
cleanliness: which last is the fomes of 
Hospital fevers and of all Camp and 
contagious disorders. ‘ 

It would hardly be too beld to say, 
that the fatal treatment of this dis- 
ease, for two centuries, by warming 
and coofining the air of the Chamber, 
and By stimulating and heating cor- 
dials, was the cause of two-thirds of 
the morfality which ensued. 

It is HUE to the wisdom of the Col- 
lege of Physicians that the Publick is 
indebted fore the present successful 
treatment ;, bat to the family of the 
Suttons, whe were indicted for their 
practice at the Quarter Sessious at 
Chelmsford, but acquitted, with great 
encomiums for their success, and with 
the thanks of the Grand Jury for the 
lesson they were teaching the a 

tr 
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Mr. Unsan, July 12. 
HAVE vo wish to continue the 
dis¢ussion on the state of the Soul 

after death. The arguments have 
been laid before your Readers, and 
of the justness of them they will 
judge. A. H. (p. 548. b.) does not 
find himself “ convinced of any er- 
ror.” Perhaps not; for to prove is 
one thing, and fo convince is another. 
He is “* surprised by” my “ conceding 
to all he is arguing for, in the defi- 
nition of Paradise as the state or 
abode of the soul, in rest and conso- 
lation, when separated from the body, 
between the hour of death and the 
day of resurrection.” This does not 
surprisé, but it does astonish, me, 
A. H. contends that there is no such 
state of rest to the soul, and I main- 
tain that there is; and by thus main- 
taining the direct contradiction of his 
opinion, | “ concede all that he argues 
for" it! 

Again, he says:—St. Paul's being 
“caught up to Paradise cannot be 
assumed as an authority for the fu- 
ture intermediate state of the soul, 
because St. Paul afterwards lived on 
earth, and died.” To any plain un- 
derstanding, as seems to me, the re- 
verse must be obvious. What was 
exhibited to St. Paul, ia vision, was 
no delusion, but has a real existence 
in nature. Heaven and Paradise were 
so exhibited to him; and therefore 
Heaven and Paradise are no delusion, 
but have a real existence in nature. 

A. H. says:—* It is true, that a 
man who kills the body, Kills the soul 
also for a season.” On the contrary, 
he whe knew both worlds, all things 
invisible as well as visible, says, they 
“* which kill the body, are not able io 
Kill the soul.” Matth. x. 28. 

He says: —* Lazarus, and those 
who were visibly raised, left no light 
to shew what their soul had either 
enjoyed or suffered since their deaths.” 
He should rather have said, No such 
light is recorded; though, at the 
same time, it is probable, that if they 
had attempted to describe what they 
had seen, the atiempt would have 
been fruitless: the things of the in- 
visible world, even in that part which 
is not the region of highest beatitude, 
being, as St. Paul assures us, ‘* un- 
speakable,” such as canavt be ex- 
Rese in human language. 2 Cor. 
xii, 4. 

'. Gun. Maa. July, 1814. 


4. 


He thanks me (and T. V. likewise, 
p- 550.) for referring him to “ the 
passages which he cited before.” But 
the passages, Lo which he was re- 
ferred, were those which had been 
alledged by others, in disproof of his 
notions, though some of them had 
perhaps been “ cited by him” also, 

There are many other things in this 
Letier of A. H, liable to just animad- 
version; but it is time to have done. 


Yours, &c. R. C. 
I 
Mr. Unsan, July 14, 


WAS much gratified, whea I read 

in your Magazine of June, the 
very just aud sensible observations of 
A. 5. respecting the iate “ Stipen- 
diary Curates’ Bill.” As I am igao- 
rant of the real author, I can only 
address him through you, or the me- 
dium of your Monthly Publication. 
In confirmation of the “ judicious 
remarks of A.S. respecting the plu- 
rality of Curates,” | will here recite a 
true copy ofa Letter from a Curate ad- 
dressed to a Rector, within these few 
days: —‘*I refused a Curacy, plea- 
santly situate, with a good house and 
four acres, rent and tax free, and a sti- 
pend of 75 cuineas, for ope church 
and single duly. A few days before, 1 
refused a neat house and field, reat 
and tax free, and 190/. salary, for, 
two churches, within a mile of each 
other, and single duty alternately. I 
expect (he adds) beside a neat house, 
100/. or guineas, for one church; 
and, if I serve two, | expect at least 
50%. more. For less, I will never 
again be Curate !” 

1 wish to call the attention of A. S. 
to another subject, materially con 
nected with the Established Chureh 
I mean, the Curates of Lay-lmpro- 
priators, 

Surely they ought to be compelled 
by the Legislatare, in a similar pro- 
portion, to augment their stipends. 
I could cite many cases in point. [ 
will content myself, at present, with 
noticing ouly two of them :—The Per- 
petual Curacy of Flamstead, Hert- 
fordshire, appointed by the Master 
aad Fellows of University College, 
Oxon. Their lessee (Sir John Se- 
bright) oecupies the great and swall 
lithes; and likewise receives ali the 
fees for vaults, monuments, tombs, 
not only in the chancel and body of 
the Church, but, likewise in the 

church- 
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church-yard: there are 1200 inhabi- 
tants, and- the Perpetual Curate has 
a stipend of 601. per ann. paid by the 
Lessee. The surplice-fees amount, on 
an average, to Sl. pe? ann. —the 
tithes are estimated, [ believe, at 
least at 1000/. per ann.—! have reason 
to thihk much more. 

The Perpetual Curate of Mivster, 
Isle of Sheppy, has a stipend of only 
401. per ann. paid by the Impropria- 
tor, William Hopson, from the 
great aod small tithes, which are let 
to Mr. Chambers for 1200/. per ann. 
Sheerness is in the parish, and | be- 
lieve the population is 3000. [tis not 
only the most populous part, but dis- 
tant four miles from the parochial 
church. In consequence, many Cha- 
pels, estranged from the Established 
Church, have been erected at Sheer- 
ness, in the parish of Minster ; and in 
consequence of that distance, the Chap- 
lain of the Garrison has not unfre- 
quently trespassed upon the rights and 
emoluments belonging to the paro- 
chial officiating Minister, by baptizing 
children at his Chapel, and churching 
women, receiving very considerable 
fees for the same. 

Should the communication I have 
now transmitted bring forward any 
observation or comments in your Ma- 
gazine, you may probably hear from 
me again. Cuericus. 

I 


' @ One science only will one genius fit; 


So vast is art, So narrow buman wit: 

Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 

But, oft in those, confin’d to single 
parts.” Pore. 


Mr. Unsay, July 11. 


AVING been lately gratified with 

the sight of, what I conceive 

to be, the best esteemed of the Cy- 
clopedias now publishing ; and also 
of a System of Botany, which, as an 
elaborate, elegant, professional work, 
1 confess, 1 viewed with more respect- 
ful eyes, though I somewhat. won- 
dered at finding it in company where 
it might be considered as an officious 
intruder; the reflections they natu- 
rally gave rise to, | imagine, | cannet 
dispose of better, than to tender them 
for your acceptance. Should they in- 
cur the censure of being old-fashioned 
notions, now grown obsolete, I can 
only plead their starting in an old 
head, and that I most willingly sub- 
wit them to the correction of minds 


“ 


Cyclopedias,” Xc. Ke. « {Suly, 
formed in times 1 have now little con- 
cern with, being under no doubt of 
their receiving due reprehension. It 
is the collision of opinions that strikes 
out sparks of truth, 

A compilation under the name of 
Cyclopedia | consider as a vain at- 
tempt to condense and compress all 
human knowledge iuto one book 
(using the word book, as what gram- 
marians term—a noun of multitude 
singular); and thereby to supersede 
all other elementary didactic compo- 
sitions, and convert them into waste- 
paper. The expected advantage of 
so enormons a monepoly has given 
rise to growing competitions for its 
accomplishment: bat happily, as the 
object of such illiberal endeavours is 
unreasonable, so the proposed inte- 
rested selfish grasp is too mighty for 
humap attainwent! No one wan, and 
no association of men, though the 
materials be all in readiness, can col- 


lect a satisfactory uniform saimmary - 


of human labours, through all ages, 
upon every object of intellectual 
and manual attention, into one view, 
so as to answer any vuluable purpose. 
In such a universal hash of every 
thing, all conceivable subjects must 
be comprehended, and all ought to be 
exhausted: for if any articles be 
omitted, or improperly treated, so 
as to render a reference to other 
books necessary, the merit of such 
an expensive combrous compilation 
will be seriously impaired, by the loss 
of public confidence ; and its laboured 
professions, and positive assurances, 
be treated as mere deceptions. 

The obligation of brevity must 
press closely on the minds of the un- 
dertakers, in every step they takes 
under 4 precarious discretion, depend- 
ing on their competency to the sub- 
ject under hand: and such defects as 
they oa chance to notice, erigina- 
ting in this obligation, creep forward, 
as matter of course, at the close of 
their labours, when all professions are 
worn out, in 4ddenda el Corrigenda, 
and in Appendixes; which are but 
clumsy patch-work remedies tosoothe 
their subsesibers with at any 
Such an ondertaking must be too su- 


perficial, at best, for any but super- 
ficial readers; must be too unequal 
and defective in execution, to be 
safely confided in; as time and oc- 
casion Only may bring unobserved de- 
fects under notice; and can only-gra- 
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tify the vanity of those, who, by pur- 
chasing costly works under alluring 
titles, think they are to have all 
knowledge at their command, beside 
the credit of it, which they by no 
means neglect to cultivate. 

It is worth pausing a moment to 
reflect, that it was not at this easy 
mechanical rate our forefathers sup- 
plied the materials, now sliced and 
garbled for such specious purposes ! 

The recent productions of the press, 
loosely executed upon fine wove pa- 
per, carefully hot-pressed, and suil- 
ably decorated by the binder, may, 
in this age of foppish literature, serve 
the purpose of attracting admiration 
in_a gentleman's library; while the 
aclual student is contented to sit 
down in some, convenient corner, 
among common.edilions, of easy pur- 
chase, the garoiture of which does 
not divert his aitention from the ob- 
Jects of his serious research. 

Ia. brief, close-thinkers are, not 
found surrounded by , prettynesses, 
which, argue and..cherish dissipation 
of the mind. 

Lam, Sir, though aot often. trou- 
hiesome as a Correspondent, one of 
the oldest of yourconstant Readers, 


A Gornramirts. 


oF+$,,My harwless well-meaning 
townsmen are reported to have once 
exposed themselves to derision, by 
raking in a. pond to find the Moon 
they. saw glittering on the surface! 
The tale is laughable enough, bat is 
pregnant with a inoral of more exten- 
sive application than Gothamites were 
then aware of. For, if they missed 
what they looked for, they at least 
might have gained what they did not 
look for, a conviction of the folly of 
trusting tu appearauces. Daring my 
residence. among them, | have. been 
labouring to rescue them from the 
dangers and reproach of eredulity, 
and to restore their character to the 

xel. of,common sense, Whether [ 

Qany good or nol, L console myself 
in, the rectitude of my intentions; 
though even these may expose:me to 
the hazardoof passing fur a Gothamite 
in another, manner. 

“ a 

*4%.E. J, adks, “Why does the Regis- 
ter-book, in its.title, speak of Births, as 
well as Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials; 
whilst it contains no Schedule adapted 
thereto, nor, any. columns for them in 
the other Schedules ? 


Axcuirgctorat INNOVATION. 
No. CLXXXIV. 

Progress of Architecture in ENGLAND 
in the Reign of Wittram and 
Mary. , 
(Continued from Part I. p. 560.) 


We now find ourselves returaing, 
in a certain degree, to the Wrenean 
school, not yet grown out of fashion, 
though the founder of it had, it seems, 
lost all countenance at the new Court 
of St. James's. Hence altention is 
directed to 

St. Martin's-streel, Orange-street, 
and Orange-court, Leicester-fields. In 
the first street, a stone compartment, 
** St. Martin’s-street M. H, M. 1692.” 
In the second, ditto, on a large stone, 
basso-reliewo, “* Orange-streete, 1695,” 
surrounded by palm and Jaurel brauch- 
es, well sculptured. In the bouses 
are found, among modern alterations, 
three distinct classes: kitchen, par- 
lour, .first and second floors, and gar- 
rets. Ist class: plan; stairs, on ove 
side, and rooms two deep on the 
other. Elevation: plaia cornice over 
parlour, between the floors, strings 
without mouldings; general cornices 
including a large hellow, or caveiios 
dripping-eaves to roof. Door-way,; 
plain pilasters, scrolls, and coruice ¢ 
door itself in four paonels; over ita 
small sash-light: first appearance af 
such a conveniency. indows: ara 
chitraves, without mouldings.. 2d 
class; distribution of parts nearly the 
saine as the preceding, excepting) 
that io the general cornice are block» 
ings, and to the door-way rich treble- 
foliaged scrolls; the door itself in 
two compartments: there are like- 
Wise among the windows, which are 
of the ordmary proportion, others, 
io narrow and small oval forms, . first 
appearances. Adjoining this house is 
a gateway (stone), leading toa stable- 
yard; the design is. uncosnmonly sim- 
ple, yet pleasing ; Lhe architrave toarch 
(having no impost) has but ove mould- 
ing, a fillet; on each side do. pilasters, 
wilhout any decoratiop of: pligth or 
cap; cornice, few mouldings. 3d 
class ; Sir, lsuac Newton's House, St. 
Martiu'esireet:—A .single building, 
six stories ; kitehen, parlour, firstand 
second floors; garrets, and an obser- 
vatory. Plan; passage to stairs, on 
the right; on the left, rooms, two 
deep. Elevation: betwéen ‘each 
floor plain strings, general cornice 

destroyed, 
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destroyed, a modern parapet; roof 
modersised, as is the .observatory : 
door-way; plain side-pilasters, with 
scrolls and rich foliage; plain frieze 
aud cornice: sash-light, a semi-arched 
head, with five perforations for light : 
architraves to windows with mould- 
ings: the dormer-windows have pe- 
diments, centre ove a seul. inte- 
riors of these classes shew pannelled 
wainscots with general cornices, the 
plain architrave chimney-pieces, arch- 
way with pilasters, leading to stairs, 
which stairs have balusters. Jo Sir 
Isaac’s house, the dimensions are 
minch increased, and the mouldings 
more elaborate: the chimney-piece 
in the observatory remajns (though 
the rvom itself, as before observed, 
has undergone a change); @ semi- 
arched head, with kneed architrave. 

House or Chambers in the New 
Square, Lincoin’s Ina: they partake 
of the above detail, with the addition 
of a higher degree of work to the 
door-ways (stone), in an open circular 
pediment, inclosing vase-neck sup- 
poris for bails. 

Galeway to the above Square, 
entering from Carey-street (stone), 
south side: oval arch, with a human 
head key-stoue, Doric pilasters on each 
side, paunelled ; entablature, the cor- 
nice alone continued in line, archi- 
trave and frieze run up with the out- 
line of pi'asters, having metops, and 
ia lieu of tryglyphs, scrolls aad hu- 
tan heads ; grounds rusticated; im- 
post eoriched ‘with leafings. The 
cornice has scrolls, open pediment- 
wise, inclosing a vase uech, and 
ball. North side ditto gaieway,: oval 
arch repeated; other parts much 
varied; the arch and jambs have 
an architrave of many mouldings, 
and knecd; key-stoue, a human 
head. On the knees of the architrave 
double scrolls; spandrils take place, 
with a leaf-ornament: cornice has a 
breken arched pediment, once - in- 
closing a vase neck, and ball, now 
destroyed. Above the pediment, two 
shields with mT ey compart- 
ments, scrolls, foliage, fruits and 
flowers, &c. bearing, TW. & D. 1697. 

Schomberg House, (’ail-mail.—Five 
stories; kitchen, parlour, first, se- 
cond, aod third floors; (no dormers, 
suppose destroyed). Pian; at each 
end of the line (nine —ae 
jecting portions of one reom. ith 
regacd to the internal arrangement, 


) 


the house of late years has undergone 
many alterations, and it is al present 
divided into three distinct tenements; 
eentre one, in the occupation of Mr, 
T. Payne, the truly worthy and re 
spectable bookseller. In consequence, 
the rooms, stairs, &c. have received a 
modern appearance, to the great loss, 
in poict of illustration, at this part 
of our progress; yet, by recurring to 
the detail already gone into, and 
giving scope to the idea of an aug- 
mentation in decorations, which must 
have prevailed, some opinion may be 
entertained of the original meme 
As it is, let the description of the 
exterior be followed, which still ex- 
hibits the greater part of its first in- 
tention. To each story, and between 
each window, in their heights, plain 
compartments ; the centrical entrance 
destroyed, and a term portico vf hu- 
man figures substituted. Parlour- 
line, in the end portions, destroyed, 
and [onic porticos set up as entrances; 
but two of the first windows are left, 
The windows have, to their archi- 
traves, a few mouldings ‘and key- 
stones; quoin-stones at the breaks. 
General cornice includes a large bol- 
low, or cavetto, with double blocks 
placed over each pier, foliaged, and 
fronted with escallop-shells. Centre 
break finishes with a pediment, said 
blocks in continuation: roof mo- 
dern: the original, no doubt,. was of 
the dropping-eves character, with 
dormers, &c. Materials to these 
several. houses, red brick; decora- 
tions, stone and wood. 

Our further exposition of the art 
of design occurring in this Reign (be- 
ing desirous to pursue the track of 
accumulating splendour) will be de- 
rived from Campbell's “ Vitruvius 
Britannicus ;” and the first building to 
be noticed, as to date, is “* Althorp, 
Northampton, the seat of the Earl of 
Sunderland, 1688, by Colin ‘Camnip- 
bell, Esq.” Plan: wings im advance 
for offices, forming a court: thre¢ 
entrances in the main front. The 
several. stairs, rooms, &c. continué 
to mé@idtain the long scenic arrange- 
ment,so0 remarkable in the preceding 
reigns; but, as the plates contain no 
internal decorative information, con- 
jecture, as in the case of Schomberg 
House, must aid our mind in this re- 
spect. Elevation; hall-floor, princi- 


pal ditto, and dormer ditto ; range of 


‘the hall-floor, Corinthian pilasters 
on 
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on pedestals, kneed architrave and 
open pediment door-way, and kneed 
architraves to windows; composite 
pilasters oa pedestals, kneed archi- 
trave. and semi-arched pediments to 
windows of principal floor: general 
cornice, aud bajustrade-parapet : over 
centre of ditto a compartment, with 
a guideron shield: dormer windows, 
with pediments : compartmented chim- 


ys. 

** Sir Walter Yonge, Bart.’s House, 
Devonshire, 1690.” Plan: a square 
mass, divided intg three portions, for 
stairs and rooms; arrangement novel, 
as the scenic lines are not preserved. 
Elevation; centre portion takes, a 
small advance: four stories; base- 
ment, hall-floor, principal, and dor. 
mer ditto, rusticated pilasters, or 
quoins, rusticated pilasters to door- 
way; windows have the architrave 
without mouldings: centre ditto sided 
by large profile scrolls; open pedi- 
ment inclosing a guideron shield: ba- 
lusters over cehtre portion forming a 

flat, or terrace for view of the 
susrounding country; af arrange- 
ment not very uncommon at this pe- 
ried: square and pedimented dor- 
mers; and compartmented chimueys. 

“Melvin House, Fyfe, iv Scotland, 
the ‘seat of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Loney. Designed by James Smith, 
of that kingdom, 1692.”"—Plan: the 
hew arrangement in a saloon, grand 
stairs, private ditto, and varieus 
rooms. Elevation; ead portions in a 
small degree of advance; four sto- 
ries, basement, hall-floor, first and 
second ditlo, lonic door-way, wio- 
dows with the arehitraves devoid of 
mouldings, dividing plain strings, rus- 
ticated quvias, general cornice plain, 
ditto roof and chimneys. This eleva- 
tion is marked. by @ anew appearance 
in the general lines also, 

* Dyrhem House, ia Gloucester- 
shire, the seat of Right Honourable 
Wallam Blathwayt, Esq. designed by 
Mr. Talmen, 1698.” Plan: mass of 
the building (of great extent) reverts 
to the scenic arrangement: it is in 
three portions, side_ditto somewhat 
in advance. Elevation ; hall, first and 


second floors; hall story, Doric door- 


way, architraves to windows without 
mouldings, having small pioehings af 
their commencement, and at their 
tops; grounds between. them fusti- 
eated, no vertical joints. Windows to 
first floor pedimented, cenfre ditto 
sided’ with onic columns ;. cowpart- 


meant ~- ~ alent. win- 
ow alternately: square ows to 
secoud Se este ditt» kneed + ge- 
nera} balustrade, with breaks sup. 
porting vases: m centre of balustrade, 
uideron shield, festoons of fruit and 
jowers, surmounted by an eagle, 
wings expanded. Aw Ancutrect. 
§ 
*,* We are aiuch obliged to 2 highly- 
valued Correspondent, for pointing out 
. tous, in the “Dublin Chronicle” for 
July 1787, the following interesting 
. Article. | 
Anxcpotas ef Canotan, the Irish 
Bard, and of some of his Contem- 
poraries; in a Letter from a Gen- 
tleman to his Friend, 
T is a fact well ascertained, that 
the fame of Carolan having reached 
the ears of an eminent Italian music- 
master in Dublin, he put his abilities 
to a severe test ; and the issue of the 
trial convinced him how well founded 
every thing had been, which was ad- 
vanced -in favour of our Irish Bard. 
The method he made use of was as 
follows :—He singled out an excellent 
piece of music, and highly in the style 
of the country which gave him birth : 
bere and there he either altered or 
wutilated the pieee; but, in such 2 
manner, as that no one but o reat 
judge could make a discovery. €a- 
rolan bestowed the deepest atteation 
upon the performer while he played it, 
not knowiag, however, that it was 
intended as a trial of bis shill; and 
that the eritica] mement was at hand, 
which was to determine his repute- 
tion forever. He declaredit was an 
admirable piece of music; but, to 
the astonishment of all present, said, 
very hemerously, in hie own lan- 
guage, la se uir cheis air bacaighe ; 
that ts, here and there it limps and 
stumbles. He was prayed to rectify 
the erross, which he accordingly did ; 
aod the Malian wo sooner saw the 
anicadments, than he pronoanced Ca- 
rolan to be a true musical genies. 
In the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the thea, Lord M brought 
from Dablin a colebrated ttalian 
former, to spend some time with tier 
at his seatin'the country. Carolan, 
who was at that time on & visit at his 
lordship's, found himself greatly ne- 
gieeted ; add complained of it one 
day in the presence of the celebrated 
Geminiani. “ When yow play ir as 
masterly a mannér as he does (re- 
plies his Lordship), you shall not be 
over- 
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l *. Carolan. ith 

the matican, dha, though be war a 
most a total stranger to Ltalian masic, 
et he would follow him in any piece 


he played ; aod that he himself would 
afterwards play a voluntary, in which 


the Italian should not follow him. 
The. proposal was acceded to, and 
Carolan was victorious. 

Mr.O’Connor, in a letter to a friend, 
makes honourable mention of a piece 
of his sacred musick. «On Easter- 
day (says the ainiable old man) I 
heard him play it at mass. He called 
the: piece ‘ Gloria ‘in excelsis Deo ;° 
and he sung that hymn in Irish verses 
as‘he played. At the Lord’s Prayer 
he stopped; and, after the priest 
ended it, he sang again, and played a 
piece, which he denominated ‘ the Re- 
currection.’ His enthusiasm of devo- 
tion affected the whole congregation.” 
—* Le Genie du musicien soumet 
FP Univers entier 4 son Art.” 

Charles Mac Cabe, the favourite 
friend and companion of our Bard, 
had some humour, which he used 
frequently to exetcise on Carolan, 
generally availing himself, on such 
occasions, of his blindness. Of this I 
will give one instance: Mac ‘Cabe, 
after an absence of some months from 
his friend, met him riding one day 
near his own house, attended by a 
boy; immediately winking at the 
boy, and totally altering bis voice, 
he accosted Carolan as a stranger. 
In.the course of conversation, the 
dissembler insinuated, that he had 
come from Mac Cabe’s neighbour- 
hood; on; which Carolan eagerly in- 
quired, did he know one Charles 
Mac Cabe? 1 once knew him, re- 
plied Mac Cabe. How, once! What 
do you mean by that? says Carolan. 
} mean, answered the Wag, that this 
day se’night 1 was at his funeral, and 
few there were more grieved than I 
was, for he was my most intimate 
friend.. Carolan, shocked and moved 
hy this melancholy news, burst into a 
flood of tears: but, soon recovering 
from this paroxysm of grief, he be- 
gan to lament that there was no friend 
near him to commit to writing a few 
thoughts which had just entered: his 
mind, , Mac Cabe offered’ to be: his 
amaauensis, on which: Carolan: dic- 
tated,a quibbling Epitaph, of which 
we have no. translation. 

As soon a Carolan hzd finished the 


impromptu, .Mac- Cabe ‘assumed ‘his - 


proper voige, and raillied the good. 


natured Bard, on giving him such a 
sincere proof of his affection. 

~ But the period was sow approach- 
ing, at which Carolan’s feelings were 
to receive a violent shock. In the 
year 1733, the wife of his Bosom was 
torn from him by the hand of Death. 
This melancholy event threw a gloom 
over his mind, which was never after 
entirely dissipated. As soon as the 
transports of his grief were a little 
subsided, he composed the following 
Monody. — For the benefit of the 
English Reader, I shal! here give an 
elegant paraphrase of this Monody by 
a young Lady, whose name | am en- 
joined to conceal. With the modest 
ever attendant on true merit, an 
with the sweet timidity natural to her 
sex, she shrinks from the public eye. 


Carotan’s Monopy on the Death 
Mary Mac Guire. i 


Were mine the choice of intellectual 
fame, 
Of speliful song, and eloquence divine, 
Painting’s sweet power, Philosophy’s pure 
flame, were wine, 
And Homer’s lyre, and Ossian’s harp 
The splendid arts of Erin, Greece, and 
Rome, [graces 
Tn Mary lost, would lose their wonted 
All would T give to snatch her from the 
tomb, 
Again to fold ber in my fond embrace. 


Desponding, sick, exhausted with .my 
grief, [flow, 
Awhile the foants of sorrow cease to 
In vain!—I rest not—éleep brings no 
relief ;— _, [woes 
Cheerless, companionless,'1 wake to 
Nor birth nor beauty shall again allute, 
Nor fortune win me to another Bride: 
Alone'I'll wander, and alone endure, 
Till death restore me to my dear-one’s 


side, 
Once every thought, and every scene 
was gay, 
Friends, mirth, and musick, all my 
hours employ’d— 
Now doom'’d to mourn my last sad years 


away, 

My life a solitude !—my heart a void! 
Alas the change !—to change again no 

more ! 

For every comfort is with Mary fled: 
And ceaseless anguish shall her loss de- 
plore, ; [dead, 
Till age and sorrow join me with the 


Adieu each gift of nature and of art, 
That erst adorn’d me in life’s early 

; rime ! (heart, 

The cloudless temper, and the social 
The soul ethereal, and the flights Thy 


lime! 
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Thy loss, my Mary, chased them from 
my breast! 


Thy sweetness cheers, thy judgment 


aids no more :— ,, 
The Muse deserts.a heart, with grief 


opprest— ) 
And lost,is every joy that charm’d 
re. 


.. befo 

Carolan did not continue long in 
this vale of sorrow, after the depar- 
ture of his beloved wife. While en a 
visit at the house of Mrs. Mac Der- 
mot, of Alderford, in the co. Roscom- 
mon, he died in the month of March, 
1738, in the 68th year of bis age *.— 
He was iaterred in the parish-church 
of Killronan, in the diocese of Ar- 
dagh ; but * not a stone tells where 
he lies.” 

Mr. O'Connor, when in the neigh- 
bourhood of Killronan, indulged him- 
self in the nelancholy pleasure of vi- 
siting the grave of his depasted friend. 
** 1 last Sunday (said he)’ paid a visit 
to poor Carolan’s grave. It excited 
some melancholy feelings, and re- 
minded me of m approaching disso- 
lution: my feeble state convincing 
me, that the thread of my life is be- 
tweea the sheerst. May I make the 
proper use of this merciful suspension 
of. the cut !”—And again, in another 
letter—* In my pensive mood at Kiil- 
ronan, I stood over poor Carolan’s 
grave, covered with an heap of stones ; 
and I found his skull in a niche near 
the grave, perforated a little in the 
forehead, that it might be known by 
that mark.” 


¥ If ever the Publick should testify a de- 
sire to be in possession of so great a trea- 
sure as a correct edition of all his eompo- 
sitions, you may,without hesitation, point 
out Mr. L. Hunt, of Boyle, in the co. Ros- 
common, as a proper object of choice, 
and as the fittest person to give univer- 
sal satisfaction in this particular. At 
an early period of his life, this respect- 
able character and valuable member of 
society gave specimens of an uncom- 
mon taste for musiek, which it has been 
ever after his chief study to cultivate 
under the best masters, with all possible 
care and assiduity. A correct education, 
and a congenial turn of mind, qualify 
him ‘in an eminent degree to sound the 
depth of Carolan’s genius, to discover 
his real beauties, his native vigour, and 


his peculiar excellencies. 
+ Comes the blind fury with abhorred 


shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 
Mitton’s Lycidas. 
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Though Carolan’ died unis ly 
lam » he ‘would ‘have’ an- 
sung, had not the hurttble’ my of, 
Mac Cabe poured a few elegiac 'straing 
He yes ces er This faithf 
rieod composed a short Blegy on his 
death; which is evidently ~ viusion 
of uvfeigned grief. Divested of me- 
retricious oraaments, it is the picture 
of a mind torn with anguish. Though 
this Blegy will afford little pleasure 
to the fastidious reader, it will gra- 
tify the reader of sensibility to fiad it 

ere. 

MARBHNA, 


Rineas Imaointe, ad mheasas nar chuis 

* naire, [Baire ; 

Js mintin suaighte d chailleas mo chil 

NY pian, ni’l peanaid; ni’l gol nios 
tromm chraite ccompanai, 

Na e&g na cearad, no area = 

Mile agus seacht ccead bliadhain bhan, 

Hocht deag agus fiche,—an tiomlan, 
O teacht Chriosta dhar saoradh slan, 

Co Bas i A Ui Chearbhal- 


lain. 
[To be concluded in our next. ] 
I 


Mr. Urnsan, July 15. 
HE Faba Pichurim (Part |. page 
530.) has long been an officiual 
drug on the Continent, probably im- 
ported by the Dutch; but I could 
not find, on inquiry many years ago, 
that it was known to our druggi 
The following is an extract from the 
Fulda Dispensatory, published. ia 
1791, by Schlereth, 

** Faba pichurim. off. (Lauraster Am- 
boinensis Rumph. Laurus Linn. Amen. 
Acad. T. iv, p. 120.) Brasilianische Bohne. 
— Viribus stimulantibus, stomachicis, 
sopientibus, in diarrhasis, & dysenteriis 
compescendis, valdopere se commendat.” 

In the late edition of the London 
Medical Dictionary, by Dr. Parr, it 
is mentioned under the name of Fasa 
Pecwuaim (probably an error of the 
Press). Yours, &c. T.C.* 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Codex Alexandrinus is about te 
be printed in fae simile, by order of the 
House of Commons, at the — ex- 

nce. We hope nothing will prevent 
the execution of so desirable a Work; 
and earnestly recommend, that at least 
1000 copies be taken off; so that a 
copy may be bought at a moderate price, 
and the world effectually served, by the 
publication of that important document. 

Count¥ 
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County, Historizs. \ 
I ig highly, gratifying to —— the 
WiuLtiaM Bray, Esq, 
comalsten, ory of SURREY ; @ 
Work which employed so long a portiun 
of. the late Rev. Owen Mannino’s life. 


The History of LeicestsrsHire will, 
in a few months, receive an appropriate 


Completion—by very excellent and ela- 
borat~ Indexes, compiled under the in- 
spection of Mr. Nic#oxs, by several in- 
dustrious and intelligent assistants. 

The History of Dorsersnire, also, 
will speedily :be perfected. So liberal 
and copious have been the Communica- 
tions, that what is already printed far 
exceeds the original Proposals; but the 
Fourth Volume will be very suon ready 
for Delivery, without waiting for the 
General Indexes, which are in the mean 
time steadily in preparation. 

Mr. SURTEES's History of Dunnam, 
and Mr,. CLurrersuck’s History of 
Hertrorpsiire, are in considerable 
forwardness at the Press; and of these 
Two Works, the Embellishments are in 
a state of hitherto unrivaled Excellence. 

Of OxrorpsHiRE, a limited Impression, 
elegantly printed, of Mr. T. Warton’s 
‘admirable Specimen, the History of Kip- 
DINGTON, will be ready before Christmas. 

A new Edition of Thoresby’s Ducatus 
Leodiensis, by Rev. Dr. WHITAKER, Vicar 
of Whalley, is preparing for publication, 
with several elegant Engravings. 

The Rev. W. BinGiey, already dis- 
tinguished, by his “ Animal Biography” 
and ether literary labours, has under- 
taken the History of Hamrsarre; and 
is pursuing it with alacrity and skill. 

For CHesHire, Proposals have recently 
been issued by Mr. Ormerop; which 
have met with great Encouragement. 

Mr. Brorz, there is some reason to 
hope, will speedily resume his Densy- 
SHIRE; and continue his RUTEAND. 

Of SUPFORK, Sussex, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
and Waawicksnire, we hope seon to 
repost progress. 

Speedily will be published : 

A Collection of Antique Vases, Altars, 
Patera, Tripeds, Candelabra, Sarcophagi, , 
&c. from various Museums and Collec- 
tions, engraved in outline on 170 plates ; 
with Histerieal Essays. H. Mosgs. 

The Second Volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Geological Society. 

A Manual of Mineralogy, by ARTHUR 
Arxrn, Secretary of the ical Society. 

Practieat Essays on Mill-work, and 
other Machinery, mechanical and de- 
scriptive. By Roperrsow Boenanan. 

The Reductior of the Forees, with the 
Full and’ Half Pay, civilly and politically 
considered ; in which is laid down a@ per- 
nranent Plan for the immediate Earploy- 
ment of the Disbanded Troops. By 


Captain Farman, Aide-de-Camp, &c. to 
the Governor of the Caraccas. 

A Treatise on Domestic Wine-making, 
calculated for making excellent Wines 
from all the various Fruits of this United: 
Country, in relation to Strength, Bril- 
liancy, Health, ‘and Economy; exple- 
natory of the whole Process, and every 
other requisite Guide after the Wine is 
made, and in the Cellar: containi 
sixty different sorts of Wines; to whic 
is aleo. suhjoined the description of part 
of a recent British Vintage; inclusive 
of an interesting Experimental Lecture, 


Preparing for Publication : 

A Comparative View of the Churehés 
of England and Rome. By Dr. Her- 
BERT MaRrsH. 

A Vindication of the Received Text of 
the Greek Testament. By the Rev, 
Freperic NoLan. 

The Stranger’s Guide to Paris; con- 
taining Notices of every thing in the 
Freneb Capital that can be interesting 
to Strangers ; together with a Gazetteer 
of France, a concise History of the King- 
dom, &c. with Maps and Views, and also 
an Account of the Island of Elba. By 
Epwarp Pianta, Esq. 

Picturesque Views of Public Edifices 
in Paris, with appropriate Descriptions. 
Drawn by Messrs. TESTaARD and SeErR- 
GENT, and engraved by Mr. Rosen- 
BERG. The Work will cunsist of about 
Twenty Views, on medium 4to. 

An Analysis of Madame de Stazt’s, 
Work on Germany ; pointing eut several 
striking and incongruous passages, with 
some historical Notices on that Coun- 
try. By a German. 

A Tour tu Copenhagen, through Nor- 
way and Sweden, interspersed with An- 
eedetes of public and private Charae- 
ters. 4to, with Portraits and other En- 

gravings. By Mr. Jnns Wotrr. 

& Sketeh of the History of the House 
of Romanorr, the reigning Family of 
Russia ; with a brief Account of the pre- 
sent State of that Empire. By the Rev, 
Wm. ANDBRSON. 

On the Nature of the Terrestrial Globe 
‘and Maps, the Principles of Projection, 
and the Construetion of Maps; syste- 
matically arranged, and scientifically il- 
lustrated by 1@ Plates ef Diagsame. By 
Mr. Jamtnson. 

Mr. Joun BELtamy, Author of “ The 
History of all Religious,” has issued Pro- 
posals. for publishing by Subscription 
The Holy Bible, comtaming the Old 
and New Testaments, acconding to the 

authorised Version; accompanied with 
anew Translation, and the original He- 
brew and Greek Texts. With ¢opious 
Notes, illustrating ‘the Customs, Man- 

ners, and Usages, of the ancient Jews. 
HINTS 
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[ 33 ] 
HINTS ON SLAVE LABOUR AND WEST-INDIA CULTIVATION. 
(Continued from Pant I. page 664. ) 


S the success of the measure would 

be attended with the most im- 
portant and beneficial results to the 
country at large, it seems reasonable 
and proper that Government should, 
in the first instance, employ a suitable 
ship, properly appointed and fitted for 
a Voyage of scientific Research, to 
acquire the Arts and valuable produc- 
tious of India, China, and Japan; as 
well as the Commander fully em- 
powered to engage a proper descrip- 
tion of cultivators and artizans; which 
would not only benefit the West In- 
dies, but Great Kritain. The West 
Indies are already indebted to the East 


“for the few articles of cultivation, 


principally introduced by foreigners; 
and it seems incumbeat that the im- 
portation should now be rendered 
more extensive and complete by 
England. 

- Surely the West India Planters 
should not have less exertion in im- 
proving their estates, by introdacing 
valuable productions into the Colo- 
nies, than the public-spirited Agricul- 
taralists in this Kingdom have m im- 
porting and naturalizing Sheep from 
Spain, or Turnips from Sweden. From 
other countries Great Britain has pro- 
cured almost every article of cultiva- 
tion; the production of which has 
added so much to the comfort of its 
inhabitants aud prosperity of the coun- 


- try. It rests with Government and 


the Proprietors whether the Colonies 
shall derive proportionate advantage 
from the adoption of a similar system. 

The execution of the Pian involves 
in it a nuvber of details, the particu- 
lars of which it would be needless to 
enter into. Much must be left to the 
judgment, zeal, and experience, of the 
Commander, and the abilities of those 
employed to assist him as, if the 
thing is done at all, it should be done 
weil. — In forming the arrangements 
necessary for this purpose, it will be 
highly necessary to be particularly 
cautious agaiast giving jealousy or 
offence to the Chimese government ; 
for, in consequence of its having 
always been the policy of the Govern- 
ment to encourage agriculture in 
preference to mianufactures or com- 
merce, that country has long been 
the most fertilized on the face ef the 

Gent. Mag. July, 1814, 


lobe; from which, the population 

as become so redundant as to consti- 
tute a positive evil to the State; for, 
the price of labour being low, and the 
means of subsistence difficult to be 
procured, the smallest failure of the 
rice crop occasions vast numbers con- 
stantly to perish with hunger; the 
consequence of this superabundant 
population is a constant and very con- 
siderable emigration, which, like the 
horrid practice of infanticide, although 
not immediately authorized by law, is 
tacitly sanctioned, or rather connived 
at, by the Government, as a means of 
lessening the evil; and every day’s 
experience shews that, upon a Euro- 
pean vessel leaving the coast of China, 
the Natives, whenever they can meet 
with an opportunity, are anxious to 
be engaged, without even enquiring 
to what part of the world she may be 
destined. Such is the spirit of emi- 
gration, which, under every difficulty 
and disadvautage, is seen to induce the 
Chinese to seek employment, and the 
means of subsistence*. To collect 
people of this description together, 
and to carry them to the several 
Eastern settlements where there exists 
a demand for cultivators, has for ages 
been a regular system of commerce, im 
which a great number of Junks is 
continually employed. 

These settlers are of the most indi- 
ent description ; and the only method 
y which the Owners of the Junks 

can be remunerated for their passage, 
when they have arrived at their desti- 
nation, is by an advance from their 
employer, with whom they engage to 
work for a limited time, and which 
advance isafterwards repaid from their 
earnings. 

There is, however, one point in the 
execution of this project, of such pro- 
minent importance, that it will be 
highly proper to say a few words upon 
it. This relates to the necessity of a 
proper proportion of the intended 
Colonists being composed of wowen, 
without which the plan would be nu- 
gatory.—As the labour of women in 
the works of agriculture is not re- 
quired either in Batavia or. any of the 

* The Spaniards are said (o bave eu- 
gaged Chinese to work.in the mines in 
South America, 

islands 
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islands to which the Chinese emigrate, 
and as there is no waut of females for 
domestic purposes, or for keeping up 
the population, as the Chinese’ emt- 
grants readily cohabit with the Native 
-women, the Juok-owners aud masters 
(whose profit is one great spring of 
this trade) have no inducement to 
procure Chinese women; for, inde- 
pendent of there being no demand, fe- 
males could not be obtained without 
an advance of money, for the return 
of which, with the expence of their 
passage, and a reasouable profit, no 
expectation could be entertained. 
The fact of its not being the custom 
for females to emigrate is, perhaps, 
the only ground for supposing that 
emigration is more strictly entorced 
with respect to this sex than the other, 
It is an indisputable fact that there 
exist no provisions against women * 
and children accompanying their hus- 
bands, fathers, and relations, in junks, 
from one part to another; and, as all 
foreign trade is prohibited, it is only 
by the evasion of this law, which, 
like emigration, is openly connived 
at, that any intercourse whatever 
takes place with the Eastern islands. 
It therefore seems fair to conclude, 
that, by making it the interest of the 
Junk-owners to procure women, there 
would be no difficully iu obtaming a 
sufficient supply; but, should any 
obstacles arise, any number of Buggess 
women may be procured: and, if ne- 
cessary, Chinese labourers with their 
wives and families obtained (although 
at greater expence) from the Borneo 
Archipelago, where they are ay 
established from necessity, but whic 
situation they would readily quit on 
the prospect of bettering their condi- 
tion, being not only exposed to great 
exactions, but the worstof climatest. 





But, before this expedient be adopt- 
ed, the importance of the subject and 
the dignity of the Nation seems to re- 
quire an open avowal; that Nature 
(as justly expressed by the intelligent 
West India Historian) having with 
most beuveficent intention bestowed 
ov distant climes and regions many 
species peculiar to each ; this variety 
in ber works is one of the greatest 
invitemeots to human industry ; and 
the progress of men in spreading 
abroad the blessings of Providence, 
adorning and enriching the widely- 
separated regions of the globe with 
the reciprocal ep is one of 
the most useful employments of our 
faculties. On the principle of such 
liberal policy, there can be no objec- 
tion at least to tender a reciprocal in- 
terchange of benefits with the Chinese; 


for, although in many arts and in a - 


variety and use of productions they 
much surpass us, we have, notwith- 
standing, several things of which a 
bastions would be a great acquisi- 
tion to them: instance our superior 
mode of manufacturing iron, in which 
the Chinese are very deficient. Ina 
such communications the narrow prin- 
ciple of monopoly need not be alarm- 
ed, as we never have nor ever shall 
export iron to China. 

Every thing which has a tendency 
to improve a country, and add to the 
happiness and comfort of the inhabi- 
tants, merits the attention of a bene- 
ficent Potentate ;—awi it is presumed, 
that in the proposed occasion there 
can be no impropriety in the British 
Parliament requesting the Prince Re- 
gent to address the Emperor of China 
direct, stating, that, as China is the 
native land of industry and agricul- 
ture, the English Nation, with the 
feelings of humanity and justice, are 





* Dampier says, ‘* Being near the West-end of Borneo, we saw a brigantine; I 
sent the yawl aboard; she was a Chinese vessel laden with rice, arrack, tea, porce- 
ain, and other commodities. They had their wives and children aboard, and pro- 
bably came to settle im some new Dutch factory.” And 3 years since a Chinese 


woman was brought to England. 


t It has been justly remarked, that “ Batavia is the worst of climates; the mor- 
tality of Europeans is far beyond what is known in any other settlement, exceeding 
in the best of times, the most fatal of the West-India islands, the Deaths being 

Dutch during the first year:-.... 60 in 100 
teh +. ++ 9 Survivors after ditto ...... 10} .. de, 
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Chinese ..... 
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From which it appears that the mortality of the Chinese at Batavia is only the 





average proportion of deaths that takes place in towns and manufacturing parishes 
in England, as given by Sir F. M. Eden; which shows how admirably constitu- 
tionally adapted these people are to a West India climate, 
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not only anxious to meliorate the 
condition of the Colonies, and to do 
away the Slave trade, but to render 
slave labour uunecessary for the cul- 
tivation of the West Indies—and are 
therefore earnestly desirous (exclusive 
of a reciprocal interchange of produc- 
tions aiden with different countries) 
to obtain in the first instance a few 
Chinese, who, from industry and con- 
stitutional agricultural habits (in 
which latter quality the English are 
unequal to contend with the climate) 
may, by the force of example, be en- 
abled to show the ignorant and hitber- 
to oppressed Negroes the comforts 
and enjoyment to be derived from 
voluntary and skilful labour. 

Could this measure be accomplished, 
it would tend to the improvement of 
both China and England; and the ad- 
vantages of such people and produc- 
tions to the West Indies would be 
(as the President of the Royai Societ 
is said to have expre himself) 
“ beyond all price.” At all events, as 
the great Nelson was wont to observe 
to those of less vigorous mind than his 
own, who doubted any proposition he 
offered, “‘ It is worth the trial;” par- 
ticularly as, if this overture be not 
acceded to, we shall still have it in our 
power to fix upon a depét to which the 
Chinese may bring themselves in ves- 
sels of their own country. Lt is there- 
fore only necessary to add, that, the 
less it interferes with the common 
and usual soutine and system of emi- 
gration (consistently with the great 
object, a proper selection) the more 
likely it will be to succeed to the 
wished-for extent. 

The ultimate success of the pro- 
posed measure must, in a great de- 
gree, depend upon the selection of a 
proper descriplion of cultivators. The 
engagement of any vagabond who 
may feel inclined to seek his fortune 
from home, without regard to his 
habits of life, or his qualifications for 
future employment, would be, not 
only an idle waste of expence, bul a 
direct means of the destruction of 
every good effect to be expected from 
the introduction of these peeple. The 
only doubt which can arise will be, 
whether the distance of the West 
India Colonies, and the consequent 
length of the passage, will not present 
objections and difficulties which no 
prospect of encouragement or advan- 
tage will enable them to surmount. 


A consideration of the general charac- 
ter of the Chinese will enable us to 
form a pretty correct judgment as to 
the weight of the preceding objec- 
tion. There is certainly nothing in 
their general habits or disposition 
which can at all justify the presump- 
tion, that those who are disposed to 
emigrate at all, would forego the 

rospect of an advantageous aod com- 
Porieble settlement, merely from ap- 
prehension of the trifling inconveni- 
evce which might attend a passage 
little more protracted than they have 
been accustomed to*. The hope of 

ain is a China-man’s ruling passion ; 
for this he will patiently disregard ex- 
actions and oppressions against which 
the feelings of any other people would 
revolt; and it would, therefore, be 
completely shutting our eyes against 
the evidence of facts, to suppose that 
consideration of personal inconveni- 
ence would ever be put by him in com- 
petition with those of pecuniary ad- 
vantage. The strongest objection of 
these people to emigrate to the West 
would certainly be the want of that 
constant intercourse with their coun- 
trymen, which, if settled in the East, 
they would not be deprived of, and a 
desire for which, however we may be 
divested of national prejudice, it is so 
difficult to be weaned from. This ob- 
jection, although it might at first 
operate iu some measure as a discou- 
ragement, would apply only to the in. 
fancy of the system, and would of 
course cease with its cause; as all 
those born in the West Indies would 
become Colonists. And even allowing 
some of the China men of the first im- 
portations to retura, the women and 
children (for which they always pro- 
vide) would remain, and the breed 
would be fully established. And it 
may not be improper to remark, that 
it is not uncommon for the Chinese 
who emigrate, and return to visit 
their friends, to come back again to 
the settlement ; and after leaving a 
numerous offspring, to end their days 
there. 

The Commander of this enterprize, 
having previously fixed on the most 
eligible spot for the purpose of estab- 





* It is possible for an English vesse 1 
to make a passage from India to the 
West Indies in as short a period as some 
of the Chinese junks consume in a voy- 
age from China to the places to which 
they have hitherto emigrated. ; 

lishing 
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lishing the Chinese on his way out, and 
preconcerted a plan for their reception 
and employment oharriving inthe West 
Indies, the mode of conveying them, 
with their wives and families, is now to 
be considered. For this purpose the 
following appears to be a very desira- 
ble plan, as it would be attended. with 
little or no expence to the publick; or 
the Planters. It is proposed that the 
ships to be employed to convey the 
Colonists, from the depét, should be 
freighted by Government to Port 
Jackson with convicts: being ready 
fitted for the conveyance of people, 
they would be well adapted to the 
purpose; and the depdi * lying nearly 
in the usual returning track, they 
should be ordered to touch there, and 
take on board the Colonists with their 
stores acd provisions, all which might 
be procured readily, and at a compa- 
ratively trifling expence. The voyage 
ought to be timed so as to leave China 
or the depét in November, by which 
means the ship would be certain of a 
fair wind and fine weather to the West 
Indies; and it is a consideration of 
great importance, that the Chinese 
would be landed in the most favoura- 
ble season, and settled before the rains 
commenced. From the West Indies 
the ship should proceed with a cargo 
to England : which, if consisting of 
Navy timber, as suggested by the Wri- 
ter in 1802, would (after the first im- 
ortation) with the profit on rice, &e. 
rom the East to the West, added to the 
Port Jackson freight, fully pay the ex- 
pence of conveying the Chinese.—It is 
an essential point that the Chinese to be 
imported in the first instance, should 
not be separated from each other on 
their arrival in the West Indies, but 
should be enabled to settle on the 
same spot, so as to form a separate 
and independent Colony, and thus be- 
come, as it were, the germ and foun- 
dation @f a new and distinct popula- 
tion; totally distinct from the Slaves, 
or the Slave system. Thus forming, 
_as it were, a separate community, 
they will not feel themselves, as they 





* It was formerly proposed to make 
the depét at Magindanao, which is under 
the government of a Sultan, who is so 
well affected towards the English, that 
in 1776, with the consent of his family, 
a voluntary grant of the island of Bun- 
woot, with an offer of Pollock harbour 
in Magindanao, was made to them by a 
letter addressed to his present Majesty. 
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otherwise would do, strangers in a 
foreign land, and will be enabled to 
maintain amongst themselves those 
internal regulations of civil polity, to 
which they are so much attached, and 
which, perhaps, tend more than any 
other cause, to keep up those national 
and peculiar habits which would ren- 
der those people so valuable an acqui- 
sition to the West Indies. Io short, 
with respect to each other, they should 
be left as much as possible to the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of their own re- 
ligious laws and customs. 

This arrangement will form one 
of the strongest inducements, to the 
Chinese, to engage iu so novel an un- 
dertaking, and will be the most certain 
means of ensuring its ultimate success, 

The valuable collection of trees, 
plants, and other useful productions 
of the Exst, which it is proposed to 
import with the Chinese, ought to be 
planted in the same district, and put 
under the same care and management; 
not to be treated as exotics, and ob- 
jects of curiosity, but with a view to 
their general propagation, and a dif- 
fusion of the knowledge of their vari- 
ous admirable properties and uses. 

The new Colony being completely 
settled and established, and the indus- 
try of the Colonists put in motion, the 
benefits of this system would soon be 
demonstrated by example, aud no fur- 
ther assistauce on the part of Govern- 
ment will be necessary; for the exer- 
tions of individualswill readily discover 
and employ means of obtaining a sup- 

ly of these Colonists when shewn it 
is for their interest; and the great 
advantages which would in a short 
time be derived by the Proprietors of 
the Estates, would, it is not doubted, 
soon prompt the West India planters 
in general to take the most active and 
spirited measures for following an 
example fraught with such numerous 
and important benefits; and thus, that 
strongest of all human motives, se/f- 
interest, supported upon the soundest 
principles of humanity and policy, 
would lead (and not by slow degrees) 
to the extension and general adoption 
of the proposed system, and to the 
suppression and final extinction of 
that of Slavery. 





Here the Writer would willingly 
finish the Hints, &c.; but his original 
suggestions having been perverted, 
and very dishonourable attempts made 

to 
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to deprive him of any merit in the ori- 
ginality, it ia due to himself to insert 
the following Account and Letters: 

Soon after our acquisition of the 
fertile Island of Trinidad, and during 
the discussions which then tooh place 
on Mr. Canning’s Motion in May 1802 
concerning the best means of availing 
ourselves of its resources, the Writer 
(who, from many years’ personal ob- 
servation in the East and West Indies, 
and in China,-had been led to a con- 
sideration of the comparative advau- 
tages attending the different modes 
pursued in those countries) was in- 
duced to take the liberty of suggesting 
to his Majesty's then Ministers, some 
Hints for the Cullivation of that 
Island, and the general improvement 
of the British West ludies, at a com- 
paratively small expence; at the same 
time providing an effectual substitute 
for the Slave Trade. 

The Writer was introduced by Mr. 
Vansittart, and, at the purticular de- 
sire of the then Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department (Lord Buck- 
inghamshire), explained the details of 
his Plan, aud the means ef putting it 
in execution; observing, that the 
success of the measure would much 
depend upon the person to whom it 


.was confided; wheu his Lordship was 


pleased prompily to reply that he 
* should not think of its being carried 
into effect unless the Writer would 
undertake it.” 

Notwithstanding the principle of 
this measure met with the anqualified 
approbation of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
the Writer was told by the then under 
Secretary of State (Mr. Sullivan, for- 
merly of the Madras establishment) 
that the carrying it into effect could 
not be proceeded on until an oficial 
report should be made by the Com- 
wissioners appoioted for Trinidad ; 
when the Writer observed, that he 
trusted this communication would be 
more honourably treated than his 
suggestions for building ships of the 
line at Bombay, and bringing the 
Resources of Malabar for Naval pur- 
poses into action, on account of the 
scarcity of good Timber in England, 
and the decayed state of our ships of 
war; when Mr. Sullivan assured the 
Writer, that he “* might depend upon 
being faily dealt by on this occasion.” 

Being afterwards aware that the ua- 
pleasant termination of that Commis- 
sion (consisting of Colonel Fullarton, 


Sir Samuel Hood, and Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton) had prevented the possibility of 
any such report being made, the Wri- 
ter took it for granted that no mea- 
sures bad been kes towards the exe- 
cution of this project; and shortly 
after accompanied his friend Lord 
Neison, to the Mediterranean. But 
being in England in 1805, when his 
Majesty’s then Ministers came into 
power, and a determined disposition 
was evinced to effect a tetal and im- 
mediate abolition of the Slave ‘Trade, 
without an intimation of attempting 
to provide any effectual substitute for 
it, the importance of the present sub- 
ject appeared infinitely increased. If 
the adoption of its principle appeared 
before a matter of great policy, it 
now seemed one of absolute necessity. 

Under this impression, the Writer 
ventured to submit his Plan, upon a 
more extensive scale, to Government, 
which led to an introduction, by the 
then Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nial Department (Mr. Windham) to 
Mr. Barham, of considerable West 
India property, who took a most lively 
interest in the question; and volun- 
tarily offered to remove the Negroes 
from a considerable plantation, to 
give up the Estate worth upwards of 
40,000/. as well as be at the expence of 
procuring, provisioning, aad settling 
a Colony of Chinese. 

The question was deemed by Minis- 
ters of sufficient national consequence 
to be referred to the consideration of 
the Lords Committee of the’ Privy 
Council, before whom the Writer at- 
tended several times to give every ne- 
cessary explanation and iaformation ; 
and their Lordships were pleased to 
report, a short time previously te the 
change of Administration,that the pro- 
posal from Mr. Barham and Capt. Lay- 
mao for the execution was not un- 
reasonable, and that carrying the Plan 
into effect would be attended with 
great national advantage; which is 
recorded in the Minutes of Council 
for January 1807. 

Had therefore Mr. Windham re- 
maiued in office a short time longer, 
this Pla», so important in its object, 
would long ere this have been com- 
pleted; as both Mr. Wiadham and 
Mr. Barham were heartily disposed 
for its accomplish meut—the one hav- 
ing the power, the ether the means, 
and the Writer the inclination, if not 
the ability, to have executed it, 

No 
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No farther proceeding took place 
relative to the subject until Mr. Bar- 
bam, from the procrastination we had 
experienced, siguified his intention of 
bringing the subject at once before 
Parliament ; and in the House of Com- 
mons on the 4th of April 1811, moved 
“ That a Committee be appointed to 
consider the practicability and expe- 
diency of supplying our Colonies with 
Free-labourers from the East Indies, 
and to report their opinions to the 
House ;” whieh passing nemine con- 
tradicenie,the substance of the Report, 
dated June )2, IS11, was, ** They (the 
Committee *) see no reason to sup- 
pose that the Chinese might not be 
inclined to extend their emigrations 
to the West Indies, either directly from 
China, or from other countries where 
they have already established them- 
selves: and your Conmnittee are fully 
impressed with the important advan- 
tages which might, under proper ar- 
rangements, be expected to result to 
those Islands, from the introduction 
of a class of Free people, so distin- 
guished by their orderiy and industri- 
ous habits.’— However, as Mr. Bar- 
ham had been thwarted in his endea- 
vours, and his then object of having 
the traogection recorded in Parliament 
was answered, the Report has remaiu- 
ed upon the shelf ever since. 

Pending the travsaction with Mr. 
Windham, the Writer saw a paragraph 
in a Newspaper, saying, ** That a ship 
had been engaged by the East India 
Company, to carry Chinese settlers 
from Calcutta to Trinidad with a 
cargo of piece goods;” but, as it was 
not to be supposed that his Majesty’s 
Ministers, or even the East India Com- 
pany, would engage in so illicit a con- 
cern, and Calcutta appeared an ex- 
traordinary place to import Chinese 
from, the Writer, in consequence of 
what had been declared by Lord Buck- 
inghamshire and Mr. Suilivav, paid 
no attention to the subject, until im- 
formed of the arrival of the ship and 
cargo by Mr. Windham, who repro- 
bated the proceeding as a jod he should 
be ashained to have had any thing to 
do with; but very handsomely and 





* Composed of the Right hon. Sir J. Sin- 
clair, Bart.(then President of the Board of 
Agriculture); Right hons. G. Canning, 
G. Rose, R. Peele, F. Robinson; Sir J. 
C. Hippisley, bart.; Messrs. Whitbread, 
Barham, Wilberforce, Babington, C. 
Ellis, WV. Smith, Goulburn, Huskisson, &c, 


considerately recommended the Writer 
to bring forward proofs as to his hav- 
ing suggested the original Plan. 

On taking leave of Mr. Windham, 
as the Wriler relied on the honour 
of Lord Buckinghamshire, he first ad- 
dressed his Lordship as follows : 


** My Lorp, Aug. 10, 1806, 
** T beg leave to call to your Lordship’s 
recollection, that, in the month of July 
1802, I had the honour (through the 
medium of Mr. Vansittart) of submitting 
to your Lordship, as one of his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, some Hints 
I had digested fur cultivating the Island 
of Trinidad by means of Chinese; of 
which your Lordship was pleased to ap- 
prove; and directed me to explain in 
writing how the measure could be carried 
into effect, which I fully described; and 
the whole Plan was transferred to the 
Commissioners forTrinidad, that it might 
have the support of an Official Report.— 
This subject has since engaged a con- 
siderable portion of my attention ; and I 
lately suggested to the present Members 
of his Majesty’s Government.a more ex- 
tensive plan, upon a similar principle, 
for the cultivation and improvement of 
the whole of the British West India 
islands ; which project his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters were pleased to consider as deserv- 
ing of consideration. — After al] the la- 
bour and anxiety | have bestowed upon 
this object, which has ever appeared to 
me of the greatest National importance, 
I confess it surprised me very much to 
hear that a Ship was engaged in India 
te convey Chinese Settlers to Trinidad ; 
and I was excessively mortified to have 
it doubted, from that circumstance, whe- 
ther the idea was originally mine, because 
the measure had been acted upon by 
Members of bis Majesty's Administration 
in 1803.—If merit can be ascribed to any 
plan which I may have submitted to your 
Lordship, I-trust your Lordship will, in 
justice, not be backward in allowing it te 
me in its fullest extent. I therefore take 
the liberty of requesting your Lordship 
to inform me whether the Plan for cul- 
tivating Trinidad by Chinese was not first 
suggested by me.—With many apologies 
for this intrusion, | beg leave to sub- 
scribe myself, Yours, &c. W. Layman. 
Earl of Buckinghamshire.” 
To which I received the following 
answer i 
“Str, Roehampton, Aug.21, 1806. 
“‘ Having been travelling about the 
country for some time, | avail myself of 
the earliest opportunity in my power to 
acknowledge the receipt of your Letter 
of the 10th inst. Although without re- 
ference to documents now out of my 
reach, 
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reach, it is difficult for me to answer it 
as specifically as I should wish, I can, 
however, have no hesitation in saying, 
that I have a perfect recollection of your 
having afforded most important informa- 
tion upon the subject of forming a Chi- 
nese Settlement at Trinidad; and as I 
am inelined to think that Copies of the 


Papers communicated by you were re-— 


ferred to the Commissioners appointed 
to conduct the affairs of that Island, I 
have no doubt the originals would be 
produced, upon your application to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonial De- 
partment.—You will allow me to add, 
that it must always give me pleasure to 
do justice tothe merit of any individual 
who may have exerted himself in the 
public service; and that Lremain 

Yours, &c. BucKINGHAMSHIRE. 
W. Layman, Esq.” 


The foregoing Letter of Lord Buck- 
inghamshire’s, although handsomely 
expressed, yet not containing a speci- 
fic answer, the Writer addressed a 
similae inquiry to Sir Samuel Hood, 
who fully and satisfactorily replied : 

* Str, Centaur, Sept. 3, 180§, 

“IT have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Letter on the subject of a Plan 
you submitted to Government in 1802 
for the Cultivation of Trinidad by Chi- 
nese, which was referred by the Secretary 
of State to the then Commissioners in 
England for that Island; in consequence 
of which, you met as by appointment at 
the Treasury ; and that you were inform- 
ed by the Under Secretary of State that 
the execution of the measure only waited 
an Official Report of the Commissioners. 
The termination of the Commission cer- 
tainly prevented the Report; and, as you 
state it is unknown to his Majesty’s pre- 
sent Ministers in whom the idea first 
originated, I have great pleasure in tell- 
ing you, J always understood the Plan of 
introducing Chinese into the West Indies 
was first suggested by you, and your Plan 
was referred to the Commissioners at 
Trinidad whilst I was one of them; and 
I must, Sir, do you the justice to say, I 
never heard of any other person's. 

(Signed) Sam. Hoop. 
Captain Layman, R. N.” 


Which fact was very candidly cor- 
roborated by the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

“ Sir Great George-Street, 
¥ Dec. 11, 1806. 

* T have been favoured with your Let- 
ter of yesterday; and beg leave to state 
in answer, that I have no difficulty in 
confirming the fact of your having made 
the first proposition to Government, 
which came within my knowledge, for 
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conveying Chinese labourers to the West 
Indies.—You were introduced ta, me, a8 
you state, by Mr. Wilson, and I believe 
by a letter from Lord Nelson (though f 
am not sure of the time when I received 
it) ; and the preposition seemed to me so 
deserving of attention, that 1 imme- 
diately mentioned it to Mr. Sullivan. 
Whether Mr. M‘Queen’s employment 
was in consequence of your suggestions, 
or arose from any other cause, is not 
within my knowledge; nor do I ever re- 
collect hearing of it, until it appeared, by 
a communication to the Board of Trade 
last Summer, that a great progress had 
been made in the execution of the plan. 
—So far as this testimony van be of ser 
vice to you, you are at perfect liberty te 
use it; and I shall at all times be ready 
to confirm it, as a Member of the Com- 
mittee of Council, with any additional 
circumstances which may come to my 
recollection. N. VANSITTART. 

Captain Layman, R. N.” 

It now only remains to guard the 
publick against being prejudiced or 
misled in their judgments against the 
measure by the event of the experi- 
ment which has already been made, 
of importing a cargo of Chinese into 
Trinidad. A concerted plan for the 
discouragement of the present pro- 
ject could not have been laid down 
more likely to have defeated the ob- 
ject, than the mistaken and ill-j 
manner in which it was attempted to 
be put in execution. It has alread 
been shewn that to the success of this 
undertaking several things are abso- 
lufely necessary. ist, ‘That the in- 
tended Colonists should be properly 
selected, as to their habits and ac- 
quirements, with a view to their fu- 
ture employments.—2d, That a pro- 
perproportion of women should be 
procured to insure the means of in- 
crease.—3d, That they should not be 
separated from each other on their 
arrival in the West Indies, but settled 
on the same spot, and by that means 
be enabled to retain their own man- 
ners, customs, civil regulations, and 
police, without which it would be al- 
most impossible to preserve their pe- 
culiar habits, which fit them so admi- 
rably for the purposes proposed. 

A short review of the manner in 
which these people were procured and 
employed will serve to shew how far 
these necessary points were attended 
to. It was whilst the Writer’s origi- 
aal suggestions were, as he was given 
to ar under the considera- 
tion of Government, that, without 

any 
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various Planters, who were to engage 
ta pay them at the rate of six dotiars 
per month (exclusive of prov sious) 
without any inducement or excite- 
ment to industry by making their re- 
muneration depend upon the produce 


any communication to him, a pri- 
vate agent, of the name of M‘Queen, 
Was sent to Prince of Wales’s Island, 
with orders founded upon those sug- 
gestions, for the procuring a nuviber 
of Chinese cultivators, and sending 
them to Trinidad: the person em- 
loyed, it seems, remained at Prince of 
ales’s Isisnd.— But by means of a 
Portuguese agent at Macao, a num- 
ber of Lazzaroni-men(without a single 
female) were procured from thence, 
bavitig nothing of Chinese about them 
but the name, and obtained from 
the diseased and profligate refuse 
of the indolent and degraded popu- 
Jation of a provincial Portuguese 
sta-port town, unaccustomed to the 
fiabits of their industrious country- 
men, and total strangers to the quali- 
fications requisite for their fucure 
employments in the West Indies. 
These people were conveyed from 
Macao to Prince of Wales’s Island ina 
Portuguese vessel, and from thence 
were sent to Bengal, where they were 
obliged to remain till they were cured 
of the leprosy and other diseases 
which they had contracted, and from 
thence were embarked on the third 
voyage (which is a strong proof that 
distance and even a nuwber of em- 
barkations were no obstacle to them) 
in the Fortitude, a ship freighted for 
7500/.*, to carry them, with a con- 
traband cargo of piece goods, to Tri- 
nidad, where the ship and cargo were 
seized by our cruizers on that station. 
On the landing of these people, no 
pre-concerted plan having been ar- 
ranged by Government for their esta- 
blishment and employment, instead 
of being settled together, so as to 
form one Colony (which, in conse- 
queuce of their being without women, 
was scarcely practicable t) they were 
hawked and distributed about to 


of their labour. Thus, not united in 
one community, total strangers in a 
foreign land, without females, and 
consequently without any domestic 
establishments—freed from every re- 
straint to which they might before 
have been accustomed as to their 
moral and civil conduct, and not only 
without any excitement to industry, 
but with every inducement to idleness 
and dissipation, it would have been 
little short of miraculous, if men, 
even the most judiciously selected 
for their necessary habits and qualifi- 
cations, had not, under these circum- 
stances, disappointed the hopes which 
might have been formed of them, 
Still more wouderful would it have 
been, if the people above described, 
under such circumstances, had not 
given occasion to the Planters, already 
deeply prejudiced in favour of the 
Slave system, to condenin the experi- 
ment, and to judze of the Chinese 
character from this ill-selected and ill- 
mauaged assortment f. 

It 1s most anxiously to be hoped 
that this premature and abortive at- 
tempt will have no other effect upon 
the Government, and intelligent and 
respectable West India Proprietors; 
than to operate as a caution against 
committing those errors, which must 
obviously tend to render every effort 
towarde the attainment of so desirable 
an object unsuccessful: and that those, 
who are most interested in the ques- 
tion, may not be discouraged by tri- 
fling considerations from pursuing a 
plan which promises such very nrale- 
rial benefits. W. Layman. 





* £.7,500 for 193 Chinese (which was 


the number landed in Trinidad) is near 


£.40 for the conveyance of eaeh person from Bengal only. 
+ So far from an arrangement being mace with these, people to encourage a spirit 


of colonization, they were engaged to the Planters for the short period of six months 
only; and, by their original agreement, were to have the option of returning to 
China, at the expence of Government, after the expiration of twelve months ; which 
they all did. —This circumstance, although not insurmountable, increases the ob- 
stacle to fresh importation. 

+ There was an instance of a few of a better description which were engaged at 
Prince of Wales’s Island, and which appear to have been those employed by Mr. 
Holmes, then Secretary at Trinidad, and now a Member of the House of Commions ; 


* and who declared in evidence before the Committee, That “ he, on several occasions, 


put 20 Chinese in one cane-field, at Trinidad, and 40 (sometimes 45) Negroes in 
another, and always found the Chinese had finished their task sooner than the 
Negroes. They were also superior to Negroes in clearing wood-land; and he stated 
that “* @ Chinese would find subsistenvé where @ Negro would starve.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


i. The Russian Chiefs, an Ode, by 
George Hardinge, £sg. 4to. pp. 19. 
Booth, 

UR conjecture (Vol. LX XXIII. 
i. 639.) was well founded: the 
classical Pupil of Dr. Barnard is now 
apparent, “ To Frances Countess of 

Londonderry,” the Hon. Mr. Justice 

Hardinge now inscribes his Ode, “ as 

an affectionate admirer of her Ge- 

nius and Virtues, who takes pride in 
recording their Friendsbip as a title 
of honour to his name.” 

Referring to our former Volume for 
a specimen of this excellent Poem, 
we shall here transcribe the worthy 
Author’s yery animated Preface, as 
congenial tothe Charge printed ia our 
Magazine for April last, p. 402. 

“ The following Ode was written soon 
after Napoleon’s precipitate return from 
bis Russian campaign.—That repulse, 
which no lapse of time will obliterate 
from the annals of the world, made 
him a desperate calculator.—The ad- 
versity of depraved Ambition has no 
passive courage in its gift-—Such a Ty- 
rant,—with all his talents,—when For- 
tune had begun to disown him, and 
self-disarmed by the fever of his passions, 
was not likely to be a match for the 
liberties of Europe, in battle-array 
agaiust him.—It was the patriot valour, 
and the devoted enthusiasm, of the 
Russian Chiefs, animated by their So- 
vereign, that called that host into the 
field.—But no vision of hope, when this 
Ode was written, could have reached 
‘the day-spring from on high,’ which 
das illuminated every scene around us.— 
No solitary Muse could have anticipated 
“the signs and wonders’ which a mi- 
racle of the Arm unseen has interposed , 
an Arm, which has accomplished, in a 
féw ‘ little months,’ a deliverance of 
nations, too signal to have been the 
work of mai alone. Amongst the se- 
eondary causes, however, to which these 
blessings may be ascribed, and with no 
invidious comparisons in the ‘ dubia 
ecena’ of that feast which public virtue 
has laid before us, where is now the 
citizen of the human race, who can 
with-hold the allegiance of his heart 
from Alexander—the inspired Sove- 
reign of the Russian Chiefs ?>—This hea- 
ven-bern Hero is of the most elevated 
eharacter that heroism ever has reached. 
He has made victory the angel of peace, 
and power a sacrifice to liberty ;—bas 
captivated enemies, by the ebarm uf 

Genr. Mag. July, 1814. 
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his deportment, and has moralized the 
world by the example of his virtues.— 
May his pre-eminent figure in this awe- 
ful change! and may the new style of 
his victories, be ever consecrated in the 
memory of Kings,—of Nations,—and of 
Men!” 

The classical and very appropriate 
Notes on “ The Russian Chiefs” are 
consderably enlarged; and ove of 
them is so p Moss to our own senti- 
ments, that we cannot pase it over. 

“TI should think,” says the respect- 
able Judge, “‘ I had not written this fu- 
gitive Poem in vain, if it could induce 
me to circulate the enthusiasm, which 
I felt in admiring the deep, and the 
sound, as well as brilliant illustration of 
Liberty in Mr. Canning’s address to his 
constituents at Liverpool. He has ele- 
vated the character of that natural sen- 
timent, without which, life is an op- 
pression, by redeeming it from the con- 
tracted view of it which modern patriots 
have entertained. He gives it, and with 
phiivsophical accuracy, a dignified con-  . 
troul over all shades of difference in the 
municipal constitutions of Government. 
It is in the words of Cicero (his model 
in eloquence)—‘ Won scripta, sed nata 
lex; non alia Rome, alia Athenis.’—If 
I bad the courage to define it, | would 
call it the genuine charter of the mind 
against all oppression.” 


2. The Words of the most Favourite 
Pieces performed at the Glee Club,’ 
the Catch Club, and other Public So- - 
cieties, Compiled by Richard Clark, 
(late of St. George’s Free Chapel, 
Windsor), Deputy at the Three Choire 
in London, and Secretary to the Glee 
Club. vo. pp. wi. and 436. Printed 
Jor the Editor; and sold by ali the 
Booksellers. 

THE Musical World, and the Pub 
lick in general, are much indebted 
to Mr. Clark, for the skill and assi- 
duity displayed in this el t Col- 
lection; and for the intelligent and 
modest Preface by which it is intro- 
duced.—* Should the Work,” he says, 
* reach another Edition, he hopes to 
avail himself of the corrections of 
his friends, and to render it still more 
acceptable.” — That it will speedily 
reach another Edition, we have little 
doubt ; and we hope that the assist- 
ance so asspectfully svlicited will be 
fuily aud candidly imparted. 

* Diffepenve 
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“Difference of opinion having prevailed 
in the musical world respecting the com- 
position of the popular air, and words, 
of * God save the King* :’ some account 
of both may not be uninteresting. Such 
as strikes the Editor as worthy of consi- 
deration is submitted, and in the lJan- 
guage of Georgé Saville Carey, by whom 
it is given, in vindication of bis father, 
for whom he claims the honour of this 
national song, and to which, it would 
Saas he is justly entitled. ‘Henry 

was the natural son of George 
‘Savile, Marquis of Halifax, from whom, 
and from his family, he received a hand- 
some annuity to the time of his death. 
Kt is said re were private reasons 
why be did not retain the name of Sa- 
ville bimself, though he annexed it to 
the Christian names of all the male 
part of his own family. He was a mu- 
sician by profession, and one of the 
lower order of poets. His first precep- 
ter in music was Olaiis Westeinsen Lin- 
net, a German; he received further in- 
structions from Roseingrave; and, last- 
ly, was in some sort a disciple of Ge- 
miniani. Being but slenderly accom- 
plished in his art, his chief employ- 
ment was teaehing at Boarding-schools, 
and among people of middling rank in 
private families. Though he had but 
little skill in music, he bad a prolific 
invention; and very early in his life 
cistinguished bimsel? by the composition 
of songs, being the author both of the 
words and the music. One of these, 
beginning with ‘ ali the girls that 
are so smart,’ is sdid to have pleased Mr. 
Addison 60 mych, that he more than 
onee vouchsafed to commend it. But 
the most successful effort in his art was 
the celebrated popular song of ‘ Ged 
save great George our King’ of which 
— the words and sy were by 
him; the bass bei composition of 
Mr. John Smith. x oy was intended as 
part of a birth-day ode. He was also 
the principal projector of the fund for 
deeayed musicians, their widows, and 
ebildren. In a fit of despair, he Jaid 
violent hands upon himself, on the 4th 
of October, 1744, at his house in War- 
ner Street, Coldbath-fields; and, by 
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means. of a halter, put @ period to a 
life which had been led without re- 
proach, being upwards of eighty years 
of age. As a musician (Sir John Haw- 
kins observes) Carey seems to have been 
of the first of the lowest rank ; and as 
a poet, the last of that class of which 
D’Urfey was the first +.’ Henry Carey 
composed the popular song ‘ God save 
great George our King ;’ but, although 
he had much genius for music, he was 
ignorant of the rules of composition, 
and applied to Smith to adapt or alter 
the bass to the airt.—* As it has beer 
whispered abroad, nay, even given in 
print, that an annuity of two hundret 
pounds per annum had been bestowed 
on me, in consequence of my father 
being the author of ‘ God save great 
George our King, 1 think it a duty in- 
cumbent on me to acquaint the world, 
that no such consideration has ever yet 
transpired; yet I must beg that my 
readers will give me leave to introduce 
a few lines on this subject. In spite 
of all literary eavil and conjecture! as- 
sertions, there has not yet appeared 
one identity to invalidate the truth of 
my father’s being the author of the 
above important song; some have given 
the musie to Handel, others to Pureell ; 
some have signified that it was produced 
in the time of Charles I.; others in that 
of James I.; and some, in their slumbers, 
have dreamed that it made its appear- 
ance in the reignofHenry Vill. It might 
as well have been carried still furt 
back, to the reign of Saul, or that of 
Solomon, the son of David. I have 
heard the late Mr. Pearee Galliard, an 
able counsellor in the law, and a col- 
league of my father, who died some 
years ago at Southampton, assert, time 
after time, that my father was the an- 
thor of ‘ God save the King;’ that it 
was produced in the year forty-five and 
six. Another friend presented it te me 
in its original state, bound up with a 
collection of songs for two and three 
vvices, set to music by Mr. Handel, Dr. 
Ma 6 Mr. Leveridge, Dr. Greene, Mr. 
Eccles, Mr. Lampe, Daniel Purcell, Mr. 
Corfe, and Henry Carey; first printed 
in the year 1750, ~~ Joba Johnson, op- 





# As to Carey’s claim to the honour of having composed this great national air, 
which his son frequently bronght forward, Dr. Burney is of opinion that it was ef 
prior date, written for James H. while the Prince of Orange was hovering over 
the coast ; and when the latter became King, was-forgot. It is certain that in 
1745, when Dr. Arne barmonized it for Drury-lane Theatre, and Dr. Burney for 
Covent-garden, the, original Author of the meledy was wholly unknown, Chal- 
mers’s Biog. Dict. vol. VIII. p. 245; and see our vol. LEV. p. 544. Eprr. 


t See Biograp 


hia Dramatiea, offginally compiled, to the year 1764, by David 


Erskine Baker; continued thence, to 1788, by ives Reed, F.A.S. and brought 
down to the end of November 121), by Mr.’ Jones. 

+ See Anecdotes of John Christopher Smith, ““Mandel’s Amanuensis,” page 43, 
by “che Rev. Mr. Archdeacon Coxe. 
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posite’ Bow-Church, in Cheapside *. It 
precedes another song of my father’s, 
beginning with 
* He comes, he comes, the hero comes: 
« Sound, sound your trumpets, beat your 
drums,’ &e. 
But, for the satisfaction of my readers, 
I will insert the song of * God save 
George our King,’ as it is printed in the 
original text, in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, for October 17454, where it is 
ealled a song for two voices, sung at 
both play-hcuses, and runs thus: 


* Ged save great George our King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the King! 

O Lord our God, arise! 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall : 
Confound their politicks, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On thee our bopes we fix, 

O save us all! 

Thy choicest gifts in store, 

On him be pleas’d to pour, 
Long may he reign! 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cauze 

To sing, with heart and voice, 
God save the King!’ 


“ The stanzas which follow have been 
eecasional, and added to the original 
song: 

Lord, grant that Marshal Wade ¢ 

May, by thy mighty aid, 

Victory bring! 

May he sedition hush, 

And like a torrent rush, 

Rebellious Scots to crush! 

God save the King! 


From ev'ry latent fue §, 
From the assassin’s blow, 
God save the King! 
O’er him thine arm extend, 
For Britons’ sake defend 
Our father, prince, and friend! 
God save the King! 
‘ Every one who has read the history 
ef the Scotch Rebeilion in 1745, will 
remember that Marshal Wade was a 
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commander of great and eminent ability, 
employed by our Government to réepet 
the factivnus spirit of the Caledmians, 
who were hostile tothis country at that 
time, and invadedmany of the Northern 
parts of this Isiand.— following let- 
ter of the ingenious Dr. Harington, of 
Bath, strongly corroborates the authem 
ticity of my father’s being the aurhor of 
the song in question. Hearing from Ve. 
Saie, during my stay at Windsor, «hat 
the Doctor was in posession of thig 
piece of information, I entreated him to 
make it known to me, which he politely 
and readily acquiesced in, saying — 
* Sir, 

*The anecdote you miention respect- 
iug your father being the author and 
composer of the words and melody of 
* God save great George out King,’ is 
@ertainly true; that most respectable 
gentleman Mr. Smith, niy worthy 
friend and patient, has often told mie 
what follows; viz. “That your father 
came to him with the words and music, 
desiring him to correct the bass, which 
Mr. Smith told him was not proper; 
apd at your father’s request he wrote 

n another in correct harmony.” Mr. 
Smith, to whom I read your letter this 
day, the 13th of June, repéated the same 
again. His advanted age and present 
infirmity render him incapable of writ- 
ing, or desiring to be written to; but, 
on his authority, I myself for the 
truth. Should this information prove 
in the least advantageous to yourself, 
it will afford the most sincere satisfac- 
tion and re to, 

Sir, Your most obedient Servant, 

W. Harincton. 
Bath, June 13, 1795. 


*P.S. My curivsity was often raised 
to enquire after the author, before Mr. 
Smith celated the above; and I was often 
misinformed. Mr. Smith says, he un- 
derstood your father intended this air 
as part of a birth-day ode, or some 
what of that kind; however this might 
be, no Laureat or composer has furnish- 
ed the world with any production more 
complimentary or more popular, which 
must ever be the consequence of con- 
cise elegance and natural simplicity.’ 

“ This Mr. John Smith was friend and 
assistant to Mr. Handel many years |f.”” 





* See Balnea, or George Saville Carey’s Journey to Windsor. 
+ In the Gentlewan’s Magazine is the original tune, which J. C. Smith com- 


plains of, and altered at Carey’s request. 


t This verse was added and sung on the defeat of the Scotch Rebels, 1745. 

§ This Stanza was written by Mr. Sheridan, during the performance of the 
evening, on account of his Majesty having been shot at by James Hadfield, a 
maniac, at Drury-Lane Theatre, on the 15th of May, 1800. It gave peculiar 
pleasure, and was vociferously encored by the whole audience. : 

i Schmidt was born 1712, at Anspach, in Franconia, came to England with 


Handel, whe was born February 24, 1686, at Halle, in Upper Saxony. 


«¢ Surely 
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‘ Surely the foregoing letter wears the 
complexion of truth, and yet, either 
from envy or rigid scepticism, it has 
beep held out by many. as a matter of 
doubt, without one feasible authority or 
circumstantial argument that ‘cond 
render itso, Convinced of ‘the infalli~ 
bility of Dr. Harington’s letter, I. con- 
eluded on giving it a phice here, refer- 
ing the-readér to the material and pro- 
vident aid the song had often yielded to 
the King and State, im every: critical 
situation; when lurking Sedition had 
eaused loud and dangerous murmurs.to 
be daily heard in every house and-every 
street, threatening defiance to the sword 
of Justice and her wise «established laws, 
spurning at Majesty, an his road to 
meet his mob-insulted Senate, or an- 
noying him in bis public pleasures; yet, 
has the wavering subject been often 
called back to his original duty to his 
King, and the harsh and clamorous 
voice of Anarchy lulled into_a calm, by 
this divine, this popular, and national 
hymn *,’ 

“* John Ward speaks of ‘ God save the 
King’ in his account of the Professors 
ef Gresham College, published 1740, 
where he gives a catalogue of Dr. Pe- 
pusch’s music as follows: No. XVIII, 
2 vols. 4to. Vol. I. folio 56, * God save 
the King,’ which is all that is there 
mentioned of it. It has been thought 
to be a variation of that gentleman's, 
composed on the above tune; but the 
Editor has not been able, at present, to 
meet with it.” 


Mr. Clark gives another “ popalar 
song, Rule Britannia !” 
“ first sung at Cliffden, in a Masque 
ealled Alfred, before their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
on the Ist of August, 1740 ;. written by 
Mr.Thomson and Mr. Mallet, and set 
to music by Mr. Arne.” 


“* The Glee Club was first held 
at the Newcastle Coffee-House, Castle- 
street, in the Strand, December 22, 
1787. The following gentlemen formed 
the original institution: —Robert Smith, 
esq.; Dr. Arnold; Dr. Beaver; Rev. 
James Hinckes; T. S. Dupuis, esq.; 
John Roberts, esq. James Heseltine, 
esq.; Theoph. Aylward, esq.; Charles 
Wright, esq.; Thomas Gregory, esq. : 
H. Desdier, esq.; Luff. Atterbury, esq. ; 

mas Linley, esq.—Honorary Mem- 
bers: Mr.S. Webbe; John Dyne; Paul 
Hobler; J. W. Callcott; John Hindle ; 
James Bartleman ; Samuel Webbe, Jun.; 
Samuel Harrison. 
The Suciety removed to the Crown 
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atid Auchor in 1788, and continued there 
till 179@; then went to the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, where they. beld their meetings 
till..1791, and. afterwards returued to 
the Crown and, Aueber, where they have 
continued tu meet and dine together 
on alternate Saturdays. The Subscrib- 
ers, at present,, are thirty in number, 
thirteen bonorary, or musical members, 
and four perpetual visitors, and they 
meet ten times in the season; the meet- 
ings begin in December. The Society 
originally met twelve times. The hour 
of dining is half-past four o'clock: and 
the members take their seats at the 
table according to seniority, except the 
professional gentlemen; who always 
take their places in the centre of t 
table on each side. Each subscriber 
pays seven guineas for bis ten nights, 
and is entitled to introdace one visitor 
on alternate nights, which visitor pays 
one pound, The professional gentle- 
men have the same privilege with the 
subscribers. The perpetual visitors bave 
an equal privilege with the honorary 
members. The business of the Club 
is conducted by a committee, consist- 
ing of the president, vige-president, 
treasurer, conductor, deputy-conductor, 
and the secretary, toge:ber with five 
other members, which five are balloted 
for annually. There is also a messen- 
ger, why delivers the Ietters previous 
to each meeting, and attends in the 
room for the purpose of handing the 
books to the conductor when any glee 
is called for.” 
* Non nobis, Domine !” 

* Of this solemn canon, used by way 
of grace or thanksgiving after dinner, 
the Editor presumes to remark, that 
the learned Dr. Burney (page 39, Com- 
memoration of G. F, Handel} says, that 
the chorus of ‘ J will sing unto the 
Lord,’ in the Oratorio of * Israel in 
Egypt,’ has exactly the same intervals 
with the canon befure-mentioned. Whe- 
ther the subject occurred accidentally, 
or was taken by design, the Doctor does 
not know; but he adds, ‘ in eitber case, 
the notes are happily selected, and iv- 
geniously used. As to the original in- 
ventor, or right owner of that serics of 
notes, upon which the celebrated aud 
beautiful canon (which tradition bas 
given to William Byrde) was construct- 
ed, they have been the subject of fugue 
to Zarlino, and to old Villaert, his mas- 
ter, long before Byrde was born; atid, 
indeed, constitute one of the different 
species of tetrachord used by the Greeks 
in the highest antiquity. It has been 
usual on some uccasions to applaud, 





* Extract from a work called the “ Balnea.” 





after 
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after singing this grace; but the breach, 
rather than the observance, of this cus- 
tom might, it is thought, be more de- 
eorous. ‘ Non nobis, Domine!’ is a so- 
lemn act of thanksgiving, felt and ex- 
pressed in the most divine strains, not 
intended to excite applause, but to in- 
spire the heart with the sense 
of gratitude to the Divine Being.” 
* Glorious Apollo.’ 

“On the authority of Mr. Webbe, 
this glee was written expressly by him 
for the Glee Club, when the original 
members had their meetings at their 
respective houses in turn, before they 
had determined where to establish the 
Club. Hence he composed the music 
some time before he wrote the words. 
This glee is, invariably, the first that is 
sung after dinner.” 


Mr. Clark’s historical description 
of Madrigals, concludes with the 
following conjecture on the origin 
of that term : 

** An original sung of rejoicing im bo- 
nour of the Virgin Mother, from madra, 
mother, and galdere; or madrigaidere, 
a rejoicing hymn to the holy mother.” 


From so extensive a range it would 
be easy to select innumerable in- 
stances of beautiful poetic gems; but 
we shall content ourselves with a 
single example, taken principally for 
the purpose of assisting Mr. Clark in 
his inquiry; who says, 

“ Some pains have been taken to dis- 
eover the Author of this beautiful Glee ; 
but with no other effect than the fol- 
lowing information, which the Editor 
had from Mr. Webbe himself :—He |i! 
sent bis servant to the chandler’s sh), 
who réturn’d with a printed sheet of 

aper enveloping the article boug!ct. 

he beauty of the poetry induced Lim 
to set the words to music, The ideas 
are undoubtedly borrowed from sacred 
history.” 


“ Gire for Five Voices.—S. WEnBE. 


When winds breathesoft along the silent 
eep, [sleep : 
The waters curl, the peaceful billows 
A stronger gale the troubled wave 
awakes ; [shakes. 
The surface rougheiis, and the ocean 
More dreadful still, when furious storms 
arise, [shies ; 
The mounting billows bellow to the 
On liquid rocks the tott’ring vessel's 
toss’d, coast; 
Unnumber’d surges lash the foammg 
The raging waves, excited by the blast, 
Whiten with wrath, and split the sturdy 
mast, 
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When, in an instant, he who rules the 
floods, (gods! 
Earth, air, and fire, Jehovah! God of 
In pleasing accents speaks his sovercign 
: will, {still! 
And bids the waters, and the winds, be 
Hush’d are the winds, the waters ease 
to ruar; 
Safe are the seas, and silent as the shore. 
Now say, what joy elates the sailor's 
breast, [blest 
With prosp’rous gales so unexpected 
What ease, what transport, in each face 
is seen ! (serene: 
‘The beav’ns look bright, the air and sea 
For ev'ry plaint we bear a joyful strain 
To Him, whose pow’r uubounded rules 
the main.” 


3. 4 Sermon on the Love cf our Country, 
preached in the Parish Church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, on Thursday, 
January 13,1814, (being the Day ap- 
pointed for a General Thanksgiv- 
ing.) By Joseph Holden Pott, 4 A. 
Archdeacon of Lowden, and Vicar of 
St. Martin’s, Printed by Request. Ate. 
pp. 31, Rivingtons. 


WE have now for many years 
been accustomed to meet this worthy 
Archdeacon, and excellent Pariah 
Priest, in the course of our Critical 
duty; and we always mect him with 
increased respect. We now see him, 
it is true, under new titles; and we 
hope, ere long, to see his pastoral 
labours stil! farther rewarded. Such 
promotions reflect equal houvur oa 
the Patron and the Divine. 

Au injunction of St. Paul to Ti- 
mothy (1 Ep. ii. 1,2.) is selected 
by the Archdeacon tor elucidation, as 
‘carrying with it a just description 
of that spirit which must form the 
substantial grounds of peace , and 
amity in all the world ;" and coutain- 
ing “a plaia rule, with relation to 
Society and Government, for regard- 
ing our own advantage; as it should 
at all times stand counecied with the 
common welfare of mankind, and 
should tend to cherish and promote 
the benelit of other nations.” 


*“ Among the singular opinions,” he 
observes, ‘* to which the fickle thoughts 
of men have given birth, there is one 
which claims our notice on thi, subject. 
Attempts have not been wanting to 
make it questionable, whether the Gose 
pel docs at all encourage the love of 
our Country, or furnish any sanction to 
the generous and noble ardour of a Pa- 
triot Spirit. Nothing surely could 

suggest 
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suggest this doult to any mind not 
warped by some great prejudice, or pos- 
sessed by some prevailing misconception. 
‘They who with unbiassed thoughts shall 
ttrn the page of Scripture, and consi- 
der its examples, may not stand in need 
of many cautions to preserve them 
from this groundless and injurious no- 
tion: but the subject well deserves our 
best attention, lest we should be led 
at any time to lose sight of the just 
measure of our duty in this branch of 
our common obligation.” 

* 4 fitter moment could not be selected 
for the encouragement of a patriot zeal, 
on sound and righteous principles, than 
that by which we are now invited to lift 
up the voice of thankfulness with one 
heart to Almighty God; to bless his name 
for many a successful issue which has 
been furnished to ue in a long pretract- 
ed, arduous, and eventful struggle. If, 
indeed, it shall appear that, throughout 
all the contest, the Government and 
Councils of this Realm have displayed 
the just and equal temper which the 
text commends to us, and which con- 
stitutes the real glory of a Patriot mind, 
great cause shall we have to testify our 
gratitude in any prosperous hour, and 
to join together with unanimous ex- 
pressions in witnessing this grateful 
sense before Him who alone can render 
our prosperity secure and lasting, and 
our civil strength conducive to our own 
good, and helpful tothe benefit of others.” 

“ The two main errors which we 
have to notice and avoid, are ptaced in 
opposite extremes. The first is, that 
which the Jewish people in their worst 
times, and the Heathens in the best 
days of their early growth, were led to 
entertain: for indeed, that which was a 
gross error in the Jews, who had the 
precepts of the Lord for their direction, 
proved a brilliant and imposing miscon- 
evit in unenlightened countries....The 
Jews thought that the love of their 
country consisted in cherishing their 
vain and extravagant opinions of their 
own prerogatives, not only as a favoured 
people, for they were so; but as the only 
people to be favoured of the Lord, which 
was a mistake indulged in full contra- 
diction to the teaching of their own in- 
spired instructors...In the GrecianStates, 
the love of their soil and government, 
their fellowship and kindred, was as ma- 
nifest as that of the most partial of the 
house of Israel could be; and no less 
evident were its excesses. By them, all 
other nations were beheld as mere Bar- 
barians, not less contemptible than if 
thev had been scparated from them by 
a different species. St. Paul found it 


necessary to tell the men of Athens, 
what, it seems, they had quite over- 
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louked,, that *God had made of one 
blood all the natiens of the earth.’ The 
Athenians beasted that they sprang from 
the soil of their own,region, and they 
tovk am emblem tu denute this: so that 
the great truth whieh our Lord's Apos- 
tle set before them was particularly. pro- 
per te them. ‘Ibe Spartan Common- 
wealth distinguished itself. above all 
others by high notions of themselves, 
and carried this mistaken zeal to the 
extremest pitch. Their pride and inso- 
lence became, of course, intolerable. 
The whole education of the . young 
among them wa; formed upon this plan, 
The child was takeu from the parent, 
that it might acknowledge no father 
but the State, and be ready at all times 
to encounter death on that~ account. 
Yet, for wanf of Justice and Equality in 
the Patriot Spirit, what were the fruits 
of all their zeal for liberty and inde- 
pendence, for their customs, Jaws, and 
national importance? The result was 
this encrmous contradiction to a free 
and generous spirit, that of. all people 
upon earth they were the most arro- 
gant and unsocial, the most rude and 
repulsive to strangers, the bitterest foes 
to every neighbour, and ‘the wardest 
masters when they conquered, The base 
people under whose ignominious yoke 
Greece languishes at this day, cannot 
exceed them in this kind of pride, or 
surpass them in this insolent contempt. 
Singular indeed it is that they who are 
the present masters of the soil of Greece, 
aud who rank low indeed 2mong men 
in all good attainments, in ail improve- 
ments intellectual or uoral, adopt the 
same extravagant pretensions to a na- 
tional importance, and shew the most 
ridiculous disdain for those who excel 
them in such manifest degrees. The 
opposite extreme to that which has 
thus been considered, is the more mo- 
dern fancy that the jove of our country 
is entirely superseded by the laws of 
general benevolence, which the Gospel 
so forcibly inculeates. But our Lord 
himself, who never trampled. on the 
ties of nature, had many a touch of the 
tenderest compassion for his country- 
menin particular. Among the bitterest 
tears which he let fall, were those which 
he shed when he drew nigh to Jerusalem, 
and contemplated the near approach- 
ing doom of his country and his coun- 
trymen.” 


After having noticed “ the several 
extremes which it behoves us tu 
avoid;” the Archdeacon proceeds 
“to frame, in compliance with the 
text, a just view of the noble prin- 
ciple which it was [his] purpose to 
illustrate and apply 5” which be lumi- 
mously 








says 
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nously expounds under three distinct 


divisions. 


“« That ‘ prayers and supplications 
should Be made for all men.’ — That 
‘ prayer and thanksgiving be made for 
Kings, and for all that are in authority.’ 

“* The whole theatre of this Globe, and 
Europe in particular, has undergone 
eventful changes; and the task, there- 
fore, of the Civil Power in each State, 
and in our.own especially, which ranks 
so highly in the scale of Nations, has 
been proportionably difficult and trying. 
Whatever may be the design of Provi- 
dence, whatever may be the Sovereign 
Will of God in conducting these events, 
let us be careful to cultivate, as our 
only stay, the favour of Almighty God. 
Let us cleave to this ground of good 
hope, as the only means of profiting 
amidst all events, whether they be pros- 
perous or adverse. And this leads to the 
last particular which the text presents. 
it sets forth the true end of every duty 
which we have to discharge, as s-rving 
to promote peace and good cenduct 
among men, ‘ that we may lead our 
lives in all godliness and honesty.’ 

** Let us be ready to unite at all times in 
earnest prayer. and faithful services for 
the furtherance of harmony and con- 
cord in our country, and for maintain- 
ing the just respect and honour of the 
civil sway; that we may not be found 
among the number of those who are re- 
gardless of the benefit of social order. 
The word of Truth and Revelation; so 
far from erasing from the hearts of men 
these natural impressions, serve to fix 
their real limits ; and in proportion as 
that light is truly entertained, will be 
the rea! fervour of a Patriot Zeal, 
founded upon liberal views, upon disin- 
terested judgment, upon a self-denying 
temper, upon forbearance and endur- 
ance, all which form the genuine fea- 
tures of the patriotic character.” 


4. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St.Paul, before the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor, &c. on 
Sunday, the \st of May 1814, being 
the First Sunday in Easter Term. By 
the Hev. William Tooke, F. R. S. 
Chaplain to his Lordship. 4to, pp. 32. 


OUR opinion of the Discourses of 
this learned and elegant writer, which 
has already been amply sfated, is far 
from being lessened by the Sermon 
now befure us, from Matth. xxiv. 35. 
* Heaven and earth shall pass away; 
but iny words shall not pass away,’ 


“In the days we are. fallen upon,” 
says the, Preacher, “ we have seen the 
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religion, the governments, the distri- 
bution of kingdoms, undergoing not 
simple modifications, but complete al- 
terations and subversions. The recent 
general uproar in the world has given 
a greater shake to the minds of men 
than to the kingdoms of the earth. The 
notions of mankind, in politics, in mo- 
rals, in short in the various objects that 
occupy their faculties, have taken a 
different turn. History perhaps can- 
not furnish us with a similar instance 
of a change so vast and momentous, 
and at the same time so rapid, in ‘he 
complexion ef the world. Into the :m- 
mediate or proximate causes that cén- 
spired to produce these notorious effects, 
and what ulterior causes may arise irom 
them in general, it is not here cur bu- 
siness to inquire. And in this respect, 
were we to ‘give our heart to know 
wisdom, and to know madness and 
folly,’ we should only discover with the 
sagacious Monarch, ‘ that this also is 
vexation of spirit.’—-But into the con- 
sequences that~may eventually proceed 
from such changes to the vital interest 
of Christianity, as it is within our pro- 
vinee, it is no less our important duty 
to inquire. Every cause which acts in 
the natural or moral worid, may be 
considered as an instrument of the di- 
vine will; and those which to us appear 
the most irreconcileable, and to act in 
the most opposite directions, are all at 
the same time executing the great de- 
signs of Providence, and make part of 
one uniform and complete system.— 
There is perhaps nothing in which the 
hand of God is more evidentl, to be 
distinguished, than in the dispositions 
of nations and empires, and the changes 
that are continually happening to them. 
The things indeed which are of the 
utmost consequence to mankind, often 
depend on these changes of the condi- 
tions of nations and empires. These 
are circumstances with which the moral 
character of men is intimately connect- 
ed. Nations polished with liberal arts, 
and enlightened with useful knowledge, 
become more susceptible of virtue, bet- 
ter qualified to receive those truths 
which God may be pleased to reveal to 
them of himself, and according to their 
public situation may be more or less 
fit to have true religion committed to 
their charge. No doubt can be enter- 
tained that the public transactions of 
countries, since the period of the plant- 
ing of the Gospel, have continued to 
bear the same kind of relation to Chris- 
tianity, and are still directed by Pro- 
videnee with the same views. It is a 
plan carrying on to the consummation 
of the present world; and. when we 
coutemplate it, it seems like one great 

drama 
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drama connected in al] its parts, and 
conducted by the almighty Author and 
Governor of the universe.—To execute 
the divine purposes, ambitious men have 
heen merely instruments. They have 
been ‘the rods of bis anger, and the 
staff in their hand has been the weapon 
of his indignation;’ they have been 
themselves insensible of the purposes 
for which they were employed; they 
have thought of nothing but extending 
their own power and gratifying their 
ambition; they have looked no farther 
for the success than the numbers of 
their forces and the prowess of their 
arms : not considering the unseen hand 
which bore them along, which made 
every thing fall before them, but which 
could in dan instant check their pro- 
gress and finish their career. Such men 
have enjoyed all the glory with which 
in the language of worldly flattery con- 
querors and heroes are invested, and 
have reached the very summit of human 
greatness; when, if we coolly view their 
actions, stript of all this parade, we 
must look on them with detestation 
andhorror, For, turning to those whe 
are the subjects of such victories and 
triumphs, is to see the dreadful extre- 
mity of human distress in all its forms; 
to see multitudes of persons involved in 
one common fate, and having their for- 
tunes, their lives, and whatever is most 
dear to them, sacrificed to military vio- 
lence. Yet it is by such events, full 
of suffering, desolation, and slaughter, 
that the purposes of God are accom- 
plished in the greatest transactions of 
the world. The events of war and the 
revolutions of empires bring with them 
some of the most severe and general 
ealamities to which mankind are sub- 
ject, and at the same time are the 
events in which his hand seems most 
visibly to interpose. The conclusion, 
therefore, to be drawn from all such 
considerations is; not, that God is un- 
just in permitting these evils to befall 
his creatures, but that they are designed 
to answer particular purposes of his 
providence, with which we cannot pos- 
sibly be acquainted. And when we see, 
that in some remarkable instances this 
is certainly the case, there is the greatest 
reason for us to infer that it is so al- 
Ways.” 


5. A Sermon preached at the Parish 
Chureh of St. Luke, Middlesex, before 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
and the Committee of the Royal In- 
stitution for the Education upon the 
British System of One Thousand Chil- 
dren of the Poor of all Reigious Deno- 
minations, in the Wards of Aldersgate, 
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Bassishaw, Coleman-street, and Crip- 
plegate, in the City of London, and 
in the Parish of St. Luke and Liberty 
of Glasshouse-yard, in the County of 
Middlesex, on Sunday, March 13, 
1814. By the Rev. William Tooke, 
F.R.S. Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor. 8vo. pp. 22. Printed 
Sor the Use of the Committee. 


NEITHER the office of Lord Mayor 
of London, nor that of his Chaplain, 
at least in this glorious and eventful 
year, can be considered as a sinecure- 
Independent of the numerous altend- 
ances on Princes and Sovereigns in the 
City State Coach, and the Festivities 
at Guildhall and the Mansion-house, 
the present worthy Chaplain is called 
on, again and again, to labour in 
his proper vocation, and to plead for 
the young and the helpless. Were 
it in owr power as easily to dispense 
Ecclesiastical Preferment where it is 
so well merited, as itis to give praise 
where praise is justly due, Mr. Tooke 
would not be long without at least a 
Prebendal Stall. But we must attend 
to his masterly discourse. 

“ The fault of which we are cautioned 
in our text (Eccles. vii. 11.}, of cen- 
suring the temper and manners of the 
times, and disparaging their value in 
comparison of the former, is of so old 
a date, is so deeply seated in the na- 
ture of man, and admits of being se 
plausibly palliated by such obvious im- 
perfections of the present, that it is 
rather a hopeless task to persuade the 
advocates and abettors of this practice 
of their unreasonableness and partiality. 
The pen of the satirist has in all ages 
been employed in censuring and vilify- 
ing the present times, and charging 
them with a variety of follies and ex- 
travagances, which to the former are 
said to have been unknown. The 
tongue of the garru!ous old man expa- 
tiates with peculiar complacency on the 
delightful theme of the days that are 
past, of those of his youth in dero- 
gation of the present. It is in some 
degree founded in the very nature and 
constitution of man4 seeing he forgets 
nothing more easily than frailties and 
follies in which he himself bore a part, 
and therefore judges nothing more se- 
verely than errors and deviations which 
have now no more charms for him, 
Even the real and undeniable imper- 
feetions, by which every age, and our 
own in particular, is marked, may far 
nish some specious arguments in exten- 
uation of this fauJt. For instance, if we 
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advert solely to the seepticism; the in- 
eredulity, 
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credulity, the party-spirit, the effemi- 
nacy and fastidiousness of our days, 
which occupy the attention of so many 
of our moral censors; judging from 
this view alone, the sentence of con- 
demnation ‘will be passed upon a 
whole age, and it is branded with the 
characters of invective and reprobation, 
Plausible however as these excuses may 
be, they are by no means favoured by 
the admonition of the venerable sage 
whom we have selected for our guide in 
the present discourse. Say not thou, 
thus he speaks after the experiences of 
a long life, what is the caase that the 
former days were better than these : for 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this, 
And in reality where is the wisdom of 
allowing oneself in a general censure 
which would be degrading tothe greater 
part of our contemporaries? Where is 
the wisdom of tacitly assuming to one- 
self merits and excellences, which rest 
only on a warped and partial compari- 
son of the past with the present? 
Would it in short be wise, by openly 
complaining of the deterioration of the 
times and the degeneracy of mankind, 
to arraign Providence of having with- 
drawn its patronage from our species 
and surrendered it to unprecedented ob- 
liquities? Is it not a far nobler, worthier 
occupation, as leading to more liberal 
and loftier sentiments, to consider the 
spirit of the age on its fairer side, to 
ebserve in it the preparatives and ap- 
proximation to a better order of things ; 
and by these views to confirm our minds 
tn the belief in God and in his care of 
the human species? - Let us then chuse 
this elevating and beneficial consider- 
ation as the theme of our present dis- 
course, by directing our attention to 
the praiseworthy qualities of the age. 
And that it may be at once interesting 
both to our understanding and to our 
heart, our first endeavour shall be to 
make good this commendation, and 
thence to form the necessary determi- 
nation on our parts to merit, to maih- 
tain and to augment the worth on which 
it is founded,” 


After demonstrating that “ igno- 
rance is the great parent of credulity 
and superstition ;” and that “ the 
effects of religious truth on the minds 
and passions of a peuple are no less 
favourable to liberty ;” the Preacher, 
with great liberality, observes, 


. “ The spirit of toleration, which is 

peculiar to the present #ra, deserves to 

be included amongst its nobler and laud- 

able qualities. After a sanguinary con- 

flict of many centuries, mankind are 
Gen. Bac. July, 1814: 
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becoming gradually weary of quarrel- 
ing and fighting, of murdering one ano- 
ther about their diverse conceptions of 
God, his purposes and dealings. They 
begin to perceive, that, if reason already 
acknowledges even in religion only one 
truth, yet that each individual conceives 
and must conceive of God and his ways 
according to his own sense and appre- 
hension; they perceive that the exte- 
rior and sensible forms of religion are 
only means to the generating of inward 
sentiments of devotion, and that this 
end can only be ‘obtained by various 
methods and diverse external rites and 
ceremonies. They perceiye in short, 
that the religion of the individual, as an 
affair of the soul and the conscience, 
belongs not to the jurisdiction of human 
tribunals; and that in every instance it 
is an abnegation of true religion and 
blasphemy against the Supreme Being, 
to open dungeons, to forge fetters, and 
to spill the blood of brethren under the 
specious pretext of advancing his glory,” 


After strenuously recommending 
** the resolution to do all that in us 
lies to preserve pure and unenervated 
the moral sense of our contempora- 
ries, and thereby to enhance the sanc- 
tion of duty as the public rule of our 
actions and judgments,” he continues, 


** Would we have the glory of living 
in an age propitions to the perfecting 
and ennobling of our species; we must 
endeavour above all things to keep un- 
sullied the moral sense of human dig- 
nity and human obligations, we must 
protest openly and resolutely against 
whatever has a tendency tosuppress and 
diminish the proper liberty of immortal 
beings; we must by a discreet frank- 
ness in behalf of what is the sacred 
right of every man, vindicate and up- 
hold the cause of general instruction 
and moral improvement. To this end 
nothing can more efficaciously under 
the divine blessing conduce than the 
Institution which it is not more incum- 
bent on me as a lover of our country 
than it is my delight to recommend, An 
Institution patronized by our august 
and beloved-Sovereign, and encouraged 
by the illustrious Princes of his House, 
the emulators of his virtues. If then 
you would follow their patriotic, their 
pious example, if you would derive to 
yourselves the grateful attachment of 
a numerous population, if you would 
prove a blessing to the rising generation, 
if you would have your names enrolled 
by an enlightened and) virtuous poste- 
rity among the benefactors of mankind, 
if yoo would merit the approbation of 

‘ God: 


> 
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God, and attraet upon your country the 
smiles of Heaven, if you would follow 
the example of the divine founder of our 
religion, who went about doing good, 
you will cordially embrace the oppor- 
tunity that now offers of contributing 
of your substance to the Royal Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Poor 
upon the British system for One Thou- 
sand Children, extending, like the 
bounties of Heaven, to all religious de- 
nominations. Hearken now to the ac- 
count of what is proposed under God's 
superintending Providence by this In- 
stitution from the statement of those 
who understand it best :—[Here the Re- 
port was read.|—What you have now 
heard, and the earnest desire I cherish 
of contributing as far as in me lies to 
the rendering of not only the present 
days but future generations still better 
than the former, instead of idly com- 
plaining that the present days are worse 
than the former, will, I trust, be my apo- 
logy, if any apology be necessary, in 
making this appeal to the best affec- 
tions of your nature. As national pro- 
vision, however copious, and however 
managed, will not answer all the wants 
and distresses of mankind. They will 
break in from a thousand sources, ia 
forms which no laws can foresee or pro- 


vide for. Whenever then, as at pre-~- 


sent, such objects present themselves: 
when you can by a little seasonable re- 
lief effectuate so great a good; I mean 
the education of the children of the 
necessitous; in which number may be 
justly included, not only the chil- 
dren of those who are themselves the 
proper objects of our charity, but like- 
wise those of the industrious labourer 
or mechanic, who, although able to 
maintain himself and family, may yet 
be unable to give his children a proper 
education. Now, though the poor of 
every age, who are incapable of labanr, 
have a natural right to our care and be- 
nevolence, yet our liberality can never 
be so well bestowed as in securing the 
proper education of poor children; be- 
cause, by the same sums given we do 
them services infinitely greater than we 
can bestow on the full-grown or the 
aged. For after a certain time of life 
we can have little hope of rectifying 
their morals, even by the most ardent 
and generous efforts of our charity. 
Their habits and vices are already too 
strongly rooted to be effectually remov- 
ed, either by our munificence or our 
instruction. Bat their children, if so 


- fortunate as to fall under the care of the 


and charitable, are like tender 
shoots under their forming hand, capa- 
he ef being fashioned into any shape, 
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of having their crookednesses of mind 
set straight, their obliquities easily and 
effectually corrected. More particularly 
the children of the necessitous in great 
and populous cities have an uncommon 
claim to the charity and compassion of 
mankind. In country villages, if the 
peor be sometimes distressed and igno- 
rant, yet the few illexamples they meet 
with, the few opportunities of aban-, 
doned wickedness, and the mere toler- 
able state of religion and morals in these 
solitary scenes, are so many happy 
checks to their progress in vice and vil- 
lainy. But he who views the state of 
the uninstructed poor in great cities, 
views human nature in its lowest and 
most abject state of misery, wretched- 
ness, and profligacy. Urged by want, 
let loose to every impulse of inordinate 
appetite by frequent opportunity and 
secrecy of action, tempted by wicked 
examples, inflamed by evil communi- 
cation and intoxicating liquors, their 
life is too generally a horrid compound 
of riot and distress, rapacity and thiev- 
ing, prostitution and robbery, wicked- 
ness and despair. In a word, they.com- 
monly adopt all the vices of untamed 
savages, without the counterbalance of 
their virtues.” 


6. Proverbs chiefly taken from the Ada- 
gia of Erasmus, with Explanations ; 
and further illustrcted by correspond~ 
ing Examples from the Spanish, Italian, 
French, and English Languages. By 
Robert Bland, A.D. F. S.A. smail 


8vo. 2 vols. 


THIS amusing book is founded on 
the celebrated Adagia of Erasmus, 
though it bears we prema in 
size to that celebrated work. We 
cannot, indeed, justly make any ob. 
jection to Dr. Bland’s collection, ex. 
cept that the illustrations are some- 
times too concise. Erasmus occa- 
sionally runs out into very long di- 
gressions, which when they relate 
to temporary matters, such as the 
corruption of the Monks, are cer- 
tainly better omitted: but they are 
sometimes interesting and instructive, 
in which cases they would have borne 
a closer imitation, or even a trans- 
lation. His learned references to 
Greek authors would, perhaps, have 
been too formidable for modern 
readers: yet, when they are moder- 
ately introduced as translated in the 
elegaut Anthology published by the 
Doctor's Son, they have a very at- 
tractive effect. The Proverbs are 
given in Latin, but an English trans- 

lation 
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lation is generally subjoined, and par- 
allel sayings in- other langoages are 
very often introduced. No partica- 
lar order seems to be observed in the 
arrangement of them. We shall give 
one or two specimens: 

Que uncis sunt unguibus ne nutrias- 
Do not feed, or take under your roof, 
animals of ferocious and savage dispo- 
sitions,, that have sharp and. crooked 
claws. Do not cherish a snake in your 
bosom, or enter into friendship with 
crafty and deceitful persons. ‘'Otez un 
vilain du gibet, il vous y mettra,’ Save 
a thief from the gallows, and he will cut 
your throat. ‘Cria el cuervo, y sa-+ 
carte ha los ojos,’ Breed up a crow, and 
he will tear out your eyes. Ingratitude 
andthe unyielding bent of nature, were 
typified by the Greeks, under the ele- 
gant representation of a g~.. siving 
suck to the whelp of a wolf, with a sub- 
scription, which has been thus rendered: 
A wolf reluctant with my milk I feed, 

Obedient tu a crue! master’s will ; 

By him I nourish’d, soon condemn’d to 
, bleed, {still. 
For stubborn nature will be nature 


We may add two familiar lines to these, 


The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so 
long, — [young.” 
That she had her head bit off by her 


The above version of the Greek 

igram Tov Avxor e&, &e. is by Mr. 
Bland. We choose another example, 
chiefly because it contains the Author's 
further explanation of his own plan. 

** Manibus, pedibusque. With the ut- 

most exertion of our hands and feet, 
or with Zooth and nail, as we say. Ner- 
vis omnibus, straining every nerve, ex- 
erting our utmost power and ability to 
effect our purpose. Remis velisque, push- 
ing it on with oars and sails; Omnem 
movere lapidem, leaving no stone un- 
turned, to discover what we are in 
search of :—are forms of speech used by 
the Romans, which have been adopted 
by us, and are therefore here admitted ; 
1s may also be, Toto pectore, with our 
vhole soul, loving or hating any one. 
‘hese are all, and indeed many more 
Smilar expressions, treated of by Eras- 
ms as distinct Proverbs; but it was 
thught better to bring them together 
hea, in this manner.” 

“tt may not be amiss, once for ail, 
to Oserve, that 1 have not confined my- 
self > the sense given by Erasmus to 
manjof the Adages. As | have fre- 
quent. passed over very long disqui- 
sitidns when they appeared to me not 
suitabl to the present state of litera 
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ture, or of the times; so, on the other 
hand, I have sometimes expatiated 
largely, where he has given the expo- 
sition in two or three lines. Another 
considerable difference is, that here 
are introduced many corresponding 
adages in the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and English languages, none of which 
are to be found in his book. It is sin- 
gular, Jortin rémarks, that though 
Erasmus spent a large part of his time 
in Franee, Italy, and England, it does 
not appear that be was ever able to cun+ 
verse in any of those languages; : or per- 
haps to read the productions of any of 
the writers of those countries, excepting 
such as were written in Latin; which, 
as a language in general use, appéars to 
bave been adopted by most of the lite- 
rati down to his time; excepting per- 
haps by the Italians, whose language 
had attained a higher degree of polish 
and perfection than any of the others.” 

Vol. I. p. 84. 


As there are few persons to whom 
Proverbs are not an altractive species 
of Literature, there can be littledoubt 
that these volumes will obtain an 
extensive circulation. Their style is 
familiar, and their matter very va- 
rious. 


1. An Introduction to the Study of Bib- 
liography. To which is prefired a 
Memoir on the Public Libraries of 
the Antients. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne. ilustrated with Engravinge. 
8vo. 2 vels. pp. 758 and 156. 


IT would be difficult to give a 
clearer idea of this useful ‘“ Introduc- 
tion,” than in the words of the modest 
Author. 


“It contains a series of observations 
on the different subjects connected with 
Bibliography. It comprises, first, a 
summary account of the materials used 
for writing in different ages and coun- 
tries: next in order succeed the origin 
and progress of writing and printing, 
the mechanism of the art, with com- 
parative observations on the typogra- 

hical execution of early printed books. 
his division is followed by remarks on 
the forms of books,—different styles of 
bookbinding in various ages,—the know- 
ledge of ‘books, and the causes of their 
relative value and scarcity, together 
with the best methods of preserving 
and repairing them. The principles on 
which the classification of a library 
should be conducted, are then explain- 
ed, and illustrated by a copious system 
for its arrahgenient.. The last and most 
extensive division of the work is appro- 
; priated 
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priated to a notice of the principal 
writers, who have treated on the dif- 
ferent branches of Bibliography.—With 
regard to the engravings which are 
inserted, while the author hopes they 
will be found sufficient for the purpose 
of elucidating his work, it were unjust 
not to notice the fidelity and spirit with 
which they have been executed by a 
young artist [Mr. J. Lee], particularly 
the fac-similes of the Books of Images. 
—Throughout the ensuing pages, the 
author's object has been to compress as 
much as possible; many articles of 
lesser moment, therefore, have been 
omitted, for which ample materials bad 
been collected. On the third part of 
the present work, he has bestowed most 
labour, being anxious that nothing of 
importance shovid be omitted: and in 
giving this list of works on Bibliogra- 
phy, such only have been inserted, as 
appeared to be principally deserving of 
attention from the Bibliographical Stu- 
dent. Each book, as far as was prac- 
ticable, has been described from per- 
sonal examination; and where the au- 
thor.could not obtain access to it, either 
in his own limited collection, or in pub- 
lic libraries, he has availed himself of 
the labours of MM. Brunet, Cailleau, 
De Bure, Peignot, Renouard, Santan- 
der, the Rev, T. F. Dibdin, Dr. A. 
Clarke, and other Bibliographers, both 
British and Foreign. From their vo- 
lumes, as well as from the principal li- 
terary Journals, he has been enabled 
to glean the various critical notices in- 
terspersed through the following pages : 
where particularly valuable, rare, or 
expensive works are to be found in our 
public libraries, especially in the Metro- 
polis, care has been taken to indicate 
such library, noticing those chiefly 
which are the most easily accessible.— 
Such is the work now offered to the ac- 
ceptance of the Public, as an Introduc- 
tion to the infant science of Bibliogra- 
phy. Precepts, indeed, the Author does 
not pretend to give:—he merely sug- 
gests some practical hints for Students ; 
at the same time, he ventures to indulge 
a hope, that his labours may be favour- 
ably received by every lover of books, 
as well as by the more experienced Bib- 
liographer.” 


We shall now transcribe Mr.Horne’s 
bill of fare : 


Introductory Memoir on the Public 
Libraries of the Antients :—Libraries of 
the Jews—Of the Persians—Of the Chal- 
-deans—Egyptian Libraries—Library at 
Memphis—The Alexandrian Lihrary~ 
Libraries of the Greeks—Library at 
Athens founded by Pisistratus—Library 
of Pergamus—Libgaries of Rome—First 


public library founded by P. Zmilius— 
Library of Sylla—Of Lucullus—Library 
erected by Asinius Pollio—The Octavian 
Library—The Palatine Library—Library 
of Tiberius—Library of Vespasian—The 
Capitoline Library—The Utpian Library 
—The Gordian ‘Library—Public Libra- 
cries in the Cities, &c. of the Roman em- 
pire—Library at Constantinople. 

On the different substances employed 
for Manuscripts and printed Books.— 
Substances in use before the invention 
of Paper: Stone, Bricks, Lead, Brass, 
Wood, Leaves, Bark of Trees, Linen, 
Skins, Parchment and Vellum, Leather. 
Paper: Papyrus, Paper of Bark, Chi- 
nese Papers, Japanese Paper, Bootan 
Paper, Madagascar Paper, Asbestos Pa- 
per, Cotton Paper, Paper from Linen 
Rags, Paper from different substances, 
Coloured Paper. 

On Manuscripts in general, including 
the Origin of Writing. 

Origin and Progress of Printing, Me- 
chanism of the Art, &c. 

On Bovks: General Remarks on the 
Denominations, Sizes, &c. of Books.— 
Of the knowledge of books, their rePative 
value and scarcity. Prices of books, &c. 
—Essay towards an improved System of 
Classification for a Library. 

A Notice of the principal Works ex- 
tant on Literary History in General, and 
on Bibliography in particular: — Lite- 
rary History. — Writing. — Works on 
Printing.—Books.—Bibliographical Sys- 
tems, Catalogues, &c.: Catalogues, &c. 
of the principal Foreign Public Libraries, 
including Brief Notices of their Contents : 
Libraries of Denmark; of France; of 
Germany; of Holland and the Nether- 
lands; of Hungary and Poland; of 
Italy and Sicily; of Russia; of Spain 
and Portugal; of Sweden; of Switzer- 
land; of Turkey; of North America.— 
Catalogues of British Public Libraries : 
Libraries in London; British Museum ; 
The Royal Society; Sion College; Col- 
lege of Physicians; Middle Temple; 
Inner Temple; Library of the Hon: 


East India Company; Protestant Dis-, 


senters’ Library, Red Cross Street ; 
London Medical Society; Royal Insti 
tution ; London Institution ; Surrey Ir 
stitution; Russell Institution. 
The Appendix consists of 
Books of Images; Brief Notice of 
works printed on “Paper of different~o- 
lours; List of the principal Vignctes 
or Marks used by the Antient Prirers; 
Monograms and Devices of Atient 
Printers, &c.: Unique and illustrated 
Copies ; Works in the Macaronictyle; 
Notices of some of the most @inent 
Printers of the 16tb, 17th, of 218th 
Centuries, and of the principal-ditians 


executed by them ; Codex Eb‘rianus; 
Clleetions 
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Collections of large Works; Notes; 
Bibliographical Index; General Index 
of Matters, 

Such are the leading features of 
the intellectual entertainment pro- 
vided by Mr. Horne. Several of the 
subordinate articles we have passed 
over. Sufficient, however, it is 
hoped, has for the present been given 
to whet the Reader’s appetite; and 
we are uot afraid of his being cloyed 
with the substantial food provided 
for him. 


8, Campbell’s [or Yorke’s) Lives of 


the Admirals (continued from Vol. 
LXXXIII. i. p. 250.) Vol. V1. pp. 522. 
Barrington. 


WE closed our account of the 
Fifth Volume of this very useful 
National Work, by lamenting the 
death of its able conductor, Mr. 

orke; and with a sincere hope that 
the spirited Bookseller might find a 
Successor equal to the undertaking. 
That such has been the case, the Vo- 
lume now before us is a sufficient 
pledge. 


* In order both to accelerate the publi- 
cation, and to render the work more ac- 
curate and complete, it was judged ex- 
pocient, that the Biographical and the 

istorical departments should be exe- 
cuted by different persons. The present 
volume is entirely confined to Biogra- 
phy. This deviation from the original 
plan of Dr. Campbell was rendered ne- 
cessary by the circumstance, that no 
Biography is given in the volume edited 
by Dr. Berkenhout.—Anether deviation 
from the original plan was also deter- 
mined on: the lives written by Dr, 
Campbell are very short and meagre, 
but very numerous. In the present vo- 
lume, a selection has been made of the 
lives of those naval ebaracters which 
presented the most ample, or the most 
interesting materials for Biography.— 
Besides the lives of the most illustrious of 
those seamen, who flourished during the 
period comprised in Dr. Berkenhout’s 
portion of the work, a few others have 
been given, which had been omitted by 
Dr. Campbell.—The Editor of the pre- 
sent Volume has been indebted to a 
friend for the lives of Anson, Hawke, 
and Byron.—W. STEVENsoN.” 

The Naval Heroes whose Lives are 
now given, are, 

“ Captain William Dampier; Captain 
a Leake, master-gunner of Eng- 
land; Sir John Leake; and Captain 
Martin Leake ; George Byng, Lord Vis- 
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count Torrington, incl some Ac- 
count of Admiral Cam ; Sir Jobn 


Norris, and of his sons, ~~ Richard 
Norris, and Adm. H lorris; Sir, 
William Berkley; Cha and John; 
Lords Berkley of Stratton; the Hon. 
William Berkley ; and James, Earl of 
Berkley; Sir arles Wager; Admiral 
Vernon ; Commodore Barnett ; the Hon, 
John Byng; Lord Anson; Admiral Bos- 
eawen; Lord Hawke; and the Hon. 
John Byron.” © 


Recollecting, as we perfectly do, 
the sensations excited by the lament- 
able fate of Admiral Byng; it is sa- 
tisfactory to perceive many new 
lights thrown on the transactions of 
that memorable period. 

“Of the unfortunate engagement off 
Minorca, there is already an account 
given in the historical departnient of 
this work; but, nevertheless, we think 
it proper to lay before our readers, Ad- 
miral Byng’s Letter respecting it; in 
order that his own opinidns and feelings 
on the occasion may be clearly and 
fully brought out. We have another 
reason for printing this Letter. Admiral 
Byng was dis to censure ministers, 
and they, on their part, were determined, 
if possible, to turn aside the popular 
clamour and indignation excited by the 
fall of Minorca, from themselves on the 
Admiral: this was apparent in all their 
conduct towards him, subsequent to the 
action; and it give rise to their with- 
holding from the public eye, some parts 
of his official letter: these parts we shall 
insert, distinguishing them by Jtalics.” — 


The Letter itself appeared in the 
Gazette; and the variations and 
omissions are well worth the Reader's 
attention. For these we refer to the 
Volume; but a few of the many 
interesting traits of the Admiral’s 
personal character shall be extracted. 


“ When he was sent for, on the 97th 
of January, to receive his sentence on, 
board of the St. George, he, said to some 
of his friends, that he expected to. be 
reprimanded, and possibly, he thought, 
he might be cashiered; ‘ because,’ add- 
ed he, ‘ there must, have. been several 
controverted points: the court martial 
hasbeen shut up a long time, and al- 
most all the questions proposed by the 
Court bave tended much more to pick 
out faults in my conduct, than to get a 
true state of circumstances; but [ 
| vapas { cannot conceive what they will 
-fix upon.’—When he arrived on board 
the St. George, and as he was walking 
on the quarter deck, a member of the 
Court Martial came out and told ma 

is 
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his relations, he had the Court’s leave 
to inform him, they had found the Ad- 
mira) capitally guilty, and requested 
him to prepare him for his sentence. 
The gentleman to whom this communi- 
cation was made, went, up to him im- 
mediately, but could not for some time 
address him, he was so much overcome 
with the most. poignant surprise and 
grief: his countenance, however, and 
the embarrassment of his manner, Jed 
the Admiral to suspect that he was ad- 
vancing towards him to communicate 
some unpleasant istelligence; and he 
said tohim, ‘ What is the matter? have 
they broke me?’ The gentleman, per- 
ceiving from this question that he was 
totally unprepared for bis sentence, he- 
sitated still more: upon whichthe coun+ 
tenance of the Admiral was observed.to 
change a little, and be added, ‘ Well,,t 
understand — if nothing but my blood 
will satisfy, let them take it.’—A few 
minutes afterwards, one of his friends 
endeavoured to support aud reconcile 
him to his fate, by observing, that a 
senteuce without guilt could be no stain; 
and that when all the circumstances of 
his case were taken into consideration, 
it was extremely improbable that the 
sentence now passed upon him would be 
earried into execution; he begged him, 
therefore, to indulge the hope of ob- 
taining a pardon. Tv this he replied, 
* What wili that signifyto me? What 
aatisfaction can I receive from the li- 
berty. to crawl a few years longer on the 
earth, with the infamous load of a par- 
don.at my back? J despise life upon 
such terms, and would rather have them 
take it.” 
When the fatal day, March 14, ar- 
Fived, 
. About 11 o'clock, Admiral Byng 
walking across his cabin, and vbserving 
the crowd of boats out of one of the 
eabin windows, took up a spying-glass, 
to view them more distinctly. The 
decks, shrouds, and yards of all the 
ships that lay near, were crowded with 
men; upon which he remarked, ‘Curiosity 
is ‘strong; it draws a great number of 
le together; but their curiosity will 
disappointed: where they are, they 
may hear, but they cannot see.’ A gen- 
tleman said tohim, ‘ To see you so easy 
and composed, Sir, gives me as much 
pleasure as I can have on this occasion ; 
but J expected no less from the whole 
of your conduct heretofore; and the 
last actions of a man mark his charac- 
ter more than ali the actions of his life.’ 
“I am sensible they do, Sir,’ replied he, 
* and am obliged to you for putting me 
in mind. I find innocence is the best 
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foundation for firmness ‘of mind.’—He 
continued to walk about in the cabin 
for some time; enquired what time it 
would be high water; observed that the 
tide would’ not suit to carry bis body 
ashore after dark ; expressed some ap- 
prehensions, that his body might be in- 
sulted, if it were carried ashore in the 
day-time, on account of the prejudices 
of ‘the people against him: but his 
friends assuring him that there was no 
such disposition aniong the inhabitants 
of Portsmouth, he appeared very well 
satisfied on that head.—He walked out 
of the great cabin to the quarter deck, 
accompanied by a clergyman, who hal 
attended him during his confinement; 
and two gentlemen, his relations. One 
of these went with him to the cushion, 
and offered to tie the bandage over his 
tyes; but he having a white handker- 

ief ready folded in his hand, replied, 
with a smile on his countenance, ‘ I am 
obliged to you, Sir; I thank God | ¢ 
do it myself; I think I can; I am sure 
I can;” and tied it behind his head 
himself.—He continued upon his knees 
rather more than a minute, much cem- 
pret and apparently recommending 

imself to the Aimighty; and then 
dropped his handkerchief, the signal 
agreed upon, a few minutes before twelve 
o'clock. On this, a volley was fired 
from the six marines, five of whose 
bullets went through him, and he was 
in an instant no mure.’ ” 


* Voltaire, in his Age of Lewis XV. 
chapter 31, mentioning the condemna- 
tion of Admiral Byng, says, that Mar- 
shal Richelieu, who, from the height of 
a plain country, had seen all the engage- 
ment, and who could form a judgment 
of it, in vain sent a declaration to him 
(Voltaire,) in justification of Admiral 
Byng, which soon reached the King of 
England; but he does not give Marshal 
Richelieu’s declaration; the following 
are copies of it, and of the letter. which 
Voltaire wrote, in English, to the Ad- 
miral, when he transmitted the Marshal’s, 

“ ¢ Sir—Though I am almost unknown 
to you, I think it is my duty to send 
you the copy of the letter which I have 
just received from the Marshal Duke of 
Richelieu : honéur, humanity and equity 
command me to convey it into your 
hands. This noble and unexpected tes- 
timony, from one of the most candid, 
as well as the most generous of my 
countrymen, makes me presume your 
judges will do you the same justice. , 
‘Iam, with respect, Sir, &c. VOLTAIRE. 

* Tothe Hon. J. Byng, Esq.’ . 

** Sir—I am very sensibly concerned 
for Admiral Byng. I do ‘assure you, 

whatever 
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whatever I have seen or heard of him, 
does him honour. After having done all 
that man could reasonably expeet from 
him, he ought not to be censured for 
suffering a defeat. When two com- 
manders contend for victory, though 
both are equally men of honour, yet one 
must necessarily be worsted; and there 
is nothing against Mr. Byng but his be- 
ing worsted, for bis whole conduct was 
that of an able seaman, and is justly 
worthy uf admiration. The strength of 
the two fleets was at least equal: the 
English had thirteen ships, and we 
twelve, much better furnished and much 
cleaner. Fortune, that presides over all 
battles, ang especially those that are 
fought at sea, was more favourable to 
us than to our adversaries, by sending 
our balls into their ships with greater 
execution. I am persuaded, and it is 
the generaliy-received opinion, that if 
the. English had obstinately continued 
the engagement, their whole fleet would 
have been destroyed.—In short, there 
can be no higher act of injustice, than 
what is now attempted against Admiral 
Byng; and all men of honour, and all 
gentlemen of the army, are particularly 
interested in theevent. RicHEtieu.”’ 
“ ¢ T received this original letter from 
Marshal Duke de Richelieu, the Ist of 
January, 1757, in witness of which I 
have signed my name, Ve .raire.”’ 


In the Memoir of Admiral Hawke, 
his glorious contest with Conflans, in 
November 1758, is thus related: 


“On the 20th, about half an hour 
after eight o’clock in the morning, the 
Maidstone frigate let fly her topgallant 
sails, which was a signal for discover- 
ing a fleet. About nine Lord Howe, in 
the Magnanime, made signal that they 
were enemies. Sir Edward Hawke im- 
mediately told his officers, that he did 
not intend to trouble himself with ferm- 
ing lines, but would attack them in the 
old way, to make downright work with 
them; and accordingly he threw out a 
aignal for seven of his ships to chace, in 
order to allure the enemy to fight.—As 
the British neared on the French, the 
weather became squally and rough; but 
Conflans in a very gallant style seemed 
to. offer battle: his courage, however, 
soon cooled, and long before the fleets 
were within the range of shot, he 
changed his plan, and stood right afore 
the wind towards the shere. It was two 
in the afternoon before our headmost 
ships could get up with his rear; but at 
that time the Warspite and Dorsetshire 
began to fire.—The imagination can 
conceive nothing more sublime than the 
spectacle which the hostile squadrons 
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presented at this. moment. A dreadful 
storr: darkened the face of the-heavens. 
The sea was rolling ia tremendous 
waves, which on all sides were dashing 
themselves into foam on treacherous 
rocks and shallows unknown to the 
English pilots. Jn the midst’ of these 
terrible circumstances, ealeulated from 
the very majesty of the physical power 
in action, to awe and intimidate, two 
adverse navies, the greatest that had 
been employed in one of the greatest 
wars in the annals of Europe, freighted 
with the fate, and worthy of being en« 
trusted with the glory of the rival na» 
tions, were preparing for battle.—it was 
a moment, as if nature had resulved to 
contrast the tameness of physical ter- 
ror with the grandeur of heroism; and 
to shew how much more sublime are» 
the moral sentiments of a coliected 
mind, than all the aweful phenomena 
of the heavens darkened, and the ocean 
agitated by a tempest, with the multi« 
farious dangers of secret rocks and un- 
known shallows.—In the opey sea Con- 
flans might have hazarded a battle, 
without the imputation of temerity, as 
his fleet was equal in force to that of 
Hawke, but like a prudent commander, 
he endeavoured to avail himself of all 
the advantages arising from the local” 
knowledge of his pilots, who were well 
acquainted with the navigation of the 
shallows. He. directed them to steer in 
such a manner, as to decoy the English 
among the rocks. But the very exe. 
cution of this proceeding, which at the 
time was thought disreputable to his 
character as a commander, required 
more time in execution than the oeca<« 
sion allowed, and the British ships came 
up with the French before they were 
well prepared for action—At half an’ 
hour after two o'clock, the British vaw 
opened their -fire on the French -rear, 
The Formidable, a French marmof-war, 
commanded by Admiral de Vergery # 
man of great courage and noble deter- 
mination, bebaved in the most heroie 
manner; broadside after broadside were 
poured into her by the British, as they 
sailed successively past towards the van 
of the Enemy; and she returned their 
fire with a itude that excited 
the admiration of friends and foes. In 
the mean time, the Royal , With 
Hawke on board, was ap the 
Soleil Royal, which bore the flag of Con~' 
fians. - intent, as it were, only on her 
prey, she passed on without heeding the 
shot of the other ships. The sea was 
dashing over her bows, and as she came 
rapidly nearer, she appeared as if she 
had been actuated by the furiousness of 
page.—~-Her pilot seeing the breakers 
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foaming on every side, told the Admiral 
that he could not go farther, without 
the mest imminent danger from the 
shoals. ‘You have dene your duty in 
pointing out the danger,’ said Hawke; 
“but lay me alongside of the Soleil 
Royal.’ The pilot bowed in obedience, 
and gave the necessary orders.—The Su- 
perbe, a French ship of seventy guns, 
perceiving what was intended by the 
movements of the English Admiral, ge- 
nerously interposed between her com- 
mander, and received the whole fatal 
broadside which the Royal George had 
intended for Monsieur “Conflans. The 
thunder of the explosion was succeeded 
by a wild shriek from all-on board: the 
British sailors gave a shout of triumph, 
whieh was instantly checked by a far 
other feeling; for the smoke clearing 
away, only the masts of the Superbe, 
with her colours still flying, were seen 
above the water, and in a moment they 
were covered by aroll of the sea, and 
seen no more: but the Soleil Royal was 
spared; she escaped to the shore, where 
she was afterwards burnt with disgrace. 
—About four in the afternoon, the For- 
midable, which had maintained the 
whole battle with such heroic determi- 
nation, struck her colours, but not un- 
til after all her officers had been killed. 
The Heros, a seventy-four, also struck ; 
and the Thesee, of seventy guns, was 
sunk like the Superbe.—Darkness com- 
ing on, the rémainder of the Enemy's 
fleet fled; seven ships of the line hove 
their guns overboard, and ran into the 
river Villaix; about as many miore, in 
a shattered condition, escaped ‘to other 
ports.— The wind blowing strong in- 
shore, Hawke made the signal for an- 
ehoring to the westward of the smail 
island of Dumet. Here the fleet re- 
mained during the night, and as the 
tempest continued to increase, the 
darkness was cecasionally broken-by the 
flashes cf eannon, and the howl of the 
wind; and the roar of the breakers was 
augmented in horrer by the sound of 
guns of distress.—This action, more me- 
morable on account of the terrific cir- 
cumstances in which it was fought, than 
any other of equal mugnitude in the 
annals of heroic achievement, was duly 
appreciated by the whole of Europe at 
the time; and the celebrated Voltaire 
did honour to that gallantry of his na- 
tion, which has since been so lament- 
ably obscured by the atrocious and.vul- 
gar miscreants, who, from the com- 
mencement of the revolution, have sue- 
cessively usurped the antient govern- 
ment,—in admitting that there were 
natural circumstances, which gave an 
inherent superiority to the English ma- 
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rine, in all ages, over that of France.— 
In stating this, it ought not tobe con- 
cealed, that the character of the French 
ration had even then, in the public con- 
duct of its officers, in many instances, 
declined from the integrity of its for- 
mer honour; and that in the transac- 
tions which immediately originated from 
this engagement, the symptoms of that 
abominable profligacy which has in later 
times spread a moral pestilence through- 
out the werld, were very distinctly ma- 
nifested.” 


The character of this brave Ad- 
miral is elegantly delineated : 


“* Lord Hawke indicated by his ex- 
ternal qualities the natural vigour of his 
intellectual faculties. He was above the 
ordinary stature of his countrymen; and 
the structure of his frame had that uni- 
form compactness of appearance through- 
out, which makes the body seem as if it 
were in all its limbs subject to the ac- 
tion of the mental powers—an organi- 
zation equally remote from meagreness, 
the uniform sign of some mental weak- 
ness, when it is not the effect of disease, 
and from pillowyness of muscle, which 
is as uniformly an index of the indo- 
lence that occasions stupidity. He was, 
however, rather a well-formed than a 
handsome man: the expression of his 
countenance was more respectable than 
agreeable, for, although his dispssition 
was neither haughty nor passionate, 
there was a tincture of severity in his 
character, which repressed the affection 
of familiarity. His forehead was tall, 
but somewhat square, indicating at‘once 
quickness of apprehension, and that 
firmness of resolution which 3s distin- 
guished from obstinacy, by being sub- 
ject to the influence of persuasion. It 
was only in the cast of his eyes that 
the symptoms ‘of his constitutional se- 
verity ‘manifested itself; for in other 
respects, we should have expected from 
the character in the rest of his features, 
that he was a man of frank inclinations, 
and disposed to jocularity, though his 
humour might have been tinged with 
satire. Nothing in his  appeararice 
could have led the world te believe him 
eccentric; but there was much to excite 
respect, and te induce a belief that he 
was no ordinary character. Hibs life, 
eonduct, and great success, verify “and 
confirm these observations.” 


9. Love of Fame ; A Satire, Quo. pp. 35. 
_ Sherwood and Co. 


THIS Philippic against ‘a fallen 
Tyrant would have been hailed a few 
months ago as a commendable Tyr- 
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téan effort: but, from the late events, 
the Author himself thinks it “ neces- 
sary to account for the seeming in- 
consistency of propbesying what has 
already taken piace.” 


“The greatest part of this Poem was 
written abroad, when it was understood 
there that Buonaparte was pursuing a 
rapid career of victory into the beart of 
Russia; and was ready for the press the 
beginning of last November—it cannot 
be material to the Reader toknow why 
it was not published before.” 


The Satire concludes by a remark, 
that, if Napoleon bt not bereft of every 
spark of truth, 


*“* He must himself confess, his claims 
all lost, 
Or centres all in this poor single boast : 
The brightest genius in the embattled 
field, (yield, 
Beneath whose arm the greatest heroes 
In human butchery skill’d, the first of 
_ men [guin’d plain. 
Whose bloody triumphs stain th’ ensan- 
Vain madman, no! the meteor’s feeble 
ray [day— 
Is sought in vain, amidst the blaze of 
As misty vapours of a summer's night 
Disperse and fly before the morning's 
light ; 
So all thy glories vanish in the flame, 
The splendid lustre of a Wellesley’s name, 
Marcellus’ sword he bears, and Fabius’ 
shield, [yield ; 
All to his prudence or his fire must 
And what to glory adds a nobler grace,” 
No pang of conscience can its charms 
efface, 
Staff of the weak, the lowly, and o 
press’d, {name is blessed : 
By all whose prayers have weight, his 
The scourge of tyrants, to the good a 
friend, [end. 
Wisdom his guide, and justice is his 
Nations that felt death’s agonizing pang, 
By him are rescued from the lion’s fang, 
Like Jesse’s son, the shaggy beast he 
smote, [threat ; 
Tore the poor bleeding victim from his 
Drove him with shame a fugitive from 
Spain, {pain.” 
Writhing with guilt, and agony, and 


10. Thoughts on various Charitable and 
other important Institutions, and on 
the best Mode of conducting them. To 
which is subjoined An Address to the 
Females of the rising Generation. By 
Catharine Cappe. Dedicated, by Per- 
mission, to William Wilberforce, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 110. Longman and Co. 
Mrs. Cappe has several times ap- 

peared before the publick as a Wri- 

Gent. Mac, July, 1814. 
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ter; and uniformly with credit for 
benevolence and good intention. In 
the present Tract she discusses some 
important points, relative priacipall 
to the Education of Recian oaleae 
under the following heads: 


1, “ An Inquiry into the Motives that 
led to the Institution of the various 
Female Charity Schools throughout the 
Kingdom about the beginning of the 
last Century; the objects intended to 
be obtained by them; the peculiar 
Abuses to which they are liable; and 
the best Means of preventing or rectify 
ing these Abuses—exemplified in a Hise 
tory of the Grey Coat School in York.” 

2. “ On the new Regulations intro 
duced into the Grey Coat School by 
the Ladies’ Committee, and of the Suc 
cess of their arrangements.” 

3. “ Of the comparative Advantages 
of the many long-established Charity 
Schools in various parts of this Kingdom, 
even when under the best Regulation; 
and of Day Schools ;—whether as they 
regard Society at large, or the Benefit 
of the Individuals educated in them.” 

4. “ On the Practice of Apprenticing 
Females for their Labour.” 

5. “ Further Considerations on the 
subject of Female Apprenticeships, and 
especially with reference to those placed 
out by the Foundling Hospital.” 

6. * Reflections on the want of Suc- 
cess in attaining the Objects of many 
benevolent Institutions. — Female Ap- 
prenticeships one Cause of Failure.— 
Suggestions respecting the best Mode of 
placing out young Girls on their leaving 
a Charity School.” 

7. “On the great Utility of Benefit 
Clubs, or Friendly Societies.” 

8. “On Hospitals or Infirmaries for 
the diseased Poor, stating the Import- 
ance of Lady Visitors to Female Wards.” 


Jn ano’: ov her concluding Essay 
Mrs. Cappe says, 

“ I am told that it is no uncommon 
‘thing for the education of a young lady, 
at one of these fashionable seminaries, 
to cost from five hundred to one thou- 
sand pounds per annum!! How large 
a portion of this sum is expended on 
posture-masters, attitude-masters, the 
teachers of the waltz, and the fandango, 
Iam not competent to say; but I will 
venture to affirm that the parents or 
guardians of these unfortunate young 
people may be said in respect to them, 
(as far at least as this part of their edu- 
cation is concerned,) in the words of 
the general confession in the established 
liturgy, to have literally ‘ left undene 
those things which they ought to have 
done, and to have donc those things 
which they ought not te have done,’ ” 


1). Reflee 
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il. Reflections on Materialism, Imma- 
terialism, the Steep of the Soul, an 
Tntermediate State, and the Resur- 
Fection of the Body; being an Attempt 
to prove that the Resurrection com- 
mences at Dedth. By Jeha Platts. 
8vo. pp. 40. Sherwood and Co. 


AFTER the able and the candid 
fnanner ib which this important ques- 
tion has recently been discussed by 
Several of our ingenious Correspon- 
Sens (see p. 17.) it may be sufficient 
to cite the following paragraph : 
~ “ The sum of what I have said, may 
be reduced to the following propositions. 
That death is neither the destruction, 
ner the interruption of human consci- 
eusness. That there is neither an in- 
termediate state of happiness, nor of 
insensibility between death and the re- 
surrection. That there will be no re- 
surrectién of the body. That the re- 
surrection means, either a future state, 
or, the transition to that state, and that 
it commences immediately. at death ; 
when we shall appear before the Judg- 
™ment-seat of Christ, and receive, ac- 
cording to the things done in the body, 
whether they were good, or whether 
they were evil; and that this is the 
‘coming of Christ, the end of the world, 
and the Judgment-day, to every indivi- 
‘dual. I am not so vain as to suppose, 
that what I have written will decide 
this difficult question. After all, we 
must 


* Wait the great teacher Death, and God 
adore :’ 

being fully assured, that, living or dying, 

in the instant of birth, or in the mo- 

ment of death, we are safe in the hands 

of the all-merciful and ever-living Crea- 

tor of all beings and all worlds.” 


12. The Tyrant'’s Downfall; Napole- 
enics; and The White Cockade. By 
William-Thomas Fitz-Gerald, Esg.— 
Exit Tyrannus.—a8vo. pp. 32. 

A very elegant republication of the 
several Philippics of our modern T yr- 
teus, agaiust the Emperor Napoleon 
jn the plenitude of his. power. 

“Nothing,” says Mr. Fitz-Gerald, “is 
‘more common than for men of unset- 
‘tled Principles, and vacillating Politics, 
‘to boast of their consistency; ‘or for 
Writers, both in Prose and Verse, to 
élaim ‘for themselves the ay of ~ 
dictifig ‘Great Events, after their 
‘accomplishment. —To seid these ob- 

. ‘SefVations applying to himself, the Au- 

‘thor begs leave to refer his Reader to 

the datés'of his Napoleonies, and parti- 

eularly to The Wliite CocKaile, printed 

‘Mt ‘the end of The Extracts, and pub, 
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fished last January, to prove his legiti- 
inate title to the Prophetical meaning uf 
VatTes— whether he has the smallest 
tlaim to the Poetical sense of that word, 
it would be presumption in him -to de- 
termine; that must rest with the Public, 
from whose Verdict there is no Appeal : 
all he can call his own are Consistency 
of Character, a devoted love to his 
Country, unbiassed by Party consider- 
ations, and an undeviating detestation 
of the greatest and basest Tyrant that 
Was ever permitted to desolate the 
Earth!— Perhaps he ought to make 
some apology for coining the word Wa- 
poleonics ; but he wanted a’short expla- 
natory title for the series of: Poctical 
Attacks, which he has, systematically, 
made upon The Corsican for the last 
ten years.” 


Happy in catching at the proper 
tmoment for celebrating the virtues of 
our late illustrious Visitor, the re- 
publication is thus inscribed: 

“ The Homage of an Englishman ‘to 
ALEXANDER the Great and Good! 
Emperor of all the Russias. 

At length arriv’d the long-expected day, 

When Britons prov’d how. willingly they 


pay , 
Homage to Virtue, Honour, and Renown, 
In-the great Prince who wears the Rus- 
sian Crown ! 


The Tyrant conquer’d, and the World 


restor’d, Sword ; 
By Russia’s Valour, and Britannia’s 
‘To Freedom’s Noble Isle, endear’d to 
Fame, came ! 


The Good, the Glorious Alexander 


“When the fell Corsican’s destroying hand 


Ravag’d with Sword and Fire his Native 
Land; . 

Th’ Imperial Hero ‘scorn'd to basely 
yield, . 

But led his Warriors'to the Patriot Field; 


-TFhere crush’d the Foe—and ‘from ‘the 


Russian Plain, [Seine ! 
Pursued the-Plunderer to the Barks of 
When guilty Paris open’d wide her Gate, 
And at his feet lay trembling forhec Fate ; 
When all ber Crimes in conscious Wit- 

ness rose, [Fees ! 
And Hope despair’d of Pity from “her 
Great Alexander, as humane as brave, 
Renounc’d Revenge, and conquer’d but 

to save! 

The sole ambition of his noble mind, 
To make bis Triumph useful to Mankind. 
Hail to the Christian Hero, pure from 

> [Good! 
The more than Great, the Merciful, and 
His Princely Nature never will refuse 
The humble Homage of a Loyal Muse ; 


“A Muse that to a'Nation’s general Praise 
‘Presumes to add thése tributary ‘Lays. 


Wi.ctmam-Thomas Fira-Grravp.” 
13, 
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13. A few. Reflections on Passing Events. 
Af. Pans Hatchard, Is. 
THESE “Reflections” well deserve 
a serious and attentive perusal. 


“ The awful page which is now turn- 
ing over in the history of mankind, is so 
strongly marked by an Almighty Hand, 
that even those little accustomed to look 
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up to the Great Disposer, cannot forbear 
attributing to His influence, and not to 
the © councils of men,’ events beyond all 
human calculation.—An attempt to trage 
a few of the leading features of the tinies 
up to their Supreme Source, is an'effort 
which needs no apology, though the fee- 
bleness of its execution demands indul- 
génce.” ° 











REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
* L2 musique est aussi aneienne que le monde; elles semble née avec Vhomme 


pour l'acconipaguer dans sa pénible carriére, adoucir ses travaux, et charmer ses 
peines : ce fut 12 son premier usage. Elle fut ensuite consacrée au culte divin; 


elle en fit une pai 


tie principale, et devint encore nécessaire au peuple 


ur aider 


a la potsie & Gonserver les traditions de leurs ancétres, C’étoit la premiere science 
que l'on enseignoit aux enfans; la musique et la poésie embrassoient_teutes leurs 
“études; on fut jusq’A déifier les premiers hommes quis’y distinguérent.” DuTENs, 


1. . A Collection of Madrigals for three, 
Sour. five, und six Voices, selected from 
the Works of the most eminent Compo- 
sers of the fifteenth and sixteenth Cen- 
turies, carefully extracted from the 
original Books as preserved in the Ma- 
drigal Society, and dedicated to the 
Members, by the Rev. Richard Webb, 
A. M. Minor Canon of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and Priest in ordinary of his 
Majesty's Chapets Royal. Fol. pp. 109. 
31s. 6d. 


THE laboured and learned com- 
positions called Madrigals weresyuch 
ig vogue in Italy in the sixteenth 
century. In 1703, Brossard defined 
a madrigal to be “ une petite Poésie 
de peu de vers libres et ordinairement 
inégaux, qui o’a pas la gesne d'un 
Sonnet, ny la subtilité dune Epi- 
gramme, mais seulement une peusée 
tendre et agréable: c'est sur de ces 
sortes de poesies que quaatite d’illus- 
tres compositeurs ont fait des pieces 
toutes charmantes qu’on vomme de- 
la madrigali. ll yena,a2, a 3,44, 
a 5,.a 6, 7, et 8 voix, et cela produit 
ua stile particulier dans la musique 
que les Italiens apellent de-la stile 
madrigelesco.” Some are of opivion 
that madrigals were invented and first 


_ performed on the organ. The pre- 


sent valuable collection contains nine- 
teen; two for 3 voices, six for 4, 
eight for 5, and three for 6.voices. 
The dates of the pieces ace bet ween 
1552 and 1613; and the composers 
are, C, Tye, L. Marenzio, Praenes- 
tini, Feretti, Pizzoni, Croce, Morley, 
Dowland, Bennet, Bateson, Weelkes, 


. Ward, Gibbons, and Wilbye. For 
. the character of. these authors see 


Burney’s History. We strongly re- 
commend this work to those musical 


Kemp of Cambrid 


societies for whose use and pleasure 
it is adapted, and hope the very 
musical editor will be induced to pub- 
lish a second collection.—* A second 
coliection, never before printed .in 
score, will be engraven, as soon as 
au adequate number of subscribers’ 
names are received.” 


2. The New. Musical Magazine, Re- 
view, and Register of valuable Musical 
Publications, ancient and - (pub- 
lished monthly). Vol. I, Ato. 1809. 
Cook, London. 

THE plan of this Work is good; 
but the execution is indifferent, Each 
monthly number contains half a sheet 
of Jetter-press, aud about eight pages 
of musick very neatly engraven. The 
letter-press consists of a Review. of 
Vocal and Instrumental publications; 
and letiers from Loeschmaun, Hawkes, 
Jacobs, Russell, &c. chiefly concern- 


_ing recent attempts to improve the 


scale of sounds in the organ and 
pianoforte: it also contains ai im- 
perfect biography of Arne, Handel, 
Mich. Haydo, Jackson, Mozart, H. 
Purcell, and J. J. Rousseau. The 
musick consists of selections from 
Purcell, Giardini, Mozart, Guglielmi, 
Hoffmeister, Cramer, Ferrari, &c. &c. 
and extracts from Works reviewed. 
This part of the volume contains se- 
veral vocal pieces by Dr. Joseph 
; who js said to 
be the author and compiler of the 
work.. The fellowiwg extract will 
furnish some idea of the literary de- 
partment. Itis part of a Review of 
the Jubilee, an Kntertainment,, writ- 
ten and composed by the Doctor Kemp 
we haye just mentioned. For his cre- 
dit, we hope he was not the ee 

e€ 
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the Review as well as of the enter- 
tainment. There need be no greater 
Eerioact for the offender, than to 

e proved guilty of such double- 
dealing. ‘“ Doctor Kemp has intro- 
duced himself to the pubiick as the 
author and composer of a picce, 
which, to do him justice, we must 
observe, entitles him to considerabie 
attention. We have long regretted 
the practice of monopoly, which evi- 
dently has prevailed, and siill exists: 
theatrical pieces have almost uni- 
formly been given to insignificant 
composers, to the expulsion (exclu- 
sion ?) of talents; to composers, who, 


‘to their shame be it mentioned, either 


from a want of ability, or some 
other cause, steal passages, and even 
pages, passing them off, or endea- 
vouring to do so, as current coin of 
their own.— English Mariners: this 
glee is preceded by a recitative, 
which introduces all that are to take 


a part in d#: the glee is so arranged - 


that it may be sung by 2 trebles and 
a bass, or by an alto, tenore, and bass 
(why not basso #); the last two lines 
of éach stanza is repeated as a cho- 
rus. The masick by Docior Kemp, 
is both characteristic and beautiful, 
the able manner” (in which) * he 
has constructed this piece, and the 
other harmonized pieces, particularly 
the finalé,—a chorus which has not 
been equalled by any thing theatri- 
cal for years,—is sufficient to evince 
the composer to be of eminence.” 
p- 169. His “‘ eminence” will forgive 
our omitling to transcribe a sample 
of his skill at poetry, or any niore of 
the numerous examples of his defi- 
elency in common grammatical know- 
ledge. We have seen but the first 
volume of this Musical Magazine, 
and two or three numbers, in a larger 
size, of the second. Whether it is 
continued or not, we have no anxiety 
to learn, The individual who took 
in, or was taken in, by this volume 
could never procure a title-page for 
it from the publisher, notwithstanding 
the enticing promises of the Editor. 


3. Rousseau’s Dream, an Air, with Va- 
" yiations for the Pianoforte, composed 
and dedicated to the Right Honourable 
the Countess of Delaware. By J. B. 
Cramer, London, Chappell and Co, 
pp. 9. 38. 
VERY seldom indeed have we 
met wilh a light cowpvsition pos- 


sessing such irresistible claims to 
commendation as the present diver- 
timento. The first two pages are 
occupied with a very sweet intro- 
duction, andante, in common time §, 
following which is Rousseau’s Dream, 
an aria moderato, and 10 beautiful 
variations. The piece is in F major, 
and is not very difficult. With plea- 
sure we advise every player, who can 
span octaves, to procure a copy of 
it, being persuaded he will not blame 
us for so doing, nor the young per- 
former regret the trouble it may cost 
him in learning to play it with ac- 
curacy. 


4. Advice to a young Composer, or a 
short Essay on Vocal Harmony ; where- 
in the Rudiments of Musical Compo- 
sition are intended to be explained in 
a familiar Manner; with Specimens 
Jrom Dr. Greene, Brassetti, and 
Haydn. By James Peck, pp. 46, 

2s. Gd. London, 1810. 

THE letter-press of this book, 
ovly 16 small pages, treats on Melo~ 
dy; Harmony, consonant and disso- 
nant; fundamental base; thorough 
base; chords by supposition ; and in- 
tervals. This is attempting too much 
in such limits. “ But as this short 
Essay professes no more than to open 
the outer door of the Temple of Mu- 
sic, to those who have neither time 
nor opportunity to introduce them- 
selves to the inner courts, he takes 
leave #9 say, that should any person, 
on perusal of this trifle, wish to enter 
more fully into the reasons of the 
rules here laid down, they may read 
and endeavour to understand the 
works of Antoniotti, D’ Lambert (Da- 
lembert)—translation in Encyclop. 
Britannica, article Music,—Ramean, 
Rousseau, Morley, and other old 
writers; and Barthelemon, Callcott, 
Furtado, Gun (on the violoncello), 
King, Kolimann, Miller, and (though 
last, not least) Shield, among the 
moderns.” Pref, This selection of au- 
thors is more singular than judicious. 
To the learner these works will be 
80 many cross-ways in a strange coun- 
ty. . Mr. Peck seems to be possessed 
of some musical knowledge, and to 
require much more to manage what 
he has already. His work will tend 
only to inspire vain hymon-singers 
with the folly of setting up compo- 
sers, without the necessary qualifi. 
cations. 
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SELECT 


ODE 
Recited in the Theatre, Oxronv, June 15. 


J NSPIRING Muse of History, 
Who throw’st thy bread and compre- 
hensive span 
O’er all the annals of the brave and free, 
O’er all th’ eventful tale of man, 
Attune the trump of Fame no more 
To them, tbe chiefs of older time, 
The hardy sons of Sparta’s shore, 
The patriots of Athenian clime ; 
But ~ Me _- who struck th’ auspicious 
{ ~— low. 
The waaae band of Kings, who laid Op- 
Turn from fierce Macedonia’s Lord, 
Who fired the royal Persiau’s captive 
fane, [Art implored 
That phrenzied youth, whom syppliant 
To spare her honours, but implored in 
Vain, {arm 
But, Art, declare whose conquering 
Preserved each tropby of thy favour’d 
clime, 
Gave back, secure from scath and 
harm, 
The classic spoils of Time? 
?Twas He, the Hero of the North : 
In him a nobler ALexanpsr view, 
Who chased the Tyrant in his anger forth, 
Yet o’er the prostrate foe his sheltering 
buckler threw. 


In generous Austata see display’d 
The awful justice of the Roman name; 
By nature, by ambition’s force unsway’d, 
And deaf tea!l but Virtue’s sacred claim, 
To Freperic’s heir, thrice worthy of his 

throne, [flute ; 
And Him of Swepen, breathe the Spartan 
For well, might old Tyrtawus’ measure 
suit ‘{Europe’s moan, 
Their praise, who, rouzed at injured 
Like Sparta’s marshal kings their bosoms 
bared, {danger shared. 
And with their lion bands each toil and 


No more in wild romantic strain 
Dwell on the record of their fabled worth, 
Who quell’d each giant broud, each 

monster train, 

The champion lords of grateful earth. 
Thy oaken wreath to grace the veteran 


crest 
Of living valour, patriot Mase, de- 
cree {daunted breast, 


To those who sought with firm un- 
And pierced the serpent-den of Tyranny. 
To Biucuer and the Hetman yield 

the grown; [Oppressor down. 

First in the van of those who smote th’ 


Enough through mace! } wild night 


Hath gleam’d that meteor of portentous 
birth, 


ee we | — 


POETRY. 


Whose red and desolating light 
Shone but to blast the face of bounteous 
Earth, [past ; 
Quench’d are its beams, its reign is 
Reviving Europe breathes at last, 
And hails in him, th’ immortal Czar, 
The pure and stedfast ray of Freedom’s 
morning star. 


Yet shall she ne’er forget the brave, 
Who in that night of storm, with anxious 
zeal, [raging wave, 
Midst doubt and danger, stemm’d the 
And died to save her sinking weal. 
Oh, that her triumph’s rouzing sound, 
Or that the voice of gratitude, 
Could pierce the melancholy bound 
Of their cold grave by Europe’s tears 
bedew’d : [low, 
Oh, could it cheer Kutousoff’s dwelling 
Revive the gallant good Moreau, 
bray hn who sleep on Borodino's 
[in vain. 
And tell Eregexh ion’s shade, he did not fall 


Yet shall she blessH1s venerable head, 
Who shared her labours, wept her every 


woe 5 
Whose bands by Wellington, or Nelson 
led 


Pour’d rout and slaughter on her foe. 
Him, who to cheer the exile’s hope- 
less eye, 
Uprear’d the friendly beacon-light 
On his own cliffs of Liberty, 
That laugh’d to scorn the tempest’s 
baffled might, 
Europe, remember him, who ever gave 
A home to suffering man, a welcome to 


the brave, 
Though He, on dark Affliction’s couch 
laid low, name, 


if 

Hears not, alas! thy blessings on his 

Yet, Europe, what thou canst, bestow; 
Give to his Sen the well-earn’d meed of 

fame : 

That Son, more nobly proved his own, 

When erst, in Bourbon’s darkest hour, 
He cheer’d the Exile of a rival throne 
With all the courtesies. of wealth and 


power, (pride, 
Thau when of late, in Bourbon's day of 
He held high festival, triumphant by his 
side. ° 
He comes, by Europe’s wishes blest, 
By honour more than princely birth, 
Link’d to either generous guest, 
The mirrors of each otber’s worth. 
For nought so binds the great and 
good 
As glory’s prize in concert won, 
As danger in a mighty cause pursued, 
And mercy’s kingly deeds together done. 
rye. through all thy isles rejoice, 
And hail with cheering een and ~ 
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Those hallow’d ties which bind the pa- 


triet Taree, - [of Liberty. 


The champions of the world, the friends 


Joun-Hucues, B. A. 
Of Oriel College. 





VERSES 


Recvited in the Theatre, Oxrorv, June 15. 


USE, tho didst chaunt thy joy io 
varied song, [princely throng 
When these glad walls received the 
Of great Eliza’s court ; withheld whose 
aid, [coarsely paid ; 
Poor were our thanks, our homage 
Prompt my rude tongue to shape its 
duteous task [may ask, 
In such fond speech as his approach 
Who rese from couch of filial woe to 
bear 
For us, the Ensign of a Pather’s care : 
Teach me to shun each thought of 
meaner praise, [race ! 
Bat hail him worthy of that Father’s 
Nor yet desert my call, for I would dare 
Salute, by thee inspir’d, yon high-born 


pair: 
Oh let me bid them, ere thy lesson cease, 
Welcome, thrice welcome, to the Sons 


of Peace ! 
What tho’ the gownsman’s sable vest- 
ments seem [theme, 


To speak him stranger te the soldier’s 
Selfdeom’d to view the triumph from 
afar, 
Nor boast the glorious blazonry of war ; 
Think him not, mighty Chiefs, too cold 
to love [strove, 
Tales of the battle-field, where armies 
‘Foo dull to reverence, too siow to greet 
The Hero’s presence in his calm retreat. 


When, Pheenix-like, the vengeful spirit 
broke 


From desolated Moscow’s veil of smoke, 

And bade the haughty Spoiler’s iron form 

Crouch, terror. bent, beneath the coming 
Storm ; 

Sudden, thro” our lone groves, the glad 

. shout rarg, 

And ball aed lofty tos’r responsive sang ; 

Hope burst, from dreamy trance, éxult- 
ting forth, North, 

And cheer’d with us our Brethren of the 

Nor were they few, who deem’d the clas- 
sic bow’r 

Inglorious harbour in this fateful hour ; 

Sage arts abandon’d all, and ancient 
lore, ? 


They cried, to arms! to arms ! apd sought 


Iberia’s shore, 
Not deaf to Glory’s call, yet loth to break 
Chains woo’d and worn for Rhedycina’s 
sake ; 


| Not loosely revelling in unmanly joys, 


Not basely trembling at the herald’s 
voiee ; 


But held by awe of her, on whose high 
state 
Ill might diminish’d train of vassals wait, 
We, could a faithful band such charge 
resign ? (shrine. 
Kept our lone vigils by the matron’s 
Ye, who are school’d in camps, per- 
chance had smil’d [beguil’d : 
Fo mark what anxious search our watch 
With eager eye we’ scann’d th’ historic 
page, [presage 5 
From deeds of high renown drew bold 
In fancy rov’d, where curious foot had 
trac’d [ waste; 
The soldier’s track, deep-printed in the 
But chief we paus’d, where whelm’d in 
Issus? tide 
Slept the huge relics of barbaric pride, 
Pride unabash’d, save when the flect 
winds bore [man’s shore ; 
Her vanquisi’d millions from the sea- 
Or when she ’scap’d, dismay’d, in fragile 
raf, [ful shaft ; 
The Scythian’s haggard steed and death- 
All else submissive to her thunders 
hurl’d 
O’er the wide East, her tributary world 
Elate we view’d Pate’s tardy vengeance 
sped : [we read, 
E’en then the omen pleas’d ; but when 
That he who bravely fought, could no- 
bly spare, 
Mild to the fall’n, and gentle to the fair ; 
We grasp’) th’ unerring sign with loud 
acclaim, 
And fondly dwelt on ALExanpeRr’s name. 
Nor less, ’midst triumphs of a later age, 
Were gallant Frepeaic’s priz’d, who 
dar’d to wage 
Unequal combat long, yet scorn’d to 
bend [land’s friend ! 


Before his myriad foes, for he was Eng- 


Short space to moody shame and malice 
giv’a, [Heav’n, 

By rebel passions ,urg’d, and angry 

Gali’d by defeat, not tam’d, untaugbt te 
yield, 

Again th’ Invader tempts the gory field : 

What if the desp’rate hazard be his last? 

Arms, treasure, empire, all are on the 


cast ! 
Hope feeds his soul, when, lo! porten- 
tous sight! (might. 


The sov’reign Eagles join in threefold 
Now the pale Saxon rues his succour 
lent ; [parts pent, 
Now the chaf’d beast within her ram- 
lll-fated Dresden mourns, and Elbe’s 
broad flocd [ blood. 
Rolls thro’ potiuted banks its waves of 
Yet still the fearful pause enchains each 
sense 
In silent agony and dredd suspense. 
Shame on those stubborn winds! ill- 
tim’d delay! [zic’s day! 
They yield! and Stewart tells of Leip- 
Straight 
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Straight thro’ the narrow cell and echo- 
ing hall, 
Stern rule and sober task forgotten all, 
In mingled fits of ecstasy and pain, 
‘We hail’d the battle won, and ‘Mmourn’d 
o’er heroes slain! 


Tumultuous hours were those, buat now 
employ [chasten’d joy. 
Our tranquil breasts pare hope and 
No more, in wakeful truce, the jealous 
hand, [ brand, 
Clasps, unrelax’d, the loosely sheathed 
Bat, bare of steel and gauntlet rough, 
repays, (embrace. 
Witb pressure fond, the scholar’s keen 


Methinks, while yet the pageant treads 
our ailes, [smiles, 
Approving Science lifts her head, and 
Like some imperial dame, who, throa’d 
ou high 
To grace the splendid feats of chivalry, 
While: hotly strive the flower of ev'ry 
realm, {ven helm : 
Sighs o’er the splinter’d lance and clo- 
But when the herald parts the dang’rous 
fray, 
And victor knights advance in fair array, 
Darts from her radiant eye, like gleam 
of summer sun, [that valour'won. 
The pledge of grateful love, the meed 
Wictiam Datey, 
Fellow of Exeter ‘College, 
VERSES 
Recited in the Theatre. Oxrorn, June 15. 
E guardian Spirits, who, ordaiu’d of oki, 
Ia solemn charge the doom of empires 





hold, 
To you, through all her shores, may Enu- 
rope raise, [praise, 


Realm after realm, the pealing hymu of 

Twofvid the blessing*forher sons prépar', 

Th’ Oppressor fall’n, the Saviour Cham- 
pions spar’d. 


And ’mid the glowing pans that ascend 
~- To bail the ‘King, the Warrior, and the 
Friend, 
Let -Oxfdra cull, to swell thesolemn quire, 
The choicest treasure of th’ historic lyre 
Por Him, who first his batthing myriads bore 
From wintry Baltic and the Gaspian shore ; 
Who echid that-recreant foe, whom but to 
bame . [shame; 
Would dull Our glories with a word of 
Drew him withia his empire’s mighty breast, 
Alcides-like, to crush the giant pest. 
Nor HE unsung, who, in the dubious hear, 
For one vast siraggle summon’d ail his 
power, 
Staked his rich heritage of martial zeal, 
‘And arm’d a Brvcuer for his Country’s 


weal. 
¥e, leagued in fame, through after-years 
‘shall beam {theme ! 


: "Fhe *Patriot’s watchword, and the Poet’s 


Haply the sons of some far distant age 
Shall muse, mistrustful, o’er the wonfrouws 


page, 
Where'the proud records of your deeds are 
held, {that quet?'a. 
The wrongs that menac’d, and the might 


Though oft too harsh the din of war ia- 

vades 

Where Science walks her Academic shades, 

Yet to your triumphs higher claims belong, 

Than victery yields, to live embalai’d ia 
song : 

Ye stay’d the batile’s rude avenging hand 

From the fair spoil of Latium’s ravaged 
land ; 

Ye, warm with kindred virtues, joy’d to 
save 

The hallow’d relics of the wise and brave ; 

Your conquering swords dealt Freedom 
where they came, (of fame. 

And Mercy strew’d with flowers yoar path 

Such deeds heroic to the world coafess’d, 

In one great hour, foes conquer’d, spar’, 
and bless’d. 

And Tuou, who, stedfast io the righteous 

cause, {applause - 

Ledst the bold strife, shalt share the rich 

Now mid thy Nation’s thanks, one pray’r 
is borne ; {adorn, 

The peace thou counsel’dst, by thy cares 

Till, rear’d by thee, ber graceful arts re- 
sume [bioom. 

A fresher life, and spread their vernal 

Roseat Ixouan, 


Commoner of Ovied College. 





The Opening of one of Grecony Naziar- 
zen’s Poems, entitled, An Address to his 
Soul ; translated from the Greek by H. 5. 
Boyp. 


Wi: AT is there thou would’st crave from 
me? 

Tell me, my Soul ; I ask of thee. 

What modest gift, or gliut’ring prize, 

Awakes thy hope, allures thine eyes 2? 

Ask something great, whate’er it be, 

And I will grant it cheetfully. 

Say, wilt thou have the -far-fam'd ring, 

That grac’d of yore the Lydian ‘King, 

If wishing to be hid, concealing, 

If wishi.g to be seen, revealing ? 

With Midas, ‘wilt thou’be earoll’d, 

Who died thro” plenitude of, gold ? 

Whate’er he touch’d'to gold-was turn’d ; 

Too late his error:he discern’d, 

And wish’d the Gods his pra yerbad spero’d. 

Wilt thou possess the radiant gems, 

Thatflame o’er regaldiadems ? 

Fair fields which Nature’s hand-enamels, 

With oxen, sheep, and stately camels ? 

Alas! such vain ignoble treasure 

Yields bat an evaneseent:pleasure, 

And far exeeeds my humble measure ; 

For, when I gave myself to Heaven, 

All earthly cares to earth were given. 
Say, 
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Say, wilt thou mount a throne sublime, 
Deck’d with the fading pomp of time ? 
Then, on the morrow, grieve to see 
Some sordid wretch, of low degree, 
Usurp the empire torn from thee, 

And sway thy sceptre haughtily ? 

The law of justice wilt thou sell, 

And e’en against thy kind rebel ? 

Or bend the bow, or burl the spear, 
And in thy bold uncheck’d career, 

The fury of the tiger dare, 

And rouse the lion from his lair ? 
Would’st thou be hail’d by all who pass, 
And view thy form engrav’d on brass >— 
Thou seekest but an empty vision ; 

The breath of zephyr soon subsiding ; 
The noise of arrows swiftly gliding ; 
The echo of thy hand’s collision. 

Oh, who with wisdom fraught, would pray 
For things that charm them for a day, 
And on the morrow flee away, 

Which bad men share as well as they ; 
Which, when the fleeting breath is fled, 
Depart not with the parting dead ? 

Sinee these are nought, I ask of thee, 
What is there thou would’st claim from me? 
An Angel dost thou wish to be, 
Attendant on the Deity. ? 

To tread the courts by Seraphs trod, 

A radiant herald of thy God ? 

And doth thy daring thought aspire, 

To glow with pure angelic fire, 

And warble ’mid the warbling choir ? 
Awake; arise ; ascend at length ; 

Assert thine intellectua! strength. 

On wings of faith P’ll fondly bear thee, 
And with monition sage prepare thee ; 
And, as the towering eagle flies, 

To heights of glory thou shalt rise, 

From mortals veil’d, beyond the skies. 


The Conclusion of the. Tha Hymn, of 


Synesius ; translated from the Greek by 
H. S. Boyp. 
GRANT me, O Father, having fled 
The storms that gatherd round my 
head, 
Fo gain thy radiant ball, and rest 
Within the temple of thy breast. 
From that pure source began to roll 
The hallow’d fountain of the soul, 
Obedient to thy dread controul. 
A drop of heavenly dew I fell, 
Left on the bare unhallow’d earth: 
If | have low’d thee, serv'd thee well, 
Forget not my celestial birth : 
Restore me to my parent-stream, 
That I no more may vainly dream, 
Then wake to mourn thy clouded beam. 
Grant me to dwell in glory bright, 
Returning to my kindred light ; 
And high amid the royal choir, 
Cloth’d with thine own immortal fire, 
To wake anew my raptur’d lyre. 
When to the fount of light united, 
Enthron’d above yon beaming piain, 
Ah! never may | fall again, 
And view my wreath of glory blighted, 
Yet, Father, while I here remaiv, 
By Noature’s firm and iron band 
Confin'd to an ignoble land, 
May’st thou conduct me with a shepherd's 
care, [prepare. 
And for my native realm my longing soul 
Epigram, from the French. 
OU say, without either reward or fee, 
Your uncle cur’d me of a dangerous ill; 
I say, he never did prescribe for me ; 
The proofis plain--you see I'mlivingstill, 











HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 1814. 


Proceepincs in THE Seconp Session OF THE Fiera PaRtiAMENT OF THE 
Unitep Krixcpom or Great Britain anv Iretanp. 


Hovse or Lorps, June 6. 

The Earl of Liverpool presented copies 
of the Definitive Treaty of Peace. 

Lord Grenville expressed his regret that 
the Slave Trade should be continued by 
France; he had expected that all Europe 
would have concurred in its abolition, as a 
great crime, as a system of the worst 
piracy, which ought no longer to exist. 

The Earl of Liverpool said that Ministers 
were anxious for its abolition, 





In the Commons, the same day, 129 
petitions were presented against the pro- 
posed alteration in the Corn Laws. 

Sir W. Curtis presented a petition from 
the Watch and Clock-makers, stating that 
they exported goods to the value of 


“§00,000/, anneally, and that their trade: 


was in danger of being ruined by the im. 
portation of foreign watches and clocks, 
to which the names of English workinen 
were affixed. 

Lord Castlereagh presented a copy of the 
Treaty of Peace with France. 

Mr. Wilberforce deprecated with much 
eloquetce and feeling the renewal of the 
Slave Trade by France, and the cession of 
large settlements on the North cuast of 
Africa, which had now for many years 
enjoyed repose, and where its chiefs, 
awakened to their true interests, had be- 
gun to direct their exertions to more bu- 
mane pursuits, 

Lord Castlereagh thought his Hon. Friend 
had been too sanguine as to what could be 
done on a point of so much importance. 
When France received back certain of her 

eolonies, 
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colonies, her great and high-minded peo- 
ple expected them to be restored with all 
their former advantages —oue of the prin- 
cipal of which was the right te stock them 
with slaves. The French Government 
knew that the people were warm on this 
subject; that they were not prepared to 
<oncur in the Abolition of the Slave Trade ; 
to have pressed it peremptorily, therefore, 
as a measure absolutely necessary to be 
definitively adjusted, might only have 
fixed their prejudice deeper, and made the 
attainment of the object more difficult. 
It was therefore thought advisable to 
leave it open to further discussion in a 
Congress, where the support of the Em- 
perors of Austria and Russia, and the King 
of Prussia, might be relied on. 

Lord Milton said, that the concurrence 
of Spain and Portugal in the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade would be of more import- 
ance than that of the three Allied Sove- 
reigns, neither of whom had any colonies. 
If the French were averse now to abolish 
that inhuman traffic, he did not think they 
would agree to it after reaping benefit 
from it for five years. Besides, how ac- 
tively would that trade be carried on dur- 
ing that period, and how numerous the 
individuals employed by.other nations. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the petitions agaiust any alteration in 
the Corn Laws should be referred to a 
select Cemmittee, which was adopted by 
several Members with an understanding 
that the report made by the Committee 
should not be used to press the obnoxious 
mvasure during the present Session.—The 
motion was carried by 173 to 67. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer next 
proposed that the report of the Corn Im- 
port Bill should be deferred three weeks, 
to give the above Coammittee time to make 
their report.— Messrs. Canning, Rose, W, 
Smith, and others, urged the serious and 
general alarm which prevailed out of doors, 

Mr. Huskisson said, that before the war 
our peace establishment was 16 millions ; 
now it would be near 60; the price of 
bread could not be less than double what 
it was at that period. 

General Gascoyne moved an amendment, 
that the report be deferred wh months ; 
which was carried by 116 to 106. 

The obnoxious Bill is therefore thrown 
out for this Session. 





Hovss or Lorvs, June 7. 


The second reading of the Bill permit- 
ting the Free Exportation of Corn was 
supported by Lords Hardwicke, Liverpool, 
and Grenville, (ihe two latter because it 
extended the great principle of freedom of 
cemmerce,) and opposed by Lords Sian- 
hype and Lauderde : read a second time. 

Garr. Mac. July, 1814. 
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June 8. 

Lord Donoughmore, in presenting the 
General Petition of the Catholicks of Ire- 
land, praying for Emancipation, expressed 
his opinion that the present was not the 
favourable time for discussing it — when 
the public mind was heated, and his Ca- 
tholic counirymen seemed to be at war ~ 
with the Representative of the Sovereign 
Pontiff himself. “The resolution of the 
Catholic Prelates, seeking a conference 
with the Pope, offered, he thought, a rea- 
sonable prospect of accommodating those 
differences. 

Earl Grey concurred in this opinion, 
and, with the Duke of Norfolk, declared, 
that the claims of the Catholicks were 
founded iu justice and policy, 





House or Commons, June 7,8, 9, 


The Hackney Poor Bill was thrown out 
by 62 to 50. 

Mr. Vansittart, in reply to Mr. Whitbread, 
acknowledged that 8000 Russian guards 
were to be conveyed from Cherbourg and 
encamped near Southampton, until our 
shipping Could convey them to Russia; 
3000 had landed. 

Messrs, Whitbread, Wynne, and Ponsonby, 
thought it unconstitutional. 

Mr. Methuen said, that unless something 
should be done ia the interval to ame- 
liorate the situation of the Princess of 
Wales, he should move onTuesday the 14th 
that her letter be taken into coasideration. 





Hovse or Loans, June 9; 


Lord Hardwicke moved the appointment 
of a Committee to investigate the Corn 
Laws as connected with the growth, com- 
merce, consumption of grain; and all the 
laws relating thereto, Agreed to, with 


-the opposition of only Lords Sianhope and 


Lauderdale. 

The Committee of the Corn Exportation 
Bill was opposed by Earl Stanhope, who 
observed that investigation ought to pre- 
cede legislation ; and that the Bill taxed 
the labourer’s beer to raisé the price of 
his bread. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne expressed 
himself adverse to the bounty system, and 
Lord Lauderdale in its favour. The Bill 
then went through the Committee, 





House or Commons, June 10. 

In a conversation respecting the con- 
viction of Lord Cochrane and Mr. Coche 
rane Johnstone, Mr. Broadhurst said, that 
he should on Tuesday move for a copy of 
the conviction (supposing that an arrest of 
jadgment or a new trial was not in the ine 
terval applied for), when the Noble Lord 
and the Hon. Gentlemau implicated might 
appear in their places, and deféud — 

selves 
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selves if they thought proper. It appeared 
to be the intention of the Hon. Member 
to move subsequently for their expulsion. 

Mr. Vansittart expressed the Royal assent 
to the propusition for extending the term 
of the annuity to Lord Hill while the 
Peerage continued. 

Mr. Methuwen’s motion respecting the 
Princess of Wales was, on the suggestion of 
Mr. JV nitbread, postponed till Friday 17th. 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply to Mr. Whit- 
bread, said, that Buonaparte had been 
averse to the Abvlition of the Slave Trade, 

In a Committee of Supply, four millions 
were granted for the defraying the ex- 
pences of the Army Extraordinaries for 
1814; and three millions to pay off the 
outstanding Exchequer Bills. 





House or Lorps, June 13. 

The Earl of Liverpool informed the 
House that the Prince Regent, at the re- 
quest of the Emperor of Russia, had given 
permission that 8000 of his guards might 
be conveyed from Cherbourg, and lauded 
at Portsmouth, to be re-embarked as soon 
as possible for Russia in the Russian fleet ; 
their expences in England to be burne by 
their Sovereign. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in stating the 
sums necessary to be raised for the service 
of the year, said he estimated the ex- 
pences of the Navy for the present year, 
(exclusive of the ordnance sea-service,) at 
18,786,509/. ; the Army (including Ire- 
Jand), with barracks and commi-sariat, 
18,121,1732. ; the Extraordinaries for Eng- 
land, 9,000,000/.; ditto Ireland, 200,0002.; 
unprovided Extraordinaries, last year, 
6,350,132/.; Ordnance, including Ireland, 
3,955,6581.; miscellaneous service of the 
year, 2,500,000; Vote of Credit, 
3,200,0007. Ireland taking 200,000/. of it; 
Subsidies voted to our Allies, 5,000,0002.; 
ditto to be voted, 1,200,000/.; Bills of 
Credit, 1,000,000/. Making the whole 
amount of the joint Charge for England 
and Ireland 67,313,472/. If this estimate 
was thonght high, it should be recollected 
that the first part of the year had been 
passed in a state of war and of exertion 
beyond any former period. We had 
America still to contend with, and consi- 


derable expences must be incurred to — 


carry ou the contgst with vigour and effect, 
The separate charges for England were as 
follows: Loyalty Loan, 71,3202; inierest 
on Exchequer Bilis, 1,900,000/. ; interest 
on Debentures, 49,7801. ; the grant to the 
Sinking Fund for unprovided Exchequer 
Bills, 200,0002; and 6,000,000/. for the 
repayment of Exchequer Bills. The 
_ whole of these separate charges amounted 
to $,311.1001. which, added to the former 
jeint estimate, made the sum of 75,624,572" 
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The proportion of the joint charge to be 
furnished by Ireland was 7,919,232). and 
for the Civil List and Consolidated Fund 
187,862/.; so that there remained a total 
expence for-England of 67,517,478’. To 
meet this charge, Parliament granted 
3,000,0002. in annual duties; 20,500,0002, 
for War Taxes; the Lottery, 200,000/ ; 
Vote of Credit, 3,000,000/; the English 
proportion of Naval Stores, 508,545/. ; the 
first Loan, 22,000,000/.; and the second, 
which had been this day contracted for, 
18,500,000/.: in all, 67,708,545/. — The 
Right Hon. Gentleman then detailed the 
relative increase or diminution of different 
sources of revenue in the two preceding 
years. The Consolidated Fund had fallen 
short of expectation. The Customs was 
9,818,000/. being two millions deficient. 
The Excise Duties had, on the contrary, 
increased nearly one million. The duties 
on Beer were nearly equal in the two 
years 1813 and 1814. On the article of 
Malt there was an j 2 crease from 4,444,0002, 
to 4,875,000/. .s..tish Spirits. had pro- 
duced in the yea’ 1813, 2,600,0002. and 
in 1814, 2,900,0002. On Foreign Spirits 
there was an inconsiderable rise. The 
Wine Duties had increased from 900,0004. 
to 1,300,0002.; and the duties on Tea 
from 1,100,000/. te 1,200,0002. The 
Stamp-office produced in 1813 five millions 
and a half, and considerably more in the 
last year. The Post-office had also been 
more productive. The Assessed Taxes had 
increased from 5,518,0002. to 6,359,000/, 
The Land Tax had risen from 1,051,000/, 
to 1,059,0002. The Property Fax had in- 
creased from 12 to 14 millions. ‘The Hon, 
Gentleman concluded by stating the terms 
on which the loan of 22 millions had been 
taken; so much had the funds infproved 
by the signature of peace, that one million 
and a half of stock had been saved. He 
concluded by moving that a Loan of 24 
millions be granted to his Majesty, which, 
after some observations by Mr. Ponsonby 
on the discontinuance of the Property Tax 
after April 1815, was Ygreed to. 





June 15. 

Mr. Holford comp!ained of the present 
condition of the prisons in the metropolis, 
The allowance t» prisoners was not suffi- 
cient to sustain life, “The meat sent in by 
the Sheriffs as a sort of donation, arising 
from the subscriptions to the Sheriffs 
fund, was witheut regard to the number 
of pri-oners, and the distribution always 
left to the discretion of the gaolers. The 
allowance to untried prisoners, who were 
to be presumed innocent, was Only ten 
ounces of bread per diem, and six pounds 
of potatoes per week: in the Cily prisons 
there was no allowance of cloathing ; each 
prisoner had two rugs, but as no ‘straw 
was allowed ow the stone flvor, from the 
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apprehension of fire, he must keep on his 
cloaths night and day, a practice not very 
favourable to cleanly habits, He objected 
to the privileges enjoyed by all (convicts 
under sentence of death, transportation, 
respited, &c.) who could pay 13s, 6d. ad- 
mission money, and 2s. 6d. per week for 
a bed on the master’s side. The duties of 
religion were not attended to. In the 
Borough Compter there was neither chap- 
lain nor chapel. In Newgate, Dr. Ford *, 
the ordinary, told the Committee, that he 
did not think it a patt of his duty to at- 
tend to the morality of the prisoners, but 
only to the duty on Sundays, and attend- 


ing condemned prisoners. Mr. H. con- , 


cluded by moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the better management of the City 
prisons, by placing them under the super- 
intendance of a Committee. 

Sir W.Curtis, Aldesman C Smith, Sir .J. 
Shaw, and Alderman Combe, warmly op- 
posed the motion as unnecessary. They 
allowed that the gaol fees ought to be 
abolished. Messrs. Phillips, Wrottesley, 
Horner, and Thornton, approved highly of 
the Bill, and leave was then given to 
bring it in. 





House or Loans, June 20. 

The Royal Assent was given by com- 
mission to the Irish Treasury Bills Bill 
and six local and private Bills. [The 
ceremony was witnessed by the King of 
Prussia, his three sons, and Marshal 
Blucher. 

Earl Stanhope having moved that a Pe- 
tition which he had presented from a pri- 
soner in Gloucester Gaol be now read, 
Lord Kenyon moved the standing order 
for the exclusion of strangers; upon which 
the foreign Princes and ladies quitted the 
House. 





In the Commons, the same day, Sir S. 
Romilly presented a petition from Robert 
Harris, a prisoner confined in Lincoln Gaol. 

Sir Matthew W. Ridley inquired of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it 
was the intention of Ministers to make 
any speedy communication to the House 
respecting the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte to the Hereditary Prince of 
Orange. 

Mr. Vansittart said he could give no 
other answer than that Ministers had re- 
ceived no authority to make any com- 
munication. 

After some very warm remarks between 
Messrs. Whitbread and Stephen, Sir M. W. 
Ridley said, he had heard that the:mar- 
riage was broken off because it was re- 
quired that the Princess Charlotte should 
leave this country. 





* Dr. Ford has since resigned. 
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House or Lonps, June 21. 

Earl Stanhope’s motion for a Committee 
to inquire into the charges in a petition 
from Gloucester Gaol was negatived by 
24 to 6. The practice of opening letters 
and refusing lawyers access to their clients 
was admitted to be illegal: the Earl of 
Liverpool said, that inquiries would be 
made to ascertain whether there existed 
any grounds for further proceedings, 





June 3, 

On the second reading of the Small Pox 
Spreading Prevention Bill, Lord Boringdon 
stated that the clauses left an option to 
parties to inoculate with the small pox ; 
but required notice, according to a pre- 
scribed furm, of such a circumstance; 
also making regulations with respect to 
persons afflicted with the natural small 
pox; and prohibiting children, supported 
by parishes, from being inoculated with 
the small pox. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Methuen deeply |amented the necessity of 
addressing the House upon a subject so 
painful and distressing as the situation of 
her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 
That necessity he attributed to no step 
having been taken by Ministers to ame- 
liorate it, though public opinion had been 
so decidedly and unequivocally expressed 
on alate memorable debate. The present 
discussion might clond the triumph of the 
moment ; bat was it to be expected that 
because others were basking in the sun- 
shine of happiness, the Princess of Wales 
was to be content in the cold shade of ob- 
scurity and neglect ; or that, in the hour 
of general triumph, she should forget the 
comparative degradation to which she her- 
self was reduced? What must the Allied 
Sovereigns have thought of British gene- 
rosity, when they heard the disgraceful 
fact that the allowance to her Royal High- 
ness wis so parsimonious, that she was 
unable to pay them even the common at- 
tention of a forma! visit, from the want of 
means to support the proper grandeur and 
dignity of her rank and station. They 
should legislate with the feelings of fathers 
and brothers; let them suppose their 
daughters or sisters were made to endure 
a similar indignity and degradation, and 
then let them say whether they would 
refuse their interference in favour of an 
unprotected woman. The Princess of 
Wales, on her marriage, was ailowed 
17,0002. in addition to her own 5,000%, 
It was afterwards reduced to 12,0002. on 
account of the circumstances of the Prince, 
She had subsequently been under the 
necessity of contracting debts, which in 
1809 the Prince had paid, to the amount 
of 40,000/. She had then been obliged to 
live on a less income than when she Anos 

8 
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sided in Carlton-house, where so large an 
expenditure was, of course, not required 
as on ber removal, when she had an en- 
tirely distinct establishment to support, 
She had therefore reduced her establish- 
ment to seven domestics parted with 
mapy of her horses, and given up seeing 
company, till Mr. St. Leger, Lady Car- 
narvon, Lady Glenbervie, and others of 
her household, handsomely refused to ac- 
cept of the usual allowances made to per- 
sons in their situations.. By these sacri- 
fices, she had now the Satisfaction of 
knowing that she did not owe a shilling. 
The Hon. Gentleman trusted that her 
Roya! Highness would, by the liberality of 
that House, be enabled to support the 
dignity aud splendour of her station; and 
concluded by moving that her Royal High- 
ness’s correspondence should be taken 
into consideration on Tuesday next. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that ifthe advisers 
of the Princess had earlier declared that 
an increased provision was the object 
sought afier, something might have been 
done ; but this was the first avowal in 
Parliament that an extended provision for 
the Princess of Waies was the wise and 
proper mode to set at rest a question 
which had already unfortunately too much 
agitated the House. His Lordship then 
incidentally noticed that the marriage be- 
tween the Princess Charlotte of Wales and 
the Prince of Orange was broken off ; but 
denie:i that it was occasioned by the know- 
ledge that. her mother bad peen excluded 
from Court, as the negdciation was in 
aciive progress, not only prior to, but 
subsequent to that-exciusion. As for the 
supposed right to appear at the drawing- 
room, if the ‘subject could approach the 
Court at the pleasure of Parliament or of 
a Minister, it would be degrading the 
Coart, and depriving it of a freedom which 
was exercived by the lowest individuals, 
It was not perhaps kaown to Parliament 
that.a separation bad ‘aken place between 

. their Roya! Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, which might be consi- 
dered as absolutely final. The King had 
been so firinly convinced that there never 
could be any reconciliation, that he only 
considered how circumstances could be 
Managed so as to give the least pain to 
both parties, With this view, a solemn 
deed of separation was drawn up and 
signed by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in 1809, to which was added the 
signatures of the King and most of his 
Cabinet Ministers. The Princess at that 
time declared herself satisfied with the 
provision made for her; but he was cer- 
tain that it was not the wish of the Prince 
Regent that she should feel any pecuniary 
-embarrassments. The differences between 
those Royal Personages had latterly as- 
sumed a very differeat complexion. Her 
Royal Highness had been made the vebicle 
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of direct insult on the character and cone 
duct of the Prince Regent, Persons had 
been permitted to approach her Royal 
Highness who had been detected ina cabal, 
through the medium of the press, for the 
purpose of degrading the Royal Family in 
general, and more particularly of vilifying 
the illustrious individual at the head of the 
Siate, and attempting to debase him in 
the eyes of his family, of his country, and 
even of his children. While her advisers 
had other objects in view, or claimed 
an extended pecuniary arrangement on 
grounds that were not tenable, they could 
not be listened to: they had now become 
more candid. He must, however, resist 
the present motion ; but, on a future day, 
he would consent to such addition to the 
income of the Princess of Wales as might 
appear reasonable to Parliament. 

Mr. Methuen was glad to hear of the 
intended grant to the Princess; but would 
not give up her claim to appear at the 
drawing-room: he would consent to with- 
draw his motion. 

Mr. Whitbread denied the assertion of 
the Noble Lord, that the object of all the 
motions befure the House had been to ob- 
tain-mouey. He entered with much 
energy and feeling into the situation of 
the Princess of Wales, and contrasted the 
indignities and insults she had endured 
with the virtue of her character. He con- 
sidered ber an injured woman, deserted 
by her natural protectors, and peculiarly 
entitled. to the protection of that House. 
He should rejoice at any grant of money 
from that House as a mark of its appro- 
bation; but not in consideration that she 
should abandon any of her just claims and 
privileges. ’ 

Mr. Grattan approved of the motion, as 
its object was practically to repel thé ca- 
Jumnies thrown on the Princess, This ob- 
ject was to be effected not by restoring 
her to her dignities, but by increasing the 
means of her establishment. The object 
of the Noble Lord was the same, provided 
it could be done in a manner respectful to 
the Prince of Wales. It was proper that 
the Princess of Wales should be supported 
by Parliament - provided for by Parlia- 
ment; but not in such a manner as to 
give her a victory over her husband. To 
attempt to oblige the Prince to take back 
his wife would be unjustifiable ; to inter- 
fere to procure ber admission to the 
Queen’s Drawing-room was a. power not 
perhaps possessed by the House. How, 
then could they act. but by providing for 
the lady,+~by declaring, that, as she was 
not admitted to shave in the establish- 
ment of her husband, Parliament would 
give her one of her own, This was the, 
best way of proceeding for the interest of 
the wife, the feelings of the husband, and 
the dignity of the House, 

Mr. Ponsonby concurred in this — 

he 
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The Speaker read a letter from Lord 
Cochrane, asserting bis innoceace, and 
requesting to attend upon any motion for 
expeliing him. 

Lord Castlereagh, on presenting extracts 
ef two Dispatches from himself to 
Liverpool, dated April 17 and 24, said, 
that he had assented to the Treaty between 
the Allied Powers and Napoleon only so 
far as that treaty went to secure a territo- 
rial possession to his family. 

Mc. Peele obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill for the better Preservation of the pab- 
lic Peace in Ireland; by authorizing the 
Lord Licutenaut, in certain cases, 19 de- 
elare a district disturbed, and in such 
event to appoint a police-officer to reside 
as a magistrate in that disirict, witha 
house and adequate salary. The expence 
of the establishment to be paid by a fine 
levied upon the. disturbed distriet whea 
trauquillity was restored. 


June 2%. 

Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Wil- 
Jiam Stewart, K. B, being come to the 
House, Mr. Speaker acquainted him, that 
the Hoase had, upon the 7th day of July 
1813, resolved, That the Thanks of this 
House be given to him, for his great ex- 
ertions upon the 2ist June 1813, near 





Vittoria, when the French Army was com-_ 


pletely defeated by the Allied Forces under 
the Marquis of Wellington’s command ; 
and Mr, Speaker gave him the Thanks of 
the House accordingly, as followeth ; 

** Lieutenant-Geuveral Sir William Stew- 
art, — Ihave to thank you, in the aame of 
your Country, for a series of signal and 
splendid services ; and first, for that which 
yourgallaniry atchieved in the battle of Vit- 
toria.— When the Usurper of the Spanish 
Crown put his fortunes to the last hazard, 
it was the brave Second Division of the 
Allied Army, directed by Lord Hill, and 
atting under your command, which began 
the operations of that memorable day, and 
by its irresistible valour mainly contribut- 
éd to that victory, which drove back the 
armies of France to their own frontier, 
and rescued the Peninsula from its inva- 
ders and oppressors. — By your atchieve- 
ments in that field of glory, you enrolled 
your name amongst the distinguished offi - 
cers upon whom this House bestowed the 
honour of its Thanks; and I do therefore 
now, in the name and by the cominand of 
the Commons of the United Kiagdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, deliver to you their Unanimous 
Thanks, for your great exertions, in the 
Splendid and decisive Victory obtained on 
the 2Jst of June, 1513, near Vittoria, when 
the French Ar:ny was completely defeated 
4nd.routed, with the total loss of all its 
artillery, stores, and baggage.” | 

Upon which Lieutenant-General Sir 
William Stewart said ; 
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“ Mr. Speaker, —-.Unaccustomed as [ 
am to express my sentiments before so im- 
portantan assembly of my Countrymen, or 
to receive praise for what few services I 
may hav« rendered in my profession in so 
liberal aad so generous a manner as you 
have now conveyed the sense of this 
House, | am ax a loss to make any ade- 
quate return; I feel, however, deeply on 
this proud occasion: | should be ungrate- 
fal if I were to take to myself much of 
the merit that you have. been pleased to 
ascribe to my services in the particular 
action in question; for to those who 
gallantly supported me is the merit due : 
I cannot advert .o that battle, and not sub- 
mit to the memory, and, if [ may use 
the term, to the affection of this House, 
the name of one gallant officer upon whom 
the brunt of the contest particularly fell ; 
I mean, Sir, the late Colonel Cadogan; 
the fall of that Officer was giorious, as his 
last moments were marked by the success 
of a favourite regiment, upon the mage 
navimity of whose conduct he kept his 
eyes fixed during the expiring hour of a 
well-Gnished life. I should be ungrateful 
for the services which were rendered me 
by Colonel Cameron and by General Byng, 
on that and on ail occasions, if | were not 
thus publicly to advert to them in my 
present place ; for to their exertivos and 
support am [ indebted for the success of 
those measures of which I am reaping the 
rich reward from my Country at your too 
generous hand thisday. Permit me, Sir, 
to repeat my gratitude for the tvo kind and 
too flattering manner in which yeu hare 
communicated the sense of this House to 
me this day ; [ should be.truly ungrateful 
if I did not feel the honour in its full force, 
and I should be doubly so towards you, 
Sir, if I were insensible to the peculiarly 
distinguished mode in which you have now 
conferred that honour upon me.” 

Major-General William Henry Priggle 
being also come to the House, and Lieu- 
tenant-General the Honourable Sir William 
Stewart being preseut, Mr. Speaker ac- 
quainted them that the House had, 
upon the 8th day of November last, 
resolved that the Thanks of this House 
be given to them for the valour, stea- 
divess, and exertion, so successfaily 
displayed by them in repelling the repeat- 
ed attacks made on the positions of the 
Allied Army by the whole French force, 
under the command of Marshal Soult, be- 
tween the 25th of July an: lst of August 
last; and Mr. er gave them the 
Thanks of the House accordiogly, as fol- 
loweth ; 

*« Lieutenant-General Sir William Stew- 
art and Major-General Pringle,—lIt is my 
duty now to deliver to you conjointly the 
Thanks of this House, for your gallant 
and meritorious services in those :neimor- 
able actions which completed the ——— 
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devote our best exertions in the future 
service of that Country.” 

Major-Gen. William Henry Pringle then 
said: 


of Spain.—The inhabitants of the Pyre- 
nees, who witnessed those mighty conflicts, 
will long point out to their admiring Coun- 
trymen, those various heights and passes 
where the valour of British troops under 
your command at some times repelled the 
attacks of superior force, where at other 
times its steadiness effected a retreat 
which only led to more certain victory, 
and where, finally, it returned with an 
overwhelming pursuit upon the broken 
ranks of the Enemy: they will also point 
eut, those spots where the gallant officers 
whom we now see amongst us fought 
through long and teilsome days, where a 
Stewart made his stand, and where the 
noblest blood of Scotland was shed in its 
defences. The Historian of those Cam- 
paigns will also récord that your exploits 
were honoured with the constant and un- 
qualified praises of that illustrious Com- 
mander, whose name stands highest upon 
eur roll of military renown. — For your 
important share in those operations, this 
House thought fit to bestow upon you the 
acknowledgments of its gratitude; and I 
do now accordingly, in the Rame and by 
the command of the Commons of this 
United Kingdom, deliver to you their Un- 
animous Thanks for the valour, steadiness, 
and exertion, so successfully displayed by 
you, in repelling the repeated attacks 
made on the positions of the Allies by the 
whole French force under Marshal Soult, 
between the 25th of July and Ist of Au- 
gust last, and for your undaunted per- 
severance, by which the Allied Army was 
finally established on the frontier of 
France,” 

Upon which Lieut.-Gen. Sir William 
Stewart said : 

«© Mr. Speaker,—As I have before had 
the honour of stating, I must feel, Sir, that 
to others is due from me, while receiving 
the highest honour that can be bestowed 
on a British Soldier, the report of their 
admirable conduct during the actions in 
question: supported as I was by my gal- 
lant friend on my right *, by such corps 
as the 92d Highlanders, or the 50th British 
infantry, I should have been without ex- 
euse if a less firm stand had been made on 
the positions of the Pyrenees than was 
made ; I should have done injustice tu the 
design of our great Captain, and to the 
instructions of my own immediate Com- 
mander, if | had less exerted myself than 
Idid on these occasions. — That our en- 
deavours have met with the approbation 
of our Country, and have received from 
you, Sir, so generous an expression of 
that approbation, is the proudest event of 
eur lives ; it ought and will animate us to 





# Major-General Pringle. 
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« Mr. Speaker,—I am highly sensible of | 


the honour | have just received by the 
Thanks of this House; I consider their ap- 
probation as the most honourable reward 
which a military man can receive, and one 
far beyond what any feeble efforts of mine 
can deserve. The able arrangement of 
the General under whom I served, and the 
bravery of the troops I had the honour to 
command, left little to be done by any ex- 
ertions of mine, which 1 feel more than 
amply rewarded by the approbation of 
this House, The satisfaction | feel on this 
occasion is still further increased by the 
very flattering manner in which you have 
been pleased to communicate the Thanks 
of the House to me.” 
jeutenant-Generals Sir Thomas Picton 
and Sir Henry Clinton, Knights of the 
Most honourable Order of the Bath, be- 
ing also come to the House, and Lieute-., 
nant General Sir William Stewart and 
Major-General William Henry Pringle be- 
ing present, Mr. Speaker acquainted them, 
that the House had, upon the 24th day of 
March last, resolved, That the Thanks of 
this House be given to them for their able 
and distinguished conduct throughout the 
operations which concluded with the entire 
defeat of the Enemy at Orthes on the 27th 
of February last, and the occupation of 
Bourdeaux by the Allied Forces ; and Mr, 
ker gave them the Thanks of the 
e accordingly, as followeth : 
Lieutenant General Sir Thomas Picton, 


* Lieutenant-General Sir William Stewart, 


Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Clinton, 
and Major-General Pringle-—You stand 
amongst us this day, to receive our 
Thanks for great and signal Victories won 
by British Arms iu the Fields of France.— 
Descending from the Pyrenees, surmount- 
ing, in adverse seasons, all the difficul- 
ties of a Country deeply intersected, and 
passing with unparalleled skill and bold- 
ness the formidable torrents of Navarre, 
after a series of arduous and sanguinary 
conflicts, you came up with the collected 
forces of the Enemy, posted upon the 
heights of Orthes, Attacked on all sides 
by British valour, the troops of France 
at length gave way, and commenced their 
retreat; pressed, however, upon each 
flank, that retreat was soon changed into a 
flight, and that flight to a total rout: pur- 
suigg their broken legions across the Adour, 
and seizing upon their strong-holds and 
accumulated resources, you then laid 
your way, on the one hand, to the deliver- 
ance of Bourdeaux, and, on the other, 
to the lamented but glorious day of Tou- 
louse. — It has been your fortune to reap 
the 
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the latest laurels in this long and memor- 
ble War; and, leading forward your vic- 
torious columns from the Tagus to the 
Garonne, you have witnessed, with arms 
in your hands, the downfall of that gigan- 
tic tyraony which your own prowess has 

so materially contribuicu to overthrow.— 
Informed of these triumphant ag 
this House lost no time in recording its 
Thanks to all who had bravely fought the 
battles of their Country. But to these 
whom we glory to reckon amongst eur own 
members, it is my duty and happiness to 
deliver those Thanks personally. And I 
do now accordingly, in the name and by 
the command of the Commons of this 
United Kingdom, deliver to you their Up- 
animous Thanks for your abie and distin- 
guished conduct throughout all those ope- 
rations which concluded with the entire 
defeat of the Enemy<at Orthes, and the 
occupation of Bourdeaux by the Allied 
Forées of Great Britain, Spain, and Por- 
tug: al. ” 

“Upon which Lieutenant-General Sir Tho- 
mas Picton said ; 

“« Mr. Speaker,—I return my thanks to 
this honourable House for the honour con- 
ay upou me. 4 

t-G 1 Sir William Stewart, 
ean said ; 

“« Mr. Speaker,—I feel overcome by the 
repeated honour which you bave now con- 
ferred on me, and can but ill express what 
I am sensible of on this occasion of high 
personal honour; I can only say, Sir, 
that myself, as weil as those who were un- 
der my command in the memorable ac- 
tions alluded to by you, Sir, did our duty 
to the best of our power, and have now 
been greatly rewarded. The most happy 
events have returned us to our Country, 
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and that we may act the part of good Citi- 
zens, as you have been pleased to say 
tbh . we have done that of good Soldiers, is 
our next duty. — If future events call us 
again te the field, a circumstance that may 
Heaven long avert ! our greatest good for- 
tune will be, to serve under the auspices 
of so generous a House of Commons as 
that which I now address ; and more espe- 
cially to have the generous sentiment of 
that House communicated through so libe- 
ral a channel as has been the case this day.’* 

Lie t-General Sir Henry Clinton. 
then said : 

“ Mr. Speaker,—I am very grateful to 
the House for the honour which has been 
conferred upoa me by their Vote of Thanks 

* for my services in the battle of Orthes,— 
I feel proud to have been thought deserv- 
ing of this high and reward ; 
and J beg, Sir, that you will accept my 
best thanks for the obliging terms in which 
you have conveyed the Vote of the House.” 

Major-General William Henry Pringle 
then said ; 

“Mr. Speaker,—1 must again repeat the 
high sense I feel of the honour I have re~ 
ceived ; and must esteem this as the proud- 
est day of my life, ia which my conduct 
has twice met the approbation of this 
House.” 

Lord Palmerstone then submitted the 
Army Estimates. His intention was to 
place General Officers on the same footing 
with Flag-Officers inthe Navy. Thus, a 
Major-General was to have the same pay 
with a Rear-Admiral ; a Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral the same pay with a Vice-Admiral ; 
but a General to have no higher pay thae 








a Lieut t-General. A resolution for 
granting the sum of 1,546,0001 was then 
carried, 

Scan 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 


Downing -street, July 3. 

Dispatches, of which the following are a 
Copy and an Extract, have been receiv- 
ed from Lieut.-gen. Sir G. Prevost, bart. 
Head-quarters, L’ Acadie, March 31. 

My Lord, — I had scarcely closed the 
Session of the Provincial Legislature, 
when ipformation arrived of the Enemy 
having concentrated a considerable furce 
at Plattsburgh, for the invasion of Lower 
Canada. Major-gen. Wilkinson advanced 


. 00 the 19th iust. to Chgzy, aud detached 


Brig.-gen. M‘Comb, with a corps of rifle- 
men and a brigade of infantry, in sleighs, 
across the ice, to Isle La Mothe, and 
from theace to Swanton, in thé State of 
Vermont. On the 22d this corps crossed 
the line of separation between thie United 
States and Lower Canada, and took pos- 
session of Phillipsburg, in the seigniory 

af ve rma and on the 23d several 


guns followed, and a judicious positioa 
was selected and occupied, with demon- 
Strations of an intention to establish them- 
selves there in force. Having previously 
assembled at St. John’s and its vicinity, 
the 13th and 49th regiments, and the Cana- 
dian Voltigeurs, with a sufficient field train 
and one troop of the 19th light dragoons, 
I placed the whole under the command of 
Col. Sir S. Beckwith, and ordered him to 
advance to dislodge the Enemy, should 
circumstances uot disclose this movement 
to. be a feint made to cover other opera- 

tions. On this I left Quebec. On my 
route I received a report from Major-gen. 

De Rottenburg, of the Enemy having re- 
ured precipitately from ae oa 
the 26th, and again crossed Lake Cham- 

plain, for the purpose of joiaing the main 
budy of the American army at Champlain 
Tewa,—On the 30th, the Enemy’s light 
troops 


\ 
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troops entered Odell Town, followed by 
three brigades of infantry, commanded by 
Brig.-gens. Smith, Bisset, and M:Comb, 
and composed of the 4th, 6th, 10th, 13th, 
Ith, 20th, 23d, 25th, 2th, 30th, and 
34th regiments, a squadron of cavalry, 
and one eighteen, three twelve, and four 
six-pounders, drove in our picquets on 
the road leading from Odell Town to Bur- 
tonville, and commenced an attack on the 
latter position, but were so well received 
by the light troops, supported by the gre- 
nadiers of the Canadian Fencibles, that 
it was not persevered in; and the brigades 
in advance were directed upon the post at 
La Cole, entrusted to Major Handcock, 
of the 13th regt. whose able conduct on 
this occasion your Lordship will find de- 
tailed in the accompanying report from 
Lieut.-col. Williams of the 13th, who had 
the charge of the advanced posts on the 
Richelieu. In consequence of the sudden 
rise ef water in every direction, from the 
melting of the snow and ice, it was with 
extreme difficulty the Enemy withdrew 
their cannon ; and it is now almost impos- 
sible for either party to make a movement, 
The troops brought forward to suppert 
those at Burtoaville and the mil! at La 
Cole, were obliged to wade through mud 
and water up to their waists for miles, be- 
fore they could attain the points they were 
directed te occupy. The Indian warriors 
alone were able to hang on the Enemy’s 
rear, whilst retreating to Champlain Town. 
1 have ascertained the loss of the Ame- 
rican army to have exceeded 300 men in 
killed and wounded ; it is also stated, that 
many of their officers suffered on this oc- 
casion. Gsorce Prevost. 

Earl Bathurst, &c. Ke, : 

(Here follows a report from Lieut.-col, 
Williams, relative to the action of La Cole 
Mill, The Enemy had no success, though 
their superiority in numbers also frustra- 
ted our attempts upon their own batteries. 
The total loss was 11 privates killed ; Capt. 
Ellard, and Ens. Whitford, 13:h regiment 
slightly wounded, and 4 privates missing.]} 


[The second dispatch from Sir G. Pre- 
vost is dated Montreal, May 18. It an- 
nounces that the Enemy, after having gar- 
risoned Platsburg, Burlington, and Vin- 
cennes, had gradually withdrawa the resi- 
due of his forces from Lower Canada. 
Two new ships, constracted during the win- 
ter at Kingston, gaye us that superiority 
on the Lake, from which we very soon 
gained the most important practical re- 
sults, Among these was the complete 
success of the Expedition sent against 
Oswego, which is fully detailed in the fol- 
lowing report from Lieut.- Dresmend 
who commended it 


(July, 


H. M. S. Prince 4 
off Oswego, May". 

Sir,—I am happy to nave to announce 
to your Excellency the complete success 
of the expedition against Oswego. — The 
troops mentioned in my dispatch of the 
3d inst. viz. six companies of De Watte- 
ville’s regiment under Lieut. -col.' Figcher, 
the light company of the Giengary light 
infantry under Captain Mac Millan, and 
the whole of the 2d batt. royal miarines 
under Lieut.-col. Malcolm, having bees 
embarked with a detachment of the royal 
artillery under Capt. Cruttenden, with 
two field pieces, a detachment of the 
rocket company under Lieut, Stevens, 
and a detachment of sappers and mineré 
under Lieut. Gosset of the royal engineers, 
on the evening of the 3d inst. ; I proceeds 
ed on board the Prince Regent at day- 
light, on the 4th, and the squadron immes 
diately sailed : the wind being variable, we 
did not arrive off Oswego until noon the 
following day. The ships lay-to witbin 
long gun-shot of the battery; and the gun- 
boats, under Capt. Collier, were sent closé 
ia, for the purpose of inducing the Enemy 
to show his fire, and particularly the num- 
ber and position of his guns, This service 
was performed in the most gallant manner, 
the boats taking a position within point 
blank shot of the fort, which returned the 
fire from our guns, one of them heavy, 
The Enemy did not appear to have any 
guos mounted on the town side of the river. 
Having sufficiently reconnoitred the place, 
arrangements were made for its attack, 
which it was decided should take place at 
eight o’clock that evening; but at sun-set 
a very heavy squall blowing directly on the 
shore, obliged the squadron to get undef 
weigh, and prevented our return till the 
bext morving ; when the folowing disposs- 
tion was made of the troops aud squadron 
by Commodore Sir James Yeo and myself s 
— The Princess Charlotte, Wolfe, and 
Royal George to engage the batteries, ag 
close as the depth of water would permit 
of their approaching the shore; the Sir 
Sydney Smith schooner to scour the town, 
and keep in check a large body of militia, 
who might attempt to pass over iuto the 
fort. The Moira and Melville brigs to 
tow the boats with the troops, and them 
cover their landing by scouring the woods 
on the low point towards the foot of the 
hill, by which it was intended to advance 
to the assault of the fort.—Capt, O’Conno¢ 
had the direction of the boats and gen~ 
boats destined to land the troops, whiclt 
consisted of the flank companies of De 
Watteville’s regiment, the company of thé 
Glengarry light infantry, and the 2d batt; 
of the royal marines, being all that could 
be landed at oné embarkation. The four 
battalion companies of the regiment of 
_ Waueville, 
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Watteville,and the detachment of artillery, 
remaiaing in reserve 6n board the Prin- 
cess Charlotte and Sir Sydney Smith 
schooner. As soon as every thing was 
ready, the ships opened their fire, and the 
boats pushed for the point of disembark- 
ation in the most regular order. The 
landing was effected under a very heavy 
fire from the fort, as well as from a consi- 
derable body of the Enemy, drawn up on 
the brow of the hill and in the woods. The 
immediate command of the troops was in- 
trusted to Lieut.-col. Fischer, of the regi- 
mient de Watteville, of whose gallant, cool, 
and judicious conduct, as well as the dis- 
tinguished bravery, steadiness, and dis- 
cipline of every officer and soldier com- 
posing this small furce, I was a witness, 
having with Commodore Sir J. Yeo, the 
Deputy- Adjutant-general, and the officers 
of my staff, landed with the troops. I 
refer your Excellency to Lieut.-col. Fis- 
cher’s letter, inclosed, for an account of 
the operations.-—The place was gained in 
ten minates from the moment the troops 
advanced. The fort being every where 
almost open, the whole of the garrison, 
consisting of the 3d battalion of artillery, 
about 400 strong, and some hundred mili- 
tia, effected their escape, with the excep- 
tion of about 60 men, half of them se- 
verely wounded. I enclose a return of 
our loss, amongst which | have to regret 
that of Capt. Holloway, of the royal ma- 
rines. Your Excellency will lament to 
observe in the list the name of that gal- 
lant, judicious, and excellent officer, Capt. 
Molcaster, of the royal navy, who landed 
at the head of 200- volunteers, seamen 
from the fleet, and received a severe and 


78 


dangerous wound, when within a few yards 
of tbe guns, which he was advancing to 
storm; which | fear will deprive the squa- 
dron of his valuable assistance for some 
time at least. I enclose a memorandum 
of the captured articles that have been 
brought away, in which your Excellency 
will see with satisfaction seven heavy guns 
that were intended for the Enemy’s new 
ship, Three 39-pounders were sunk by 
the Enemy in the river, gs well as a large 
quantity of cordage and other naval stores, 
The loss to them, therefore, has been very 
great; and I am sanguine in believing, 
that by this blow they have been deprived 
of the means of completing the armament, 
abd particularly the equipment of a large 
man of war—an object of the greatest 
importance. — [The General concludes 
with expressions of the utmost admiration 
of the officers and men employed in the 
expedition. } Gorpow Daummonp, 

{A Report from Lient.-col, Fischer of 
De Watteville’s regt, announces the suc- 
cessful assault of the Fort of Oswego, by 
the troops under his command; and a 
letter from Commodore Sir James Yeo 
gives another account of the above ope- 
rations, It appears from these reports, 
that the total loss at Oswego was 18 killed, 
73 wounded, and 12 missing.] 

Officer killed—Capt. Wm. Holloway, 2d 
batt. royal marines. Officers Wiunded — 
Capt. Mulcaster, of the Princess Charlotte, 
dang. ; Capt. Popbam, of the Montreal, 
sev.; Lieut. Griffin, acting, of the Prince 
Regent, sev.; Mr. Richardson, arm am- 
putated; Cupt. Lendergerw, De Watte- 
ville’s regt: sev.; Lieut. Victor May, dan- 
gerously (since dead). 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES 


FRANCE. 

The Moniteur of the 15th inst. contained 
a long Report upon the State of the King- 
dom, presented by order of the King to 
the Chamber of Deputies. It was read 
by the Abbé de Montesquion, Minister of 
the Interior, occupies 11 columns of the 
Moniteur, and draws a deplorable picture 
of the state of France. The following is 
a faithful Abstract of it: 

* His Majesty, on assuming the reins of 
Government, was desirous to make known 
to his people tbe state in which he found 
France, The cause of the misfortunes 
which breke down our country has disap- 
peared; but its effects remain ; and for a 
long time further, under a Government 
which will devote itself solely to repara- 
tion, France will suffer under the wounds 
inflicted by. a Government which gave it- 
self up to the business of destruction, 
It is necessary, therefore, that the nation 
should be informed of the extent and the 

Gent. Mac. July, 1814. 


cause of its misfortunes, in order to be 
able to set a due value upon, and to second 
the cares which are to sooth and retrieve 
them. Thus enlightened upon the extent 
and nature of the mischief, it will in future 
be required only to participate in the la- 
bours and exertions of the King, to re- 
establish what has been destroyed not by 
him, to hea! wounds not inflicted by bim, 
and to repair wrongs to which he is a 
stranger.—-War, without doubt, has been 
the principal cause of the ills of France, 
History presented not any example of a 
great nation incessantly precipitated 
against its will into enterprizes constantly 
increasing in hazard and distress. The 
world has now seen, with astonishment 


. mingled with terror, a civilized people 


compelled to exchange its happiness and 
repose for the wandering life of barbarous 
hordes; the ties of families have been 
broken; fathers have growu old far from 
their children ; aud children have been 

hurried 
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hurried off to die 400, leagues from their 
fathers. No hope of return soothed this 
frightful separation ; habit had caused it 
to be regarded as eternal; and the peéa- 
sants of Brittany, after conducting their 
sons to the place of separation, bave been 
seen tp return to their churches to put up 
for them by anticipation the’ prayers for 

the dead! * ov 
It is impossible to estimate the horrible 
consuinption of men by thé ‘late Govern- 
ment; fatigue and sickness carried off as 
mitch as battle ; the euterprizes were so 
vatt and so rapid, that every thing was 
sacrificed to the desire Of ensuring success; 
there was no régularity in the service of 
the hospitals — none in providing subsist- 
eace on the ‘marches; the brave soldiers 
whose. valour constituted the glory of 
France, and who gave incessantly new 
proofs of their énergy and patience, sus- 
taining the national honour with $0 much 
deilliancy, saw themselves deserted amidst 
their sufferiigs, and abandoned, without 
resource, to calamities which they were 
unable fo support. — The ess of the 
French was insafficient to supply this cruel 
negligence ; ‘and levies of men, which, 
under other circumstances, would have 
formed great armies, disappeared in this 
mianner, without taking ‘part in any en- 
gagement. Hence ‘arose the necessity of 
multiplymg levies without number, to re- 
place incessantly by new armies the almost 
total annihilation of the armies precéding. 
The amount of the calls ordered since the 
end of the Russion campaign is frightfal— 
Jith January 1815. ..... ‘s seeeesee 350,000 
$d April—Guards of honour ... 10,000 
“* “Tst. batt. of national guards 80,000 
Guards for the coasts ......... 90,000 
2b August—Army of Spain.. ... 30,000 
%h Oct.—Conscription of 1814, 120,000 

and préceding years ...... ' 


Conscription of 1815 ....... wees 160,000 
15th Nov.—Recall of years 1811 , 300.000 
WD BRIA. vecccencevecceniceses ie. 


Jan. 1813—Officers of cavalry 
- 17,000 
CQUIPPEd .......eeseerreeeneee : 
1814—Levies en masse organized 143,000 





1,500,000 

Fortunately, these last levies could not 
be fully executed. The war had not time 
to cut off all those who had joined the 
standards, But this simple statement of 
the requisizions, enforced on the popula- 
- tion during an interval of from 14 to 15 
months, suffices to give an idea of what 
_ ‘the lesses of the Nation mast have been 
during the last 22 years. Many causes 
contributed, however, to repairthese losses ; 
the improvement of the cowdition of the 
iphabitants of the country by the division 
of the great landed properties, the equal 
distribution of inheritances, and the pro- 
gress of vaccination, were the most pow- 


erful. It was by means of i r 
of these cates od by tonsa hy 
te 


success, that efforts were 


from the nation the extent of itg sacrifices. . 


The greater the number of at 
snatched away a) Preece ‘4 
studiously was it endegyoured to, pro’ 
that she courted this frightful destruction. 
But, even if the accoupts placed | ; 
view had been correct, the only ress 
would have beep, that tbe numbe - of birt be 
should cause the ommpber of dea hs to be 
regarded, with indifference! Bui qnother 
argument was, to pojpt out ip the cope 
serigcige itself a source of, eh ‘Dg Por 
pulation — an impure source bic « intzar 
duced disp der apd immorelisy.in o ma 
riageg concinded, with precipitation. ¢ 
impprudence. Here @ multitude of ug- 
fortunate families, of ridicolgus, or tke 
cent connexions ; so that many mep o 
lower obflers, off the _pepple soon, bec 
weary of: what they had embraced, only te 
shelter themselves from the conscription, 
threw themselves once more iv the way o 
the dangers they had congle to avoid, an 
offered themselves as substitutes, to escape 
misery which they had not foreseen, or to 
break ties so ill assorted, 

How could they, besides, overlook, the 
reflection, that ajthougb, by mukiplying 
these deplorable marriages, the, conscrip- 
tion should have increased the number of 
births, it took annually away frog Erauce. 
a great number of those full.grown men, 
who constitute the rea} strength of. a na- 
tion, The facts prove clearly the truth of, 
so natural a consequence. The popula- 
tion under the age of 20 years fell off, 
but incregsed above that age, Thus, 
while the Government attacked the sources 
of the national “prospérity, i€ displayéd 
incessautly in pompous array those rem- 
nants of resource that maintained a strug- 
gle against its wastefal tieasures ; it stu- 
died to conceal the evil which it did, vin- 
der the good, not of its production, which 
was yet undestroyed. Master of a coun- 
try, where long labours had amassed great 
treasures, where civilization had miade the 
happiest progress, where industry and 
commerce had, for the 60 previous years, 
made a wonderful spring ; it seized ait the 
fruits of the industry of: so maby getiera- 
tions, and of the experience of $0 mai 
ages, at one time to promote its lamenta- 
ble designs, and at another to cover the 
sad waste of its iwflueace. The simplé 
account of the present state of the realm 
will immediately exhibit the inherent pros 
sperity of the nation sfruggling against a 
destroying principle, incessantly attacked, 
often struck with tetrible ‘wounds, and 
perpetualiy drawing from itself resodrces 
always insufficierit: - ‘ att 09 . 

Under the head of agriculture the pro- 
spect is more flattering. The ee 
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éf lands and the Breediig of cattle have 
Of tate gears been beter understodd. “The 
— of viheyards Wave suffered 

readfaily, however, vader the Continen= 
tal system. In the South, matiy vineyirds 
tiave been rodtéd ap. The attempts to 
tredd Merinos fidve totally failed; and 
tlie breed of sheep. has been detériorated, 
by attempting to force the Merino cross 
iftd 100 hasty and ansuccessful use. The 
breed of horses, untilthe fatal years 1812 
and 1813, was also excellent, and afforded 
a hemerous cavalry. — the loss of a few 
months, in these years, amounted to 
230,000 horses, to be replaced at an ex- 
pence of 105;200.000 francs. The stock 
was, of course, exhausted. -Every horse 
cost the Government at the rate of 400 or 
$60 franes—about 20/, sterling. 

The mines io France have very sensibly 
itcreased. Our territory now presents 478 
nines of every different kind now working, 
which employ 17,000 workmen,and produce 
to Fratice a faw material to the value of 
26,800,000 francs; and to the state a re- 
venue of 251,000 francs. This revenue 
has been applied to the payment of the 
@dministration of the mines. Bat this 
patticalar fund, whicti on the Ist of Jan, 
last ambdanted td 700,000 franes, has been 
eihipléyed by the Government in defraying 
the éfpences of the war. Yet in the 
midst of these coutinua!l vexations, this 
chaageable and tyrannical legislation, our 
fields have béen cultivated; our mines 
Worked, and our flocks even preserved aud 
aineliorated. Certainly nowling more evi- 
déntly proves the industry of ovr nation 
afid its happy dispositioii for the first of 
ail the alts, that thé progress of its agri. 
dulturé undet an oppressive Government. 

Our cottoh manufactures are stated to 
employ 400,000 persotis, ahd a capital of 
100 mitlions.—Those of Réuen have al- 
read msiderably revived. The linén 
srinbici eres of Laval and Bretagne suf- 
fered mich by thé war with Spain, where 
they fourid :heir principal market. Those 
of silk expéiienced the same fate. Their 
pioduce also passed through Spain to 
America awd the Colonies ; but that chan- 
net wa8 soun closed ; Italy alone remained 
for them: But what mdy we not hope to 
gain by the renewal of out communications 
with all Europe ? 

In 1787 the manufectures at Lyons kept 
at work 15,000 loomis; during the late 
war that womber was réddced to 8000; 
but’ Lyous has already received cdnsider- 
able orders, and promises to regain its 
former prosperity. The manufactures of 
woollens, leather, 8c. suffered in an equal 
degree from the fatal inf uence of the Con- 
tihenta) systeni; the absurdity of which 
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its proceedings, saiffered immense losses § 
ahd the systém of licegces ruined and dis- 
couraged a great namber of —— 
‘by raising that were destroyed in a 
moment by the will which had fostéréd 
them. ‘A long peace and stable aid libe- 
ra! laws can alone inspire mercantile men 
with sufficient ‘ t6 embark with- 
out apprehension in their useful pursuits, 

The public exchequet spffered in dn 
equal degree, and it was difficult to meét 
the expenditure in spite of the contribd- 
tious. The budget of the Minister of ttie 
luterior for 1812 amounted fo 150 millions, 
and in 1513 to 140 millions, of which the 
exchequer never contributed more thah 
from 58 to 60 millions, thé surplus beiug 
raised by special duties and imposts.: 

The public works have produced some 
Movements of real ulility; bat most of 
them originated solely in vain osténtation. 
The roads were neglected, and the stims 
destined for their répair divertéd to dthér 
purposes. The canals are in a better 
state, but the works far from finishéd. 
That of Burgundy, which has already cost 
12 millions, will requiré five more ; and 
tliat of che Ouraq, ulhderfaken on tod ex: 
pensive a scale, will yet want at least 18 
willions. The works for the embellish» 
ment of the capital, though of a léss use- 
ful description, will not be abandoned ; 
the total expence of them is estimated at 
53,500,000 francs, and nore than 24 mil- 
liotis nave already been laid out on thent, 
Ail these objécts fail under the superia- 
tendance of the Minister of the Intérior; 
the arrears of whose department ate not 
yet ascertained, but are computed at 
from 40 to 50 millions. 

As to the Department of the Minister at 
War, it exhibits, especially for the last 
three campaigns, a_ real chaos. On the 
1st of May !ast, the land forces of France 
amounted to 520,000 meh, exclusively of 
122,597, retired, or- on half-pay, and 
160,000 jirisoners, retarning from foreiga 
countries, The war of 1812 and 18:3 
destroyed, in arti/fery and ammunition, a 
capital of 250 millions ; and the fortified 
places in the countries ceded by France 
had, since 1804, cost he- ij5 mijlions, 
The expenditure of this department would 
amount, according to the scale of Jast 
year, to 740 millions. 

The naty has for 14 years been weak- 
ened by the very means which po been 
used to give it the appearance of strength. 
The Goyernment considered our seamen 
as métely recruits for thé land forces—a 
system which bas led to the annihilation 
of the pdpulation of our coasts, and the 
cétsplete exhaustion of our arsenals. 
The remonstragces of the most entighten- 
ed men, aod of the most experienced ma- 
riders, atid thé evidence of facts, were 
intapabld of ctfecking’the¥é foolish enter- 

prizes, 
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prizes, those violent measures which be- 
longed to a plan of domination oppressive 
in all its part’. Thus in 1804 the project- 
ed invasion of England was pompously 
announced. Ports which had never yet 
been entered, except by fishing-boats and 
packets, were immediately converted into 
vast maritime arsenals; immense works 
were commenced on a beach which the 
winds and tides were incessantly covering 
with sand; forts, batteries, magazines, 
workshops, were erected; thousands of 
ships were built and bought up on all the 
coasts of the ocean, and in the ititerior of 
the rivers, without considering how they 
should get to the place of rendezvous ; 
Paris itself saw a dock-yard formed with- 
in its walls; and the most valuable mate- 
rials were employed in the construction of 
these vessels, which were not even fit for 
their destination. 

And what now remaius of all these ar- 
tmaments? The wrecks of some of the 
vessels, and accounts, which prove that 
for the successive creation and destruction 
of this monstrous and useless flotilla, up- 
wards of 150 millions have been sacrificed 
since 1803. AH our arsenals are com- 
pletely dilapidated — the immense naval 
stores collected by Louis XVI. are squan- 
dered—and during the last 15 years 
France has lost, in ill-judged expeditions, 
43 ships of the line, 82 frigates, 76 cor- 
veties, anil 62. transports and packets, 
which could not be replaced at an expence 
of 200 millions. As the arsenals were 
néglected, so the ships also were stripped 
of real seamen, whose places were sup- 
plied with conscripts, while they them- 
selves received the organization of regi- 
ments of the line, and lost in camps their 
professional habits and attachments. 

In respect to the finances, it results 
from the statement given in this speech, 
that the improvidence of the late Ruler of 
France has produced, during the last 13 
years, a deficit of 1,645,469,000 francs, 

Public morals have been ueglected ; 
the best institutions have been corrrupted; 
every bad passion has been stimulated ; 
and there is a general selfishness and ego- 
tism. . 
Such is the dark and gloomy picture 
drawn by the Minister of the Interior, 

The King has sent the project of a law 
to both Chambers of Parliament, for the 
purpose of regulating the Freedom of the 
press.—The Censorship is to be again es- 
tablished ; and no work without a licence 
from this tribunal can be published, unless 
it contains upwards of 30 sheets. 

The maintenance of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, repeatedly guaranteed, bas been 
adopted by the Sovereign, in an ordon- 
nance that appears in the Moniteur of the 
20th inst. Anattachment has been creat- 
ed in its favour, which the Severeign, 
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finding it difficult to eradicate, seems de- 
termined to appropriate. This, at least, 
appears to us to be the motive for an high 
eulogy pronounced upon it in the preamble 
to the Ordonnance. 

The articles declare the reigning So- 
vereign Chief and Grand Master of the 
Order; conserve the prerogatives of its 
members, except the right of making part 
of the electoral colleges—regulate the de- 
corations, which are to bear the bead of 
Heury IV. with the motto ‘‘ Honour and 
our Country,” —A second Ordonnance per 
mits the decorations of the Order of Re- 
union and that of the Iron Crown to be 
worn ; but abolishes those of Westphalia 
and of Spain. 

A grand funeral service has been per 
formed at Paris, in commemoration of 
Generals Pichegru, Moréau, Georges, and 
others, who lost their lives from attach- 
ment to the Bourbons during the usurpa 
tion of Buonaparte. 

Louis XVIII. has issued a long ordi- 
nance regulating the naval service, and 
limiting the officers to 10 Vice-Admirals, 
20 Rear-Admirals, 100 Capitaines de Vais- 
seau, (40 of the first class and 60 of the 
second class), 100 Capitaines de frigate, 
400 Lieutenants, and 500 Ensigns. The 
annual pay of each rank is, Vice-admiral, 
12000 francs; Rear-admiral, 8000; 
Capitaine de Vaisseau, Ist class, 4000, 
second class, 3600; Captaine de Frigate, 
2800; Lieutenant, 1600; Ensign, 1200. 

Louis Buonaparte has published in the 
Gazette of Arau, a letter of the 18th ult, 
in which he formally renounces, for him- 
self and his. family, all right to the pro- 
perty assigned to him by the convention 
of last April at Fontainbleau ; as well as, 
an estate given him in 1810 as an in- 
demnity for the Crown of Holland. The 
former 200,000 francs a year (about 80002, 
sterling.) 

The King of France has permitted the 
free exportation from his Kingdom of gold 
and silver, coined and uncoioed ; subject 
merely to certain slight Custom-house re- 
gulations. The preamble to the decree is 
worthy attention :—‘* We have ascertain- 
ed,”” says his Majesty, ‘* that all the pro- 


. hibitions of the exportation of gold and 


silver are of no avail in preventing it, and 
have no other effect than that of fettering 
commerce, and hindering the entrance or 


transit of the said articles; so that such, 


prohibitions, far from increasing the 
quantity of gold and silver, tend, on the 
contrary, to make them disappear, and 
diminish their quantity,” &c. 
HOLLAND. 
The. Prince Sovereign of the United 
Netherlands issued a decree on the 16th 


ult, not only prohibiting alljvessels of that ; 


country from trading to Africa for slaves; 


but forbidding the Dutch ports and,facto-, . 
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ries on the African coast to give protec- 
tion to any vessels engaged in that trade. 

The Emperor of Russia arrived at the 
Hague on the 2d inst. — In his progress 
thither, his Majesty viewed the city and 
fortifications of Antwerp, the house at 
Sandam where bis illustrious ancestor 
Peter the Great formerly dwelt, and the 
dock wherein he engaged himself as a ship- 
wright. The Emperor passed through 
Nimeguen on the 5th, on his route to 
Germany. ‘ 

SWITZERLAND, 

‘The Country which has the greatest rea- 
son to be pleased with the late changes on 
the Continent, is the most dissatisfied : 
the cradle of liberty, reduced to slavery 
under Buonaparte ; its restoration to in- 
dependence appears now to be only the 
signal for domestic dissentions. Argovia 
refuses to return to the dominion of Berne; 
and troops are already collected on the 
frontiers of that district, between which 
and the Canton of Berne hostilities are 
apprehended. 

SPAIN. 

The accounts from Spain represent Fer- 
dinand VI{. as pursuing a narrow and illi- 
beral system of policy. By a decree of 
the 17th June; he had re-established the 
eld law which required cadets in every 
branch of the military service to exhibit 
proofs of nobility. The army, which was 
exempted by the Cortes from this .une-. 
qualled restriction, is not likely to receive 
his Majesty's enlightened decree with 
much satisfaction, Much dissatisfaction 
being expressed at Cadiz at the revival of 
the Inquisition, his Majesty had ordered 
the Governor, Villavicienca, to levy a 
coutributiun of three millions of dollars 
upon the inhabitants to pay the troops. 

Private letters strongly confirm an idea, 
that the present order of things is by no 
means likely to be permanent. 

As the South American Provinces ad- 
vance in their rebellion, the King has 
sagaciously thought fit to re-establish the 
Council of the Indies ‘‘ ia all its antient 
functions.” He has also restored the 
Holy Inquisition, and reinstated with ho- 
nour the intemperate Nuncio of the Pope. 
Meanwhile, the flame of disaffection which 
raged in Navarre has spread into the king- 
dom of Leon; and the fields of Salaman- 
ca, which witnessed the glorious defeat of 
the legions of tyranny, unwillingly behold 
the persecution of the patriots. Great 
aumbers of the soldiers, and particularly 
of the Guerillas, have deserted; and the, 
King has been forced to revoke the Military 
Commissions which he had established for 
the trial of the deserters. 

Ferdinand has also re-established the 
odious royal monopolies on tobacco, gun- 
powder, and playing-cards. The Cortes 
aad abolished them, as equally injwrious 
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to the industry and the revenue of the 


country. 
ITALY. 

- A considerable misunderstanding has 
broken out between the Pope and Murat. 
The Commander of the troops i 
to. the latter, occupying Ancona, having 
ordered certain persons to be tried before 
a Special Commission, for circulating se- 
ditious and malignant rumours, the Pope 
has protested against it; he declares the 
Marche of Ancona to belong to him ; .and 
that those who disturb these provinces by 
foreign armies, and commit ravages, or 
exercise an illegitimate authority therein, 
are the real seditious and malignant persons, 

Every Ecclesiastic who favoured the 
atrocious usurpation of Buonaparte has 
been dismissed from his preferments by 
the Pope. 

- The Milan Papers; under the head of 
Porto-Ferrajo, June 10, state, that Na- 
poleon has taken possession of several 
inhabited Isles, dependencies of Elba, 
aud has concluded treaties of commerce 
with other Isles in the neighbourhood, and 
with the Barbary powers. The new money 
put in circulation bears on one side the 
head of Buonaparte, and on the other the 
following inscription, which appears ridi- 
culous :—Napoleon I. Imperator Rex 
ubicumque feliz. Isola d’ Elba, 1814. 

Count Stahremberg, Governor of Flo- 
rence, has stopped 100 chests filled with 
plate and other valuables, which were on 
the point of being carried away for Ma+ 
dame Eliza Bacciochi (Buonaparte’s sis- 
ter), and which had been stripped partly 
from the State and partly from individuals, 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor Francis is now termed 
Francis Ll, which was the usual title he 
assumed when he was Emperor of Ger- 
many ; as Emperor of Austria, he bore 
the tide of Francis I. The late Empress 
of France is gone to the baths of Aix, in 
Savoy. It is reported she means to join 
ber husband at Elba, The Prince of Par- 
ma, her son, remains at Schoenbrun, 

‘Fhe Vienna Court Gazette has announ- 
ced, that the Congress at Vienna will neg, 
assemble till the 1st of October. 

M. Talleyrand, Prince of Benevento, 
is said to be appointed to attend the Con- 
gress at Vienna on the part of his Chris. 
tian Majesty. 

The Emperor bas named the Prince 
Regent of England commandant of a regi- 
ment of Hussars, which will bear his name, 

The Prince of Schwartzenberg is ap- 
pointed President of the Aulic Council 


of War. 
NORWAY. 

There seems reason to: hope, that the 
affairs of Norway will be amicably ad- 
justed. Denmark appears to be doing every 
thing in her power to effect this object. ee 
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‘ ASIA, 

The Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, of 
the 18th December, lias ab official account 
of the militery operations of a deta¢h- 
ment of troops toder bieut.-col. Adam; 
who had taken the field in the Rewalt dis- 
trict; te chastise a wanton and unprovok- 
ed attack of Surnaid Simg, a Partisan 
Chief.of the Rao Rajah. The operation 
was stceéssful, The Ghurree of Bntouree, 
a strong fortress, in which the Enemy bad 
taken refuge, was taken by storm, the 
gerrison put to the sword,.and Surnaid 
Sing himse’f killed. Peace was in couse- 
quenee restored. The troops were to re- 
turn te Sutheriee; and the Rao Rajah, 
who was originally the aggressor, fiad 
made due concessions, and agreed to pay 
te the India Company aii tlie expences of 
the armament. 
—_—_—_—_—_—__ ed) 

COUNTRY NEWS. 

Duting the late rejéicings at Bi. wing- 
Adm, a truly brilliant and beautifully-pro- 
portioned Regal Crowh was placed; at the 
stiggestion of Di. Outtami, reetdr of St 
Philip’s Chureli, on the’ lofty appér cu- 
pola of that edificé; composed of varie- 
gated laiips. The cofdnet of the crowi 
evieircléd the Cépila, 23 feet in circum= 
ference ; the dome and the framte-work of 
the crown prevented any confusion of 
light, so that the fori was richly seen on 

éry side. ‘The ball of the Church coii- 
posed thé large enstratd, atid tlie jewels 
in their proper coloiifs were artainged witli 
great taste avd effect. The ndmber of 
lamipe emplofed wefé ne&afly 3000. 
Througli the grathitets éteftion of Mr. 
Jordan and Mr, W: K Egihion, the illu- 
niination wat effeéted without aéciilctit. 

* Cheltenhuit has thé probability of being 
supplied? wit dal iff its’ inirtediate vici- 
nity; stVeriil'strata hating been discover- 
e@ iti stirking @ well smitat to those which 
pfecede coat in the adjoining countiés. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
 gahurddy, July 9. 

- This dhy wes given, by tht ‘Corporation 
of London, a ofagnificent bangtet, in 
compliment to Pield-Mars ital the’ Dake of 

; Pri§t to the dimer, at about 
five o'clock, his Grate Was presented with 
thé ffeédéin of he'City inf'a ORT bor, ahd 
with a splendid sword, pursdént to the 

g resoliions : 

«That thé THAYKS of thi? Court be 
give to Lievt.-géh: Lorl Viscoort Wet- 
lingtou ‘fot ‘thé co irraté srerey ied 
tude, antl persevérance diiptayed by him 





in the command of the Allied Britivh and” 


Portuguese forces, by which the Kiogdom 
of Portia? Had been sttce-sfilly defend- 
od) and the t1ost'sigwal add hintportant sere 


vites’ rénder#-to his Kite atl! Country. 
—Resotves, « That® hg Pedal oF ey 


[Jul¥, 


City, with a Sword of the value of Two 
Hundred Guineas, be presented to Lord 
Viscoant Wellington, in testimony of the 
high sense which this Court entertains of 
his great public services.”. May 9,.1811. 
** Resdlved Unatimously,. That the 
Thanks of this Court: be given to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Wellingtén, 
General and Commander-in-chief of His 
Majesty’s forces in Spam and Portugaly 
for hi maghanmous continct so emmently 
displayeu in the several victories obtai 
by the Ailied Atyny over the French Army, 
led on by the gost able and distinguished 
marshals and commanders in the French 
service, and particularly iv the brilliant 
aod decisive Victory dear Salamanca, on 
the 22d day of July last.” Sept. 25, 1812; 


“ Resoived,- That the Freedom of this. 


City, voted by the Court on the 9th day’ 
of May 1811, to be presevted to Lord 
Vistount Weilington, in testiniony of the 
high sense they entertained of bis great 
public services, be presewted io the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Weilington, on bis 
return to this Country, in a Gold Box of 
the value of Two Handred Guineas (ioge- 
ther with the Sword voted oti the said 9th 
day of May,) by a Coimatittée of this 
Court, then to be appointed.” Oct. 29,1812, 
*-Resolved, Unatiimously, That the 
Thanks of this Court be giver to Pield- 
Matsha! the Marquis of Wellington, knight 
of the mist nove ordet of the Garter, for 
thé wisdom abd energy with which be has 
conducted ttie late operations of the Allied 
Arniies io Spain ; and particularly for the 
splendid and decisive Victory obtained, 
upon the Q18t day of Jurie last, néar Vit- 
torid, when the Freith Army was com: 
pletely défeatéd, with the los$ of all big’ 
artillery; stores; ahd baggage. This Coutt 
fetlitig its’ mability to bestow ahy dddi- 
tional testiinony of regard adéquate to 
the exaled séi8é it’ entertains of thé 
mefits’ of the Marquis of Wellihgton, 
@ unanimoasty resolve, That a Bust of 
his Lordship bé piaced in the Commodi 
Counéit Roodk of this’ City, m order that’ 
thé Citizens of Londod, when assembled 
in Comitiow Council, niay ever have’ re- 
called’ to their récotection, thé gtorioug 
deeds of thé gréat military Hero of their 
Country, whet at the satte timé’ they have’ 
in View the Bust'of the itimortal Nelgbi.” 
; Jilly 12, 1813, 
After ddininistéring thé Oath of a Free- 
man to his Grace, and stdting thé subs 
starice of the foregoing Résdtutions of the’ 
Court for’ presefiting’ the Fréédéni of the 
City in a Gold Box, with a Sword, and 
placing a Bagt’of his Grace in the Com- 
mon Council Roont of this City; thé Chani- 


a hte reer 
“«¢ Although’ whe subjédts’ of these’ Reso- 
liftistis are confited’ 6 the everits' which 
b&ve' rédénthy taWen * plate’ in ae ~* the” 
iuzess 
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Citizens of Landon can never forget the 


many. signal victories obtained by your. 


Grace, in thase regions which have been 
dignified by the triumphs of an Alexander, 
ap Aurengzebe, and a Clive. By the ex- 
ertions of your Grace the British Empire 
in kndie has been placed in a state of se- 
ity which promises felicity to millions 
in that country, and an extension of Com- 
merce to Great Britaip.—To enumerate the 
brilliant actions of your Grace in Europe, 
would require more tume than the preseut 
ceeasien will permit, and would trespass 
tag much upon your Grace’s delicacy; but 
it ig a teush, which | cannot refrain. fram 
declaring, that during the war in Spain 
apd Portugal, wbich terminated in the 
complete emancipasion of those Kingdoms, 
a more iljugirious imstaace is not recorded 
in history, of tbe caution of Fabius, most 
happily combined with the anal of 
Gasar: and whea your Grace had planted 
the British Standard io the heast of the 
Knemy’s Country, you gaye a great. ex- 
agapleto the World. of: the practicability 
ofthat. lessen. which the great Roman 
Boet taught. hia Countrymen, 
<Parcere subjectis, et debeilare superbos.’ 

“1 am. censcious, my Lord, how inade- 
quately. bexpress the sense of my Eellow- 
citizens of your Grace’s merits—but they. 
will:recollect, that, where I have failed, no 
one has succeeded-— the most eloquent of: 
the British Senate, apd the first. Aithori- 
ties in the two Houses of Parliament, have. 
confessed themselves uuequal to. the task. 
But ample. justice will be done, to your 
Grace by. the World at large, who. will 
Seomerpans and. — peruse, with ad= 
Tairation delight those inimitable 
dispatches, on like.the Commentaries 
of. Cesar, will hand down with honour, 
the name of their. illustrious Author to 
the latest pesterity., 

“ Yeuc Grace has been a chosen instra- 
ment in the hands of Previdence daring 
War. May you long enjoy in Peace the 
love.of your country and the admiration. 
of mankind; and, in the discharge of that 
honourable, office to which his Royal 
Highness. the Prince Regent has recently 
appointed you, may you cement.and per- 
petuate union and. good-will between 
Great: Britain and France, so essential to 
the peace and happiness.of Europe.” 

The Noble. Duke expressed his high 
sense of the honour. conferred upon him 

the City ; and attributed the success of 

his eaterprizes to the ability with which 

he.was.supported by his brother officers, 
and..to. the valour and. discipline of. his 
Majesty's forces, avd.those of the Allies. 
Qa.receiving the sword, he, with particulat 
energy, declared.his readiness to. employ: 
it.in the service of his. Sovereign.and his. 
Ceuatry, should. it unfortunately happen 
that thé. geweral wish. of the. Nations of 


7% 


Enrope for @ peemangat peace should be 
disappointed, ans thet he chowid be agai 
called apon @ agsist ip the p-blic cause, 


The Dukes of York, Kent, Sussex, 
Gloncester, Nox folk, Beaufort, and the 
Cabwet Ministers, being assembled, the 
next proceeded toe the great Hall im due 
order ; and, befone going to the Hustings, 
where the chieftables weve placed, went ev- 
tirely round the Hall; by which means the 
Ladies who were assemblad in the galleries 
ware gratified with a sight.of those. Heroes. 
who. have so nobly supported the glory of 


their country, 
The dinner. was. . Up. in’ the first 
style ; and consisted. turtle, venison, 


and every otber delicacy. 
. After dinner Nan Nodis was sung, and 


Queen. and. Royal Bamily.—The. Duke of 
Wellington, “ our immortal Hero, the. 
pride and glory of Britain.”\—The. Duke.o& 
York, and the Royal. Dukes present.—-. 
‘The Emperor.of all the Russias, the Bm. 
peror.of Austria, and the King of Prussia. 
—The King of.Spain, the Prince Regent 
of Poringal, the. King.of Sicily, and the 
King of. Sardimmia, “‘ who. have remained? 
firm.in their alliance with this Country..”"— 
Our. brave and illustrious Heroes. by. Sea 
and Land. —His Majesty’s. Ministers, ‘‘ the. 
Pacificators. of  —- The revered: 
memory of the late Lord Nelson, ous. 
great and immortal Naval Giampioa.— 
Louis the XVIHth.—The Ambassadors. of 
the King of ie gre ame oom 


ney Smith, Sir Jos. Yorke, and Sir Harry: 
Neale, and the rest of our Naval Heroes, 
whose brave exertions have tended to raise. 
the glory of their Country.—Lords Beres- 
ford and Hill, Sir Thomas Picion, . Sie: 
Henry Cliaton, and the Officers and, Pri« 
vates of the victorious Army of ‘he Penio- 
one whose gallant exploits, after freeing: 
the kingdoms. of Portugal. aad: Spaiu,. 
planted in France the standard of Britain, 
and: have led to the repose of the world.—- 
The Memory of the Man: whose virtues. 
and energies saved England, aod whose 
example bas prolaced, under Providence, 
the deliverance of surope.—Our Senators. 
in Parliament; and may their exertions 
directed 10 the honour. of the King, 

agd ghe.wellare of the People | , 
‘The. Duke of Wellington, after the toast 
to the King of Spain, &c, Cp weemmes | 

Right Honourable the Lord Mayor; 

se 
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prosperity to the City of London.—After 
the toast to Lords Beresford and Hill, &c. 
the Commander in Chief gave—The Vo- 
lunteers of the United Empire, particular- 
ly those of the City of London ; —to which 
his Roya! Highness the Duke of Sussex, as 
Commandant of the corps-of Loyal North 
Britons, made a most excellent reply, and 

— “ The respectability of the 
Crown, the durability of the Constitution, 
.and the prosperity of the People.”—In 
the course of the evening, the Duke of 
Wellington proposed the health of the 
Ladies. 

The Lord Mayor prefaced the toast of 
Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington 
with the following observations :—* The 
highly gratifying visit of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent to this festive Hall, 
accompanied by mighty Sovereigns and 
renowned Warriors of Foreign Nations, is 
still fresh in our recollection. Many, per- 
haps all of us, regretted the British Hero 
was not seen amidst the laureled Con- 
querors upon that memorable occasion, 
The regret was natural, but perhaps un- 
seasonable ; for who cau doubt but the 
invincible Commander of our own brave 
armies deserved a Civic triumph to him- 
self? It would be ingratitude not to cele- 
brate distinctly the spleudid victories 
achieved by our ewn illustrious General, 
which accelerated the restoration of Peace; 
victories not bestowed by the capricious 
favour of Fortune, but won by a noble per- 
severance, through adverse circumstances, 
aad by hard-contested struggles with rival 
Generals of consummate skill, and vete- 
ran troops of acknowledged valour. And 
though every tribute of praise is due to 
the native bravery of our own soldiers; of 
what avail would it have proved, if it had 
not been directed, and raised even to en- 
thusiasm, by the military genius, the per- 
sonal valour, and the indefatigable vigi- 
lance, of their great Commander? His 
Graee will allow me, in the name of my 
Fellow-citizens, to assure him, it i$ pot in 
his presence that we praise him most, and 
that, in the entertainment given to him this 
day, they do not pretend to.do more than 
testify their gratitude for services rendered 
to his Country, which, in their estimation, 
not any honour from the Crown, nor any 
applause from the People, can more than 
adequately reward,” 

His Grace, in feply, totally disclaimed 
any peculiar merit attaching to himself ; 
but attributed it, under Divive Provi- 
dence, to the perseverance of the Nation, 
the wisdom ef his Majesty’s Councils, the 
care and attentien of his Royal Highness 
the Commander in Chief, aud the brave 
co-operating exertions of his fellows in 
arms, so many of whom he felt highly 
gratified in seeing surrounding him upon 
this occasion ; and above all, he said, he 


had the honour of commanding an Army 
of Englishmen, who lost not an atem of 
the spirit of their Country, and behaved 
as Englishmen should do. 

The Lord Mayor, in proposing the toast 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, took the op- 
pertunity of sayiug—** On this occasion 
it will be almost superfluous to compli- 
ment them in words: the presence of the 
Doke of Wellivgton is itself a panegyric 
on their conduct; they wisely appre- 
ciated his character, and boldly trusted 
the best military energies of the Nation te 
his uncontrouled direction. By this and 
similar measures they have steadily as- 
sisted the great common cause; and, 
amidst the unexampled success which has 
attended their Ministry, they have the 
candour to disclaim as presumptuous the 
attributing to any man, or set of men, the 
auspicious termination of the late arduous 
contest, Such liberality of sentiment and 
conduct at once advances their own merits, 
and benefits their Country, by promoting 
a spirit of conciliation through all ranks 
and parties in the State. Aud I must re- 
quest bis Majesty’s Ministers to accept 
Our grateful thanks, for the glorious, and 
we trust permanent Peace, which this 
country has lately obtained, and which we 
attribute in an eminent degree to their 
ability in negociation, a3 well as to their 
energy in conducting the war.” 

The Earl of Liverpool, in the name of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, made a most elo- 
quent reply, in which he paid the highest 
compliments to the Duke of Wellington, 
whose successes had far out-stripped all 
human expectation. His Lordship said, 
his Majesty’s Ministers had to ve grateful 
for the confidence which had been placed 
in them; and attributed the glorious re- 
sults of the late arduous contest to the 
steady perseverance of the Nation, amongst 
whom none stood more conspicuous than 
the Citizens of London. 

Towards the close of the evening a tem- 
porary staircase was opened from the gal- 
leries into the body of the Hail, by which 
the Ladies descended, and passed round 
the whole of the tables on the Hustings ; 
and every one had the honour of shaking 
hands with the Immortal Hero and the 
Royal Dukes, and some of the younger 
ones were saluted by his Grace. Near 
seven hundred Ladies were in the galleries, 
most superbly dressed.—-The decorations 
in the Hall were nearly similar te those at 


the late entertainment. There was not. 


so great.a display of plate, the City plate 
from the Mansion House being the only 
plate used, which afforded sufficient for 
the upper tables, and the remainder were 
served with most elegant’ British china, 
No person sat under the canopy of the 
Throne ; and the three chairs op which the 
Prince Regeat, the Emperor, and King sat, 

were 
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were raised on a-platform, and remained 


empty the whole evening. At the back of . 


the Throne was placed one glass, contain- 
ing nearly sixty square feet, of British ma- 
pofacture,which had a most beautiful effect. 

The Corporation of London, upon this 
occasion, invited every person to the en- 
tertaimment who had been in any way no- 
ticed in the Votes of Parliament for their 
services, either by sea or land, as well as 
those they had themselves noticed in votes 
Of thanks and given the freedom and 
swords, boxes or other rewards ; m addi- 
tion tu which were the relations and those 
that were connected with the Duke of 
Wellington, his Siaff, and many others 
both Naval and Military, who, although 
they had not been noticed by name, had 
yet deserved well of their Country for the 
services they had performed. 

Friday, July 15. 

Mr. Sadler and his Son this day ascend- 
ed ina Balloon from the Court-yard of 
Burlington-house at half past three in 
the afternoon. As the Ballon proceed- 
ed, the travellers were distinctly observ- 
ed, each waving a flag which he held 
jw his band. -In about eight minutes it 
disappeared. Mr. Sadler has since pub- 
lished the following account of his voyage. 

“ After the Balloon had cleared the East 
wing of Burlington House, our ascent was 
slow, and only evidenced by the apparent 
receding of objects ; for it was not we who 
seemed to rise, but every thiag beneath 
us to retire; im a few minutes we were 
perpendicular with Leicester-square, and 
Our prospect was at once grand and awful; 
the whole of London and itg magnificent 
buildings Jay below us, with its surround- 
ing fields, canals, and parks ; the beauti- 
ful serpentine form of the River, with its 
rich shipping, docks, and bridges. We 
enjoyed this scenery for about 15 minutes, 
and, at a quarter before four o'clock, en- 
tered a dense cloud, which completely 
shut us out from all sight of the earth; at 
this time we could sensibly perceive the 
Balloon to be rising. When we had soared 
through this cloud, my son observed to 
me, that, from the variegated colours .re- 
flected and refracted from the multitudi- 
hous congregation of vapours around us, 
and the effulgence of different lights, he 
could scarcely see to any greai distance, 
or make any distinct observations on the 
numberless forms around us; although, 
from the shadow of the Balloon on the 
more opaque clouds, I could easily disco- 
ver that we had already altered our course 
towards the South-east. From the intense 
cold, and a most violent pain in iny ears, 
which 1 never experienced before, our 
height couk! wot be less, in my calcala- 
tion, than five miles. The late Right 
Hon. Mr. Windham, about thirty years 
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ago, indeed, experienced a similar attack 
in bis ears, though we had not then as- 
cended above two miles and a half; but, 
from my best observations, calculated 
upon former experience, we must have 
been about that height. My son soon 
after found the same effect, though in a 
much slighter degree. 

« By the various currents of air, and the 
renewed motion of the machine, I judged 
we were approaching the sea; and re- 
questing my son to open the valve, we 
perceived ourselves rapidly descending. 
The clouds were so near the earth, that, 
after lowering for the space of a quarter of 
an hour, theugh we distinctly heard the 
lowing of the cattle, we could not discover 
terra firma ; but shortly after the clouds 
Opened themselves beneath us, and dis- 
played the variegated fields and the river 
Thames; and informed us that, we had 
again altered our direction, and were re- 
turning from the South-east to the North- 
west; and, sailing over the Lower Hope 
and East Tilbury, we had a distinct view 
of the mouth of the River, Sheerness, 
Margate, Ramsgate, &c. with their coasts 
and shipping; but the clouds collecting 
and rolling over each other, again inclosed 
us in visible invisibility. After again de- 
scending below the clouds, we saw an ih- 
viting hay-field at a considerable distance, 
and opening the valve again, a sufficient 
quantity of gas escaped for us to reach 
the proposed spot ; and, after throwing out 
the grappling iron,which immediately took 
effect, we.came to the ground without any 
unpleasant convulsion. We remained 
quietly in the car till all the gas had eva- 
porated, by which time a number of spec- 
tators reached the place, but not before 
every thing had been properly secured: 
our descent was at Great Warley Franks, 
near Ockenden, Essex, where we were 
hospitably entertained and accommodated 
by Mr. S. Frances, the occupier of the 
land. A chaise being prepared from 
Brentwood, of which the whole of the ap- 
paratus was placed, we returned to Bur- 
lington-house again about 11 o'clock, 

Saturday, July 16. 

This day a great concourse of people 
assembled in Covent Garden, to witness 
the election of a representative for West- 
minster in Parliament, in the room of Lord 
Cochrane, expelled. Sir Francis Burdett 
concluded a thundering speech by propos- 
ng the re-election of Lord Cochrane; which 
was seconded by Mr, Sturch. Mr. Wishart 
and Mr. Alderuian Wood severally “ad- 
dressed the Meeting; and the motion was 
carried ‘unanimously. “After the election, 
the Westminster Committee,’ accompanied 
by Sir Francis and Mr. Jones Burdett, 
tepaired to the King’s Bench Prisou,to con- 
gratulate Lord Covbrane upon the result. 

Biarat, 





82 Births and Marriages of eminent Persons. 


Birtus. 

July 8, At Rossie Priory, N. B. Lady 
Kinnaird, a son. 

11. In Bedford-row, Mrs, Domville, a 
daughter. 

13. At Taobridge Wells, Countess of 
Shannon, a daughter. 

At Rockley-house, the wife of Hon. 
Gen, St. Jobn, a daughter. 

At Stanmer-park, Sussex, Countess of 
Chiche ter, a daughter. 

22, At Bedford-hill, Surrey, the wife of 
Johu Henry Rucker, esq. a daughter. 

Lately, tu Lower Grosveuvor-street, Lady 
Foley, a son. 

In Upper George-street, the wife of 
Major Blackall, a son. 

At Caswick-bouse, near Stamford, the 
lady of Sir John Trollope, a son. 
- At Kingston, co. Hereford, the wife of J. 
C. Severn, esq. of Penybont-ball, cv. Rad- 
por, 2 son and heir. 

At Sheffield-hall, near Maryhorough, 
Queen’s coanty, the wife of Stephen 
Sheffield Cassan, esq. barrister-ai-law, a 


son. 

At Witton, Norfolk, Hon. Mrs. Wode- 
house, a son. 

At Midop-hall, co. Wexford, the Count- 
ess Dowager of Massareene, wife of G. 
Doran, esq. a son. 

At Rochester, the wife of Major.gen. 
Desborough, a daughter. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Major-gen. 
Hon. Alex. Duff, a son. 

At Dublin, Countess de Salis, a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of Col. Richard 
Longfield, a son and heir. 


onaiepiiciec 
Marnaiaces. 


June 29. At Wanstead, Rev. John 
Courtney, rector of Sanderstead, Surrey, 
to Sophia Eliza Catherine, only daughter 
the late William Henry Poggenpohl, esq. 
secretary of legation from the Court of 
Russia, 

John Buller, esq. of Morval, Cornwall, 
to Harriet, daughter of Sir Edward Hulse, 
bart. of Breamore-house, co. Southampton, 

Lalely, Rev. Chas. Richard Pritchett, 
M. A. of the Charter-house, to Miss Bur- 
der, of Park-place, Camberwell. 

Thos, Robins, esq. solicitor, of Tavis- 
tock, Devon, to Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late Henry Beauford, esq. grand- 
daughter of the late Bishop of Ferns. 

At Chelteabam, Major-gen. Williamson, 
to Sarah, youngest danghter of the late 
Joba Twisleton Crampton, esq. of Dublin. 

W. Wickham, esq. of Bullington, Hants. 
to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. Geo, Ryves Hawker, rector of Ware- 


Dorset. 
Mr, T. Iredale, of Wentworth, to Anna 
Frances, sister of Sir H. C, {bbetsop, bart. 
ef Denton-park, near Otley. 


[J uly.- 


At Canwick, near Liricolg, Rev. C. 
Provy, of Tachbrook, Warwickshire, to 
Frances, eldest daughter of Rev. J. Sher- 
rar, vicar of Canwick. 

John Talbot, esq. nephew and heir of 
the- Earl of Shrewsbury, to Maria, eldest 
daughter of Wm. Talbot, esq. of <astle 
Talbot, Ireland, niece to the Earl of 
Mountnorris. , 

Rev. Walker Gray, eldest son of W. 
G. esq. of Southgate Grove, Middlesex, 
to Emily, third daughter of T. Daniel, esq. 

Rev. Samuel Hall, M. A. fellow of St, 
Jobn’s-college, Cambridge, to Laura Ma- 
tilda, youngest daughter of the late A. G. 
Kave, esq. of Highbury Grove. 

At Millbrook, C. Duk Wittenoom, esq. 
of Southampion, to Charloue Julia Raw- 
dou Wilmot, daughter of the late Col. 
Barrette, and niece of Sir Robt. Wilmot, 

At Toristill-castle, Gen. Keith Mailister, 
of Toristill, to Miss Eliza Allen, of London. 

At Halifax, the Hon. Commissioner 
Wodehouse, to Miss Cameron, daughter 
of the Governor of Providence. 

July 2. R. A. Ferryman, esq, second 
son of Rev. Rob. F. to Charlotte, third 
daughter of the late Col. Wyndham. 

4. T. B. Evans, esq. jun, of Tuddenbam, 
Norfolk, to Charlotte, second daughter ; 
and Sir Fred, Baker, bart. to Harriet, third 
daughter of J. Simeon, esq. M. P. for 
Reading. 

5. Jas. Bush, esq. of Montague-place, 
Russell-square, to Miss Warner, of Lewes, 

9. Geo. Moncreiff, youngest son of Sir 
Henry Moncreiff Wellwood, bart. tv Marg 
F. Johnson, only daughter of the late John 
J. esq. of Wroxall, isle of Wight. 

11. W. Kelly, esq. of the King’s Own 
regiment of foot, and major of brigade to 
the forces, to Charlotte, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of J. Vise, esq, of Stilton, 
Hunts. 

13. Major-gen. Carey, 3d guards, ‘to 
Caroline, fourth daughter of Sam. Smith, 
esq. M. P. of Woodhall-park, Herts. 

15. Rev. W. Bollaud, A. M. viear of 
Swipeshead and of Frampton, co. Lincola, 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of ‘he late 
J. Harrison, esq. of Walcott, co. Lincoln, 

2i. Richmond Seymour, esq. of In- 
holmes, Berks, to Mary Anne, eldest dau, 
of Lieut.-gen. Read, of Crowood, Wilts. 

25. The Marquis of Worcester, to Miss 
Georgiana Frederica Fitzroy. 

26. Geo. Wm, Finch Hatton, esq. eld- 
est son of G. F. H. esq of Eastwell-park, 
Keut,toLady Georgiana Charlotte Graham, 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Montrose. 

27. Lieut,-col. Manners Su:ton, second 
son of the Archbishop of Canterburg, to 
Mary, eldest daughter ; also, Rev. W. 8S, 
Gilly, to Eliza, second daughter ; andWm, 
Mansel, esq. eldest son of Sir Win, M, 
bart. te Harriet, third daughter of the late 
L. Oliver, esq, 

MEMOIR 
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MEMOIR or tae tate Rev. PETER FORSTER. 


Vol, LX XXII. Part ii. p.S00. In addition 
to the brief account, referred to abeve, of 
the late Rey. Peter Forster, Rector of He- 
denbam, &c. Norfoik ; the worth and at- 
tainments of the deceased may weil de- 
serve some further mention. Mr. F. was 
of a very respectable family in Devon- 
shire, which had furnished members for 
the Church and Navy through a long suc- 
cession of generatious. His father, the 
Rev. Robert Forster, son of Robert Mi- 
nister of Hartland, Deven, was Minister 
of Stadscome, in the Parish of Plimstock, 
ia the same County ; but afierwards, be- 
it g eleeted Lecturer of St. Andrew’s, Ply- 
nvuth, he removed to that place. His 
great-grandfather had the Rectory of Al- 
lington, Wilts, of which he was deprived 
by Cromwell, but lived yo receive it back 
again at the Restoration. His mother was 
a Tindal*. This lady was left, soon after 
the birth of this her youngest son, a widow, 
with the eave of a large family, in the con- 
duct of whieh she was greaily assisted by 
the prudence and filial attentions of her 
eldest son, then 20 years old; the after- 
wards well-known Dr. Nathaniel Forster; 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
a Prebendary of Bristol, Eduer of a He- 
brew Bible and of the Dialogues of Plato, 
aod author of several very learned works: 
whose learning and excellent character 
early drew the attemiun of the great Dr. 
Butler, Bishop of Durham; and, after his 
death, of Dr. Herring. Archbishep of Can- 
terbury; to both which Prelates he was ap- 
poiuted Domestic Chaplain, and from the 
latter of whom he received the: valuable 
Vicarage of Rochdale, ia Lancashire. 
Peter, the subject of this memoir, was edu- 
eated under the immediate care and di- 
rection of his brother Nathaniel; and his 
attainments were such as might be ex- 
pected from the excellence of his natural 
parts, cultivated under such advanteges. 
He was entered very early of Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which Society he was 
afterwards elected Fellow, and where he 
left a name still remembered with affection 
and respect. In the year 1759, when he 
took the degree of A. B. he acquired the 
honour of third Wrangler, that eminent 
schelar, Dr. Watson, the present Bishop 
of Landaff, being second ; and in 1761 be 
obtained the senior Bachelor’s prize. He 
was contemporary at College with Dr. Berd- 
more, late Master of the Charter House, 

* Sister to the Rev. Nicholas Tindal, 
the translator, &c. of in’s Histery, and 
niece to Dr, Matthew Tindal, fellow of All 
Seuls’ College, Oxford, the renowned infi- 
del of his day; of whose memory, indeed, 
his pious aud orthodox nieee entertained a 
very lively abhorrence. [The Tindals are 
2 family claiming a very splendid descent, 
as will appear from their Pedigree in the 
Ninth Volume of “ Literary Auecdotes.”’} 





between whom and Mr. F. there existed s 
most siveere aud affectiunate friendship 
till the death of the latfer, The * Lusus 
Poetivi ex judo literario apud Miles Car- 
thasianas,” whieh were collecied and priat> 
ed by Dr. Berdmore im the year 1791, are 
dedicated to his friead Forster, in some 
very affectionate and elegant Latin Verses 
preticed. The Doetor also amused bim- 
self with writing some Lettre on “ Lite+ 
vary Resemblane,’ eddréssed to this 
friend of his youth, They first appeared 
in the European Magazine; but weré 
afterwards, in the year 180}, eollected in 
a volumge.—it may be supposed that with 
Mr. Forster's attainmeats, and under thé 
protection of a brether whe had every 
prospect of rising to the highest eminence 
in his profession, that the loss of such & 
brother when he, the younger, was only 
twenty years of age, must have been se- 
verely felk: he has, indeed, beéu often 
‘heard to declare, that it was an event 
which seemcé to cut off every avenue to 
hope and ambition. The widow of his 
deeeased brother, who saw his affliction, 

and highly respected bis virtues, avowed 
aud proved berself his most cordial and 
unalterable friend. She some time afte? 
married Philip Bedingfeld, of Ditching- 
ham, Norfolk, Esquice, who, on a vacancy, 
presented Mr. F, to the Rectary of Heden- 
ham; and not long after to that of Mal- 
barton, the patronage of which was part 
of Mrs. B.’s fortuae. He married soon 
after Miss Howard, elder daughtér and co- 
heiress of Samuel Howard, of Breoke 
Hall, Norfolk, esquire, the niece of his 
friend, patron, and sister-i in-law Mrs. B, 
He thus became early and happily seuled, 
pussessing a competent share of what are 
called the good things of this life ; and, 
being surrounded by near and dear con- 
neciivns, bis attention was gradually drawn 
from those Jumivoes heights which the ge- 
nius and ambition of a scholar love to cun- 
template, tu the mild domestic duties of 
ordinary oceurreaces, and the education of 
his two ehildrea, His life, however, af- 
fords a signal proof of the immense value 
of an early cultivated mind, in the abun- 
daui resources it afforded him through an 
afflicting period of age, infirmity, and the 
most pam/ful of all privations; in the re- 
spect und atiecuvn he obtaiwed from all 
who knew him; and in that sincere regret 
which bis less will long oceasen. His cha- 
racier has been thus very briefly sketched 
on a monument letely erected in that 
Church of which be had ‘been more thea 
fity years Rector: “* Eminently distin- 
guished by sound and extensive learwing, 
a highly cultivated mind, and the most 
exemplary conduct, his memory will be 
long endeared to those who were accus- 

temed to share his converse, or were the 


objects of bis care,” 
DEATHS, 
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DEATHS. 

1813. AT Bellary, Madras, Margaret, 
April 28." wife of Wm. Paliowfield, e>q. 
staff-surgeon to the Army in the field 
commanded by Col. Dowse. 

May 10. On his voyage from Madras 
to Calcutta for the recovery of his health, 
in bis 29d year, H. Rooke, esq.-of the 
East India Company’s service, third son 
of the late Hon. Mr. Justice R. 

May 25. At Bombay, drowned in re- 
turning from the Charles Grant Fast-In+ 
diaman to his own ship, aged 19, Mr. 
Thomas Charnock, jun. officer of the East- 
India Company’s ship General Harris (now 
on her passage to England), and nephew 
to John Charnock, esq. of Verulam- 
buildings. 

July 24. At Malacca, Henry Shadwell, 
esq. Lieutenant in the Bengal Native In- 
fantry, sccoud son of Lancelot S. esq. of 
Upper Gower-street. 

Oct. 21. At Canton, China, in his 82d 
year, Wm. Crowder, esq. captain of the 
East-IndiaCompany’s ship LowtherCastle, 
second son of John C. esq. of Brotherton, 
co. York. 

Nov. 10. At Bombay, FE. Wrixon, esq. 
lieutenant in the 17th light dragoons. 

Nov. 17. At Troyes, Champagne, Sir 
Hugh-Palliser Walters, bart. late of Lee; 
Kent. He was the son of Capt. George- 
Robinson Walters, R. N.; born Oct. 27, 
1768 ; succeeded his great uncle Admiral 
Sir Hugh.Palliser (the first baronet) March 
19, 1796; married, Jan. 18, 1790, Mary, 
youngest daughter and co-heiress of John 
Gates of Dedham, Essex, esq. by whom he 
had issue— Hugh, born May 8, 1796, 
(who succeeds to the title and estate) ; 
and Mary-Anne-Rachael, born March 
16, 1798. 

Nov. 24. At Macao, John Wm. Roberts, 
esq. a supercargo in the East-India Com- 
pany’s service. 

Nov... In the East-Indies, Rev. Charles 
Bathurst, curate of Romford, Essex, jate 
fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Dec. 6. At Bellary, in the service of the 
East-India Company, aged 23, Cyrus- 
Edward Trapand, a most amiable young 
man, the only soa of Gen. T. chief en- 
gineer of Madras, and grandson of Mrs. 
Foster of Aylestone, near Leicester. 

Dee. 12. At Calcutta, of a typhus 
fever, in his 15th year, John Egerton, of 
H. M. ship Stirling Castle, younger son of 
Rev. C. E. rector of Washington, Durham. 

1814, May 24. At Limehouse, many 
years; highly respected in that neighbour- 
hood, aged 78, Mr. Clarke Hitchcock. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Eliza, eldest 
daughter of David Dundas, esq. serjeant- 
surgeon to the King. 

- May 27, At Exmouth, whither he went 
for the recovery of his health, after the 
rapture of a blood-vessel on the lungs, in 
his 47th year, Edward Bray, esq. Secre- 


tary to the Trustees ofthe British Mu- 
seum, and an eminent solicitor in Great 
Russell-street. He was the only survivin 
son of Wilham Bray, esq. Fellow and 
Treasurer of the Secie y of Antiquaries of 
London He has left a widow, and five 
sons and four daughters, 

May 28. At Mncham, Surrey, aged 71, 
Wm. Pollard. esq. 

May 3\. In Berners-street, in his 54th 
year. Jobn Gilbert Gardiner, esq. formerly 
of Thunderidge Bury, Hertfordshire. 

The wife of J. Salter, esq. of Poplar. 

June 30. ‘At Belfield, co. Dublin, the 
wife of Peter Digges Latouché, esq. 

Laresy. Frances Muriel, Baroness 
Adare; she was daughter of Stephen, 
first Earl of Iichester; and married, Aug. 
24, 1777, Richard Quin, Lord Adare, by 
whom she had the Hon. Windbam H. 
Quin, M. P.; Richard-George ; and Har- 
riet, married to Gen. Wm. Payne, young- 
est brother of Ralph, late Lord Lavington, 

Henry Torre, esq. fourth son of the late 
Rev. James T. of Snydal!, near Ponte- 
fiact. He was storekeeper at the Excise 
Office, London. 

In Mary-la-bonne, in his 76th year, 
Comte d’Escars, a nobleman of the old 
French regime. He was descended by the 
maternal line from the royal House of 
Stuart, his mother (Lady Emily Fitzjames) 
being third daughter of the Marshal Duke 
of Berwick. 

In Park-place, Baker-street, Mr. Edw, 
Lydiatt, a freqnent and valuable corre- 
spondent in the Monthly Magazine, the 
Editors of which pay the following respect- 
ful tribute to his memory: —* To those who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and 
the benefit of his example, it were vain to 
speak of bis merits; those who had the ad- 
vantage of hearing his course of lectures 
on the philosophy of the mechanic arts, 
will not readily forget the agreeable and 
perspicuous manner in which he conv@yed 
the valuable and useful knowledge with 
which his mind was stored. That the 
sphere of action of such a man should be 
a limited one, must ever excite regret ; 
that he should be cut off in the midst of 
his useful career, is a real loss to society : 
his premature death deprived the world of 
a work to which he had long devoted his 
attention, of which, those only who knew 
his experience and skill in these matters 
will be justly able to appreciate the loss. 
He has, however, left behind him one mo- 
nument of his ingevuity in a new instru- 
ment for measuring the tenacity of me- 
tals ; and his virtues, bis amiable qualities 
in almost every relation to society, have 
raised him a more imperishable one in the 
bosoms of his friends.” 

In Richard-street, St. George’s in the 
East, of cancer im the tongue, in his 64th 
year, Mc. R. Becbinoe, brother of the late 
Capt, B. B. R. N, and uncle to her Grace, 

Mary, 
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Mary, Duchess of Roxburgh, The latter 
years of this gentleman’s life were clouded 
by wisfortune: born to much brighter 
» he yet bore the severest pecu- 
niary distress, together with a long aud 
painful illness, with fortitude and resigna- 
tion. He for some years subsisted on an 
allowance of 504. per ann. awarded him 
by a rela‘ion. 

The wife of Wm, Ford Protheroe, esq. 
of Ely-place, London, and of Stune-hall, 
co. Pembroke. 

In London, Rev. L. E. Vaughan, eldest 
son of the late W. V. esq. of Caerphilly, 
co. Glamorgan. 

Aged 19, Mr. M. Wright, son of Mr, 
W. of Ryder’s-court. He was the last 
survivor of four, who, in an aquatic ex- 
cursion, some time ago, exerted them- 
selves to such a degree as to bring on dis- 
orders of quick progress and fatal issue. 

Aged 88, C. Brookly, esq. At the re- 
quest of the deceased, it is recorded on 
his tombst6ne—that he had been married 
only once, had never gamed, or played at 
any game of chance, and never bad, during 
his long life, been once inebriated. 

Frances, youngest daughter of J. Ha- 
milton, esq. of Hunter-street, Brunswick- 

uare. 

In Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, in 
his 72d year, Robert Hucks, esq. of Al- 
¢ enham-house, Herts. 

At Islington, of a wound received 18 
years ago, which was supposed to have 
been quite healed, Capt. Belton. 

At Lambeth, G. Hodgson, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 77, F. Holdich, esq. 
near forty years apothecary of his Majes- 
ty’s household. 

At Kennington, Miss Jane Lacy, only 
daughter of Capt. Lawrence L. late of the 
ship Henry Addington; who first entered 
the West India Docks in the Jamaica 
trade. 

Aged 2%, J. H. Bedford Smith, esq. late 
a captain in the Carabineers, aud young- 
est son of Major S. of Tent Lodge. 

At Somers Town, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Joba P. Binham, esq. of 
Exeter. 

At Somers Town, fell backward, whilst 
balancing himself upon the hinder feet of 
the chair, according to his usual practice, 
and struck his head against a marble slab, 
which caused his death in four days, Mr. 
Wilkins, engraver. 

At Camden Town, the wife of Colonel 
Dawes. 

On Croydon Common, aged 56, Lieut.- 
gen. Francis Grose, 162d reg. 

At Walton upon Thames, Palmer Hurst, 
esq. late lord of the manor. His remains 
were interred in the family-vault at that 


place. 
At Mampton-wick, Charles Vibert de 
Massingy, uis de la Pierre, chamber- 
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lain to the King of Sardinia, and knight- 
commander of the military order of St, 
Maurice, &c. To every great and good 
quali'y that could adorn the Christian and 
the man. he added the most refined mane 
ners, and every amiable domestic virtue, 
His loss is an irreparable one to his incon- 
solable family ; and, at this juncture of 
puliticat events, a great one to his country 
in general, 

In a hovel, on the Edgeware-road, H. 
Walton, a beggar, in whose trank was 
found gold and silver coin. amounting te 
upwards of 1301. besicles other valuables. 

Bedfordshire. —At Keysoe, aged 70, Mr. 
Wm. Claridge, farmer, aad one of the 
high constables of the hundred. 

Berks —Iio bis 55th year, Mr. Thomas 
King, a member of the corporation of 
Abingdon 

Aged 93, Mr. W. Petty, of Abingdon, 
whose remains were interred in the Baptist 
burial-groand, and h's pall (agreeably to 
his wishes) supported by six pf his grand~ 
sons. He was the father of a numerous 
offspring, and his gait at the age of 99 
was as upright as his character. 

Elizabeth, wife of Jahn Lindsey, esq. 
of West Hagbourne-house. 

At Andover, aged 80, J. Reeves, esy. 
late of, Aborfield House, many years a 
magistrate of the couyty, and one of the 
verderers of W.adsor Forest. 

Bucks.—At Aylesbury, Mr. Hayward, 
an em'neat surgeou. 

At Woodside House, Amersham, Thos. 
Judd, esq. 

Cambridgeshire —At his rooms, Bene’t 
College, Cambridge, Rev. J. Wilkinson, 
B. D. fellow aad tator of that Society. 

Aged 80, Richard Eaton, esq. banker, of 
Newmarket. 

At Whittlesea, in his 88th year, T. 
Ground, esq. a magistrate, and in 1790 
sheriff of the counties of Cambridge and 
Hunts. 

Aged 64, Rev. Solomon Grisdall, of 
Little Morden. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Joho Bowtell, sta- 
tioner and bookseller. Leaving no issue, 
he willed the greater part of his property 
to the Colleges of that University. He 
was a member of the Society of Lon- 
don College Youths ; and in 1788 rang the 
30 crt. tenor at Great St. Mary's church 
in that borough,6,609 harmonious changes, 
im the method yf 606 maximus (generally 
termed twelve ih). 

Cheshire. — At Chester, aged 71, J, 
Wrigh:, esq. alderman. 

At Chester, aged 100, Charles Lloyd, a 
well-known mendicant. . He was found to 
possess cash and bank-notes to the amount 
of 4002. wkich he had at interest ; and at 
the time of his decease 25 guineas in gold, 
and 5/. in silver, were found secreted in the 
rags which enwrapped him, “ 
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Edw. Lowndes, esq. of Chester. 
At Runcorn, ane" 26, Jos. Janson, esq. 
Tate captain in the Congleton militia, 
At Heaton Norris, aged 62, John Lin- 
gard, esq. 
. Aldersey Davenport, esq. a salt-pro- 


— at Wiusford, and a partner in the 
‘amtwich brewery. 

At Chelford, R. Salusbury Brooke, esq. 

At Newton, Mrs. Sarah Lane, eldest sis- 
ter of Jobu Lord Crewe. 

4&t Hartford Hall, near Northwich, aged 
98, Jobo Cheshire, esq. 

Cornwall, — At Marazion, Fortescue 
Bitchins, esq. solicitor, who had been long 
and well known in the West as an Author, 
possessing considerable judgment, vigour, 
and elegance. Bis lyre was generally at- 
tuned to the softer subjects, which he 
towched with a judicious hand; and had 
he more sedulously cultivated the Muscs, 
he would probably have risen to a bigh 
degree of eminence. 

- At Truro, aged 74, John Messer, esq. 
Feaving 80,0004. to his relatives, 

At Helston, Rev. T. Robinson, vicar of 
Great St. Andiew's, Cambridge, and of St. 
Hilary and Kuan Minor, Cornwall, and 
vicar of St. Earth. He was formerly fel- 
low of St. Jolw’s College, Cambridge, B. A. 
7782, M. A. 4790. 

At Polvellan, John Lemon, esq. M. P. 
for Truro, only brother of Sir Wm. L. 
hart. He was a native of Truro, which he 
represented from 1796 till his death. Early 
im hfe he embraced the military profession, 
im whieh he attained the rank of lieute- 
mant-colonel; and afterwards wag ap- 
poiated jieutenant-celonel commandant of 
the royal Cornwall miners, on the resigna- 
tien of the late Sir J. Morshead—a situa- 
tion which he filled with credit to bimself, 
and to the entire satisfaction of those whom 
be commanded. 

J. Wodehouse, esq. of Penzance. 

At Rosemundy, J. James, esq. 

At the London Ian, Bodmin, im his 5ist 
year, a gentleman who called himself 
Sprey, and to whose history something 
mysterious is attached. He arrived at 
Bedmin about seven months before, but 
by what conveyance no one can tell. He 
was never known either to have written a 
letter or received one, or to have had any 
ether commanication with his family or 
friends. He was a man of most respect- 
able appearance and extensive knowledge, 
and was generous in the extreme. On his 
death -bed he declared to the surgeon who 

‘attended him, that he had no friends in the 
world save his host and hestess, and he 
would answer no further inquiries on that 
head. He was never known to want mo- 
ney; but, om the contrary, it is expected 
that he has left sufficient behind him to 
indemnify the family for their care.—He 
was buried in a most respectable manner. 


At Rosewarne, near Camborne, Matthew 
Vivian, esq. many years agent to the 
Mines Royal Copper Company. 

At Penzance, aged 41, Thos. Batten, esq. 

Cumberland.—Aat Carlisle, Rev. Samuet 
Halifax, above 50 years head-master of 
the Grammar. school. 

At Threlkeld, Rev. Thos, Clark. 

At Cross Canonby, John Allonby, esq. 

At Whitebaven,.aged 75, John Hamil- 
ton, e8q. who served the office of high she- 
riff for Cumberland in 1799, and was many 
years one of the deputy-lieutenants of the 
eounty. When Britain was threatened 
with invasion, he commanded the White- 
haven corps of volunteer artillery. Since- 
rity, integrity, and loyalty, were traits ip 
his character. . 

At Eskdate, Rev. Mr. Marshall, curaie 
of Eskdale chapel. 

At Whitehaven, aged 60, Miles Ponson- 
by, esq. of Hail Hall, in the commission 
of the peace, and in 1808 high sheriff of 
Cumberland. 

At Woodside, near Carlis'e, aged 58, 
Jobu Losh, esq. provincial grand-master 
for the county. 

At Nether Hall, aged 83, Humphry Sen- 
house, esq. 

At Salmon Hall, aged 57, A. Peat, esq. 
collector of the customs at the port of 
Workington. 

Derbyshire. —At Matlock, Thos. Cooke, 
esq. of Coxhoe, Durham, fourh son of 
G. C. Yarborough, esq. of Street-thorpe, 
near Doncaster. 

At Buxton, aged 65, Wm. Lawton, sen, 
esq. of Lawton Hall, Cheshire. 

At Ashborne, Rich. Goodwin, esq. 

At Chelmerton, aged 85, Thomas Bux. 
ton, esq. 

At Hassop, Rev. Thos. Martin, near 5® 
years chaplain to the Eyre family. 

At Woodlands, aged 24, Mr. William 
Finch, grandson of Dr, Priestley ; a young 
man of extraordinary mental endowments 
aud mora! worth. 

At Shacklecross, John Lancashire, 

Devon.—Chas, Parshawe, esq. recorder 
of the city of Exeter. 

At Exeter, Mrs. Elliott, relict of Alder- 
mae E. 

At Exeter, Major-gen. Burn, of the East 
India Company’s service. 

At Sidmouth, Maria, second danghter of 
the lae T. D. Bucknall, esq. M.P. of 
Hampton Court. 

At Exeter, the wife of J. Campion, esq. 

At Exeter, Rev. Wm. Bowness. 

At Exeter, Mr. J. Balle, who was chief 
magistrate in 17995. 

At Exmoutb, aged 76, C. P. Guyon, 
of Cornard, Suffolk. a 

At Exmouth, Susan, daughter of Sam, 
White, esq. of Plymouth. 

At East Langstone-huuse, Tavistock, 
Wm, Sieman, esq. 

At 
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At Dartmouth, Lieut. Wm. Beard, R. N. 

At Honiton, aged 51, Peter Goulet, esq. 

At Woodbine Cottage, near Honiton, 
Adm. Sir T. Graves, K. B. 

In Hamoaze, by the upsetting of the 
impress boat, Lieut, Edevean, R. N. 

At A! _hington, aged 22, Mary, second 
daughter of Rev. Benj. Pering. 

At Stonehouse, Capt. I. Cotgrave, R. N. 
who for 50 years devoted himself with imte- 
grity aud zeal to the service of his king 
and country. He was nearly 10 years 
superiatendant of the depéts for prisoners 
of war at Mill Bay and Darimoor, in 
which office his ‘humanity and, integrity 
were uniformly conspicuous. 

At Plymtree Parsonage, aged 21, W. J. 
Arnold, esq. gentleman commoner of Exe- 
ter College, Oxford 

Derset.—At Dorchester, — aged 
€9, Geo. Churchill, esq. 

At Sydiing, Matthew Devenish, = 

Durhom.— At Monkwearmouth, sudden- 
ly, while weeding his garden, aged 94, Mr. 
T. Smith, who was never coufined a single 
day by sickness. 

At Egglescliffe, aged 62, Kev. George 
Sayer, LL.B. of Pett, Kent, 3! years rec- 
tur of the former place; a gentleman of 
polished manvers, aa excellent parish 
priest, an able magistrate, a sincere friend, 
an affectionate husband, a kind parent, 
and one of the best of landiords. 

Essez—Much esteemed, and greatly 
tamenated, &. Greeuv; esq. of Lawford Hall, 
many years a most useful magistrate in 
the counties of Suffolk and Essex. 

At Colchester, the relict of Rev. Arch- 
deacon Waller. 

Cyprian Bridge, esq. late commander of 
the Prince of Orange packet, and senior 
eapita!l burgess of Harwich. 

At Maplestead-hall, aged 17, Sampson, 
seventh son of John Sewell, 

Gloucestershire. —At Gloucester, the wife 
ef John Turner, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 51, J. A. Nogurer, 


esq. 

At Cheltenham, by hanging himself 
while suffering under a relapse of a brain 
fever contracted while in the lines near 
Lisbon, in his 38th year, Capt. W. Mac 
Kenzie, 9th royal veteran battalion, ate 
of the 42d regt. ; an officer of distinguished 
merit, who served many years in that 
corps; was severely wounded in the me- 
morable battle of the 21st of March, 1801, 
in Egypt, and one of the standard-bearers 
of that regiment at the landing at Aboukir. 
The corofier’s jury returned a verdict of 
Lunacy. 

At Cheltenbam, Eliza, daughter of the 
late T. Beale, esq. of Heath-house, Salop. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, Mr. R. Leigh, 
many years a most respectable inbahjtant 
of Atherstone, co. Warwick. 

The wife of Rev. Mr. Jones, of Hill 
house, near | Witone, 
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At Leonard-Staniey, 8. Holbrow, esq. 

At Stoke-Bishop, Lewis Fisher, esq. 5 
and a few weeks after, his wife. 

At Hyde, Minchinhampton, Miles Beale, 
esq. eldest son of John Beale, esq. of 
Newent, 

in his Sist year, Thomas Clatterbuck, 
esq. last surviving son of the late Richard 
C. esq, of King-Staniey. 

At Newent, aged 80, John Bower, esq. 

At Uley, Wm. Stiff, esq. 

At Tewksbury, drowned by the upset- 
ting of a boat whilst. fishing on the river 
Avou, John Gregory, esq. a very respect~ 
able character. 

Hants.—At Soathampton, aged $6, Mrs. 
Baguell, relict of Wm. B. esq. M: P. 

At Southampton, Eliza, only daughter 
of Richard Lintott, esq. 

At Southampton, at a advanced 
age, Rev. Sw Robert Hughes, bart. 
years rector of Primiey-St.-Mary and 
Weston, Suffolk. His eldest son, who 
succeeds to the title, is also in holy orders. 

At Southamptoe, aged 89, Chaloner 
Ogie, esq. ‘ 

Io Haslar-hospital, Capt. Lyall, R. M. 
lately returned from captivity in France. 

At Portsmouth, aged 8 years, Chaclotte, 
youngest daugiiter of Hon, George Grey, 
commissioner of the Dock-yard. . 

At Portsmouth, aged 87, Mrs. Peavoe, 
relict of W. P. esq. of Marlborough-houwse. 

At Portsea, John Monday, esq. rere 
an eminent solicitor of Blandford, Dorset. 

At Gosport, Mr. Moses Hart, a respect- 
able inhabitant, ef the Jewish religion. 
He possessed i learning in the 
Eastern languages; and some years since 
came from Germany, by invitation, te 
superivtend the printing of a work ia the 
Syriac tongue. 

At Gosport, James Lye, esq. nearly 36 
years a commander in the Royal Navy. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Maria Whebie, 
niece to the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

At Andover, Elizabeth, relict of the late 
R. Bird, esq. 

At Aadover, aged'16, Mr. Joha Godden, 
who was borne to the grave by his own 
servants, whose united ages of servitude 
amounted to 190 years. 

At Fareham, fall of years avd good 
works, Mrs. Bargus, relict of Richard B. 
esq. who was for nearly 50 years an active 
magistrate for the county of Hants (see 
vol. LXXV. p. 389). 

Rev. Geo. Chapman, reetor of Michil- 
dever, son of. the late Geo. C, esq. alder- 
man of Bath. 

At Ringwood, Klizabeth, oldest daughter 
of Wm. Tice, esq. 

Herefordshire. —In Herefordshire, rary 
Lambert, esq 

At Hereford, aged 81, Mrs. Fallowes; 
relict of B. BF. esq. late of Leominster: - 

at, Weskhape, deny) eves Ts A. Lech- 
mere, esq. 
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At Upton-Bishop’s vicarage, Mary, wife 
of Rev. George Gretton, eldest son ‘of the 
Dean of Hereford. 

At Coxhall, the wife of Rev. D. Griffiths, 
of Evesbatch. 

Herts.— At Baldock, on a journey to 
visit a frreod in London, Rev. Jos. Robin- 
pon, rector of Beskei:thorpe, and vicar of 
Belton, both in Liecolushire, formeriy of 
Trinity -college, Cambridge. 

In his 70th year, J. Dansie, esq. of 

on. 

At Watford, Mrs. Ehret, widow of the 
Iste G. P.-E. esq. 

Hunts.—At Stilton, Rey. J. Taylerson. 

At Stitton, Mr. Deacon, solicitor. 

Kent.—At Canterbury, Hon. Mrs. Moy- 
aton, sister of the late Lord Teyoham. 

George Burgess, esq. of Maidstone. 

At Miiion, the eldest daughter of Robt: 
Hinde, esq. 

At Rev. Mr. Wake’s, Maidstone, sud- 
dealy, Mrs. Carless, mother of Mrs. Wake, 
wife of the late Jos. C. esq. a well-known 
magistrate near Birmingham. 

At Rochester, aged 77, Mrs. Busbridge; 
and two days after, aged 81, her husband. 

At Stroud, near Rochester, aged 56, 
Thos. Hawkins, esq. 

At Chatham, Major Banford, R. M. 

At Barham, aged 80, J. Sharp, esq. 

At Faversham, the wife of G. Hilton, esq. 

At Ashford, Rev. Wm. Nance, rector of 


* Great Chart and Harbledown. 


Al Middle-Dean, aged 95, Joba Can- 


RON, esq. 
Lancashire. — At Preston, in his 70th 


“year, Rev. R. Morgan, 29 years pastor of 


the Catholic congregation in that town. 

Aged 61, the wife of John Broadburst, 
esq. of Manchester. 

At Liverpool, aged 80, Edw. Mason, esq. 

J. L. Phillips, esq. of Mayfield, near 
Manchester. 
Buckley, esq. of Beaumont-hall. 

At Kirby-Lonsdale, aged 94, Captain 
Achilles Preston. He entered early into 
the army; sailed about 1756 with General 
Amherst to North America; was at the 
capture of Ticonderago, Montreal, &c. 
and bore his share in the decisive battle of 
Quebec, under the immortal Woife. , At 
the conclusion of the Seven Years War, he 
had a considerable allotment of land 

ted him, amongst other meritorious 

officers, in North America, where he served 
with distinction. Some time since he 
returned to his native place, where he 
resided, having bis usual pay as captain. 
He was scrupulously just, and charitable. 

At Horncastle, Richard Clithero, esq. 
solicitor. 

The wife of Wm. Ogden, esq. of Ard- 
wick green. 

At Church-Kirk, Rev. Thos. Armitstead. 

Leicestershire.— At the Pistera-hill fom, 





near —=— aged 16, Mr, 


Elisha Bryan, 


James Phelp, esq. of Coston-honse, a 
Magistrate aud one of the deputy-leute- 
nants of ths county. 

Rev. Francis Harris, vicar of Belton. 

Richard Beaie, esg, an alderman of 
Leicester. 

Lincolnshire.—At Aswarby, Wm. Whit- 
worth, geot. ; remarkable for bis breed of 
Litcolashire rams. 

At Winterton, Robt. Scrivener, esq. 

Richard Macuimick, gent. of Witcham, 
near Bly. 

At Livcoln, suddenly, Robt. Burton eq. 

At Siamiord, the wife of C.Roberts, e-q, 

At Mouiton, aged 88, Rev.W. Maugham, 
rector of Mouiton, and upwards of 51-years 
master of the Free Grammar-school; and 
formerly rector of Pikttou, co. Ravand. 

Aged 63, Rev. Wm. Berriman, 50 years 
rector of Saxby ; domestic chaplain to the 
Earl of Harrington, late of St. Joln’s- 
college, Cambridge. 

At Gedney, aged 69, Rev. Mr. Nortben, 
many years curate of that parish. 

At Manby, near Louth, in consequence 
of @ fall from his horse, Rev. Mr. Burton 

Henry Falconer, esq. of Wisbech. 

Monmouthshire.—At. Monmouth, on his 
road to London, esteemed and beloved, 
Thos. Phillips, esq. of Haverfordwest. 

Henry, youngest son of Charlies Lewis, 
esq. of St. Pierre, near Chepstow. 

At Penmoil, near Chepstow, J. C. 
Smart, esq. 

At Ragland, at a very advanced age, 
Mr. Philfips, surgeon. 

Norfolk.—At Norwich, aged 79, Joha 
Browne, esq. of Falcoustone. 

At Yarmouth, aged 92, the wife of Capt. 
Williams. 

At Seething, aged 76, Robt. White, M, D. 
formerly of Bury-St.-Edmund’s. 

Io bis 64th year, Rev. T. Bond, rector 
of Little-Ellingbam, and vicar of Great- 
Ellingham. 

Robert Herring, esq. an alderman of 
Norwich. 

At Elsing-hall, aged 26, pa ey 
daughter of Rev. Richard "Browne. 

Aged 81, Rev. Thomas Paul, nearly 50 
years rector of Banningham aod Farming- 
ham Pigot, and vicar of Puttington. 

P. Cooke, esq. of Bergh-Apton. 

Aged 64, Rev. R. Sole, rector of Bex 
well, formerly of Bene’t-college, Cam 
bridge, B. A. 1773; M, A. 1776. 

In his 83d year, "Wm. Cutting, esq. of 
Norwich, formerly a manufacturer, and 

‘in 1790, sheriff of Norwich. 

The wife of Rev. R. H. Bowles, of 
Yarmouth. 

At Yarmouth, Hannab, wife of J. Sy- 
monds, esq. 

At Kittlestone, aged 40, Mr. B. Cory, 
surgeon of the 18th foot, second son of Rev. 
Jas. C. late rector of that parish. 

At Downham-market, Thomas Holman, 
sq. an eminent solicitor. 
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At Marlingford, Rev. T. Greene, rector 
of Offord-Darcy, Hunts. 

Benj. Barker, esq. of Carbrooke. 

Nor nshire. — At Northampton, 
aged 77, Mr. BenjaminViotner, more than 
50 years an eminent apothecary there, 

At Northampton, Chas. Smith, esq. a re- 
#pectable magistrate, and treasurer of the 
Infirmary. ; 

At Milton, in his 29th year,Mr.T.Clarke, 
of Burbach, co. Leic.; the seveuth in this 
family that have been carried off in early 
life. He was well respected, a cheerful 
eompanion, and an obliging neighbour. 

At Kettering, after having been curate 
and rector of that place nearly 40 years, 
aged 67, Rev. J. Knight, vicar of Gedding- 
ton and Newton, and chaplain to the Duke 
and Duchess Dowager of Buccleugh and 
Queensberry. 

Aged 41, Rev. John Browne, rector of 
Helmdon, late fellow of Christ Church- 
college, Oxford. 

At Castor, near Peterborough, the wife 
of Captain Osmer, of the Hertfordshire 
militia. 

Northumberland.-—~At Polam Farm, aged 
110, John Garrow, a native of Mason- 
Dinnington ; be was a farmer near North- 
Shields in 1715, and remembered assisting 
at the plough when the constable demand- 
éd the horses to convey military stores in 
the Rebellion. His diet consisted of bread, 
milk, and cheese. 

At Hexham, Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Major Alexander Campbell, of 
Glenfalioch. 

At Stannington-Bridge, aged 17, John 
Roddam, only son of the late G. Hall, esq. 

At Newcastle, in his 74th year, Richard 
Wood, esq. late of Liverpool, and formerly 
6f Winsford, Cheshire. 

At Alnwick, aged 92, Mr, John Huntley, 
the oldest freeman. 

Notts.—At Mansfield, W. Simes, esq. 
At Nottingham, aged 64, John Burn- 


side, esq. 

Aged 92, Rev. Davies Pennell, many 
years vicar“of Newark-upon-Trent, and 
upwards of 40 years master of the Free 
Grammar-school there. 

At Broxtowe-hall, John Towl, esq. 

Oxon.—Susanna, wife of Wm. Barrett, 
@sq. of Boddicott. 

At Bicester, aged 45, Mr. T. M. Blow- 
field, builder and auctioneer. 

At Banbury, aged 100, Mrs. Butcher, 
who retained her faculties till the termi- 
nation of the late severe weather, 

At Banbury, in his 79th year, John 
Rushworth, esq. nah 

At Stanlake, in his 50th year, Benjamin 
Bartlett Tillstone, esq. 

At Henley-upon-Thames, suddenly, Rev. 
Thos. Williams, rector of Watlingten,Oxon. 

Rutland. — At Uppingham, Mrs. Hill, 
relict of J. H. esq. banker. 

Gent. Mac. July, 1814. 
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Salop.— At Market-Drayton, Rev. W. 
Proctor, upwards of 30 years minister of 
the Dissenting chapel at Oldbury. 

At Oswestry, John Lovett, esq. 

At Ludlow, Thomasine, wife of Henry 
Lloyd, esq. solicitor. 

At Bishop’sCastle, Mr.Oakley, attorney. 

At Market-Drayton, aged a, George, 
son of J. L. Warren, esq. 

Somerset.—At Bath, in consequence of 
her clothes taking fire during a short ab; 
sence of her moiher from the parlour (i 
which she had Jeft her with another child, 
and on her return found them both ig 
flames), the youngest daughter of Rev. W. 
—, rector of e-4s) 

t Bath, 75, Walter Lacon, ¢ 
of Linley, salbp. wail aster 

At Bath, Lady Clerke, wife of Rev. Jos. 
Townsend, rector of » Wilts. 

At Bath, aged 73, the wife of Rev. Mor- 
- — he orig Essex. 

t Bath, aged 42, Marquis de Sommery, 

At Bath, aged 93, Mrs. Norris, ‘relict of 
Rev. R. N. rector of Brushford, Somerset. 

At Bath, aged 76, Mrs, Hume, relict of 
Rev. N. H. of Brembill, Wilts. 

At an advanced age, Rev. David Davis, 
vicar of Stockland Bristol, and Kilton, co. 
Somerset; the former place he served 
nearly 50 years as curate and vicar, 

At Kingsdown, aged 82, Simon Oliver, 
esq. banker, of Bristol. 

At Clifton, Chas. Nesbitt, esq. only son 
of Rev. C. N. co, Donegal. 

At Clifton, aged 72, Wm. Gregory Wil- 
liams, esq. of Rempstone, Nottingham. 

At Clifton, at an advanced age, Mrs, 
Diana Agar, aunt to Lord Vise. Clifden, 
and the Earl of Normanton. 

At the Hotwells, in his 10th year, Daniel, 
eldest son of Rev. D.Lysons, of Rodmarton, 
co. Gloucester. 

The wife of J. Nicholas, esq. Arno’s-vale, 
near Bristol. 

At Taunton, Mrs. Carew, félict of the 
late Capt. C. 

At the vicarage, Chard, Jane, wife of 
Rev. W. S. Bradly, vicar of that place. 

Rev. J. Palmer, of Compton-Pauncefoot. 

At Bagborough, near Taunton, aged 
88, Edward Jeffries, esq. formerly, ad 
eminent Blackwel|-Hall fagtor, and some 
years treasurer of 3t. Thomas’s Hospital 
in the Borough. He was thé tespected 
chairman of the Committee Wf Protestant 
Dissenters for obtaining the repeal of the 
Test Laws from 178% to 179 during 
which period his naMe and labours were 
associated with thogg of Priestley, Price, 
Kippis, Dawson, Towérs, Russel, Dodson, 
and several others. ; 

At Aldwitk-o0urt, Harriet, wife of Sam. 
Baker, esq. ae 

At Ilminster, aged 76, Rev. C. Giffard, 
near haifa century minister of the Inde- 
pendent meeting-house, Chard, 

at 
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In Bathwick poor-house, (after having 
«been there ten years,) aged 110, Mrs. 
“Mary Lamb, 

At Hay-Gate, K. G. Coote Mitchell, esq. 
of London. 

* At Yeovil, Lieut. Wm. Kitson, Somerset 
militia. 

At Chilthorne-Domer, Wadham - Lyte 
Browne, esq. 

At Kelston, aged 70, Rev. Wm. Friend, 
$0 years a preacher in connexion with the 
Independents. 

’ Staffordshire. — At T. Fitzherbert’s, 
Swinnerton-hall, Rev. Mr. Fleury, his 
chaplain. 

At Shelton, aged 54, Job Ridgway, esq. 

At Lichfield, found dead in a field, Mr. 
FE. Wright, brother cf the high sheriff of 
that city. 

At Wolverhampton, aged 77, Mrs. Bi- 
shop, relict of T. B. ésq- 

R. Bridden, esq. of Rocester. 

At Edwardston-Grove, aged 65, Sir J. 
Hanmer, bart. 

At Gornall, aged 91, Mr. John Parkes. 

Suffolk. —At Woodbridge, W. H. Finney, 
esq. barrack-master. 

Geo, Wenyeve, esq. of Brettinham-hall. 

At Orford, aged 76, J. W. Gooch, esq. 

At Orford, aged 22, Anne, daughter of 
Rev. B. B. Syer, of Keddington. 

At Beccles, Mrs. Starkie, widowgf N.S. 
‘esq. of Dickleburgh-house, Norfolk. 

Aged 78, Mrs. Neale, relict of Thos, N. 
M.D. of Ipswich. 

Aged 72, Mr. A. Frost, postmaster of 
Sudbury, which situation he held 34 years, 

At Needham-market, aged 57, John 
Hines, esq. 

Surrey.—At Addington, aged 109, Mrs. 
Rose, mother of the Rev. Dr. R. of St. 
John’s-square, London. Her death was 
hastened by a fall from the sill of her 
cottage, by which her hip was either much 
injured, or the joint dislocated. 

Sussex.— At Chichester, T. Valentine, 
esq. formerly store-keeper of the Victual- 
ling Department, Portsmouth. 

At Hastings, G. Pigott, esq. of Maiden- 
head. 

, At Arundel, in consequence of a fright 
3 St.George’s fair fireworks, Mrs. Haynes. 

‘At Baitle, J..H. Sampson, esq. 

At Fishbourne, near. Chichester, T. 
Blackmay, §54- brother of Sir Henry B. 

~ At Runetap-house, W. H. Meyricks, esq. 

Warwickshee,--in his 8Sth year, J. Ry- 
jand, esq. of btoingbam. 

At Goyeatry, Mr, Qwen, solicitor, 

At Kenjlworth, Jas,Do!phin, esq 

At Bole-ball, near Tamworth, the wife 
of John Lbckley, esq. “44.56 ; 

The wife of James Woolley, esq. banker, 
Birmingham. ; 

At Alcester, aged 67, Rev. B. Maurice, 
29 years misister of the Presbyterian con- 


gregation there. lis salary for several 
years was but ‘201; yet he lived within his 
income, and left sufficient to defray the 
expences of his funeral, and pay some 
small legacies to decayed members of his 
congregation. ‘ 

Westmoreland.—At Sear-sy kes, aged 66, 
Wm. Elyeston, esq. a magistrate for the 
county, of great integrity and worth, I 

At Orton, aged 101, Isaac Willan. 

“ilts. — At Bellevue-house, Devizes, 
the wife of J. B. Vince, esq. sister to R. 
Long, esq. M. P. for Wilts. 

At Devizes, Robert, youngest son of J, 
Whitchurch, esq. of Salisbury. 

At Westbury, aged 82, Mrs. Jane Gibbs, 
only surviving sister of the late Gainsford 
G. esq. of Heywood-house, 

At Trowbridge, Henry Bythesea, esq, 

Elizabeth, relict of Rev. Hen:y Hawes, 
rector of Little- Langford and Ditteridge. 

In her i3:h year, Eliza-Parish, second 
daughter of S. Fisher, esq. 

At Kingston-Russel, William -Walter- 
Raleigh, son of Sir Wm. Walter Yea, Wart. 

At Warminster, Eligabeth-Anne, wife of 
Rev. Wm. Slade. 

At Newion-Toney, Harriet, wife of Jas. 
Wapshare, esq. daughter of the late W, 
Leigh Symes, esq. 

Mrs. Maskelyne, relict of the late Wm. 
M. esq. formerly of Braydon-lodge, near 
Cricklade. ‘ 

At Market-Lavington, aged 52, Rev, 
Rice Jones. ‘ 

At Odstock, near Salisbury, aged 103, 
Rev. John Bedwell, rector Of that place, 
to which benefice he was instituted in 
1741, on which be constantly resided, and 
till within a few years past, regularly and 
conscientiously performed the duties of it, 
He could read the smallest print without 
glasses. 

At Barefield, near Bradford, aged .72, 
Rev. T. Rawlings, formerly of Idle, near 
Exeter. 

W orcestershire.—In consequence of be- 
ivg thrown from his horse, on his retarn 
from Leigh, which caused his death in a 
few miuutes, Mr. Hooper, attorney, of 
Worcester. : ‘ 

At Worcester, Rev. Evan Griffiths, 
M. A. vicar of St. John’s, near Worces- 
ter, and one of the minor canons of that 
cathedral. 

In her 14th year, Mary Whitmore Shap< 
land, only child of Rev. Jos. S. of Diglis- 
house, Worcester. 

At Henwick, near Worcester, in his 24th, 
year, John Robert Foley, esq. only son of 
the late Rev. John F. vicar of Newent, 
Oxon. *” 

At Gen. Gore’s, Henwick, near Worces- 
ter, John Page, esq. 


At Evesham, Margaret, wife of T. Blay- 
ney, esq. 
At 
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' At Kempsey, in her 28th year, Maria 
Joanna, wife of C. Wren, esy. of Wroxall, 
co. Warwick. 

At Fockbu?y, near Bromsgrove, Mrs. 
Tavior, relict of Rev. Joba T. 

York.—aAt York, Mr. John Croft, many 
years one of the common council for 
Bootham ward 

At Doncaster, aged 82, Mr. Miles. Mor- 
ley, alderman, who served the office of 
mayor in 1811. 

Caroline, wife of Rev. Geo. Wise, rector 
of Watlass, eldest daughter of the late 
Col. Brooke, of Scholes, near Leeds. 

At Huddersfield, aged 63, Mr. Robin- 
son, who, like Howard, was most bappy 
when doing most good ; and the distressed 
will long have to lament the loss of such a 
philanthropist. He was an amateur in 
science and general literature, a patron of 
industry, of useful iaventioas, of all things 
beneficial to man, 

At Nerth Tanfield, near Ripon, Isabel, 
wife of Edw. Horsman, esq. 

At Wakefield, aged 55, Mr. Thomas 
Clarkson, who possessed both talents and 
virtues which would have adorned the 
most public station. 

Rey. T. Brand, late chancellor of Lin- 
coln, and rector of Wath, near Ripon. 

At Bradford, Mr. Thos. Trout, 35 years 
post-master of that town. 

Aged 76, Frances, wife of the late Rev. 
John Cayley, rector of Terrington, and 
vicar of Brompton, youngest daughter of 
the late Sir Geo. Cayley, bart. 

At Shields, Rev. Robert Imery, a bene- 
volent and good man. 

At Kighley, Mr. John Spencer, junior, 
captain in the Craven local militia, and 
partner in the firm of Spencer and Sone, 
woolstaplers. 

At Gargrave, Anthony Lister, esq. of 
Belle Hill, near Seitle. He is succeeded 
in his estates by his son, Rev. Anthony L, 
rector of Tatham, and vicar of Gargrave, 

At Ormsby, in Cleveland, aged 85, Rev, 
John Tansh, A. M. upwards of 52 years 
vicar of that parish. 

At Barnsley, aged 70, Geo. Clarke, esq, 

At Kelham, Samuel Outram, esq. 

At Mirfield, the relict of R, Brook, esq. 
of Cinderbill-house. 

* At Creek, near Stlby, Elizabeth, wife of 
Charles Reeves, esq. 

At Wakefield, aged 85, John Sturges, esq. 

At Pickering, aged 63, Leonard Belt,esq. 

At Horton in Ribblesdale, suddenly, 
Rev. Henry Ellenshaw. 

At Hanghton, near Darlington, in his 
76th year, Young Lowson, esq. 

The wife of C. Smith, esq. of Bram- 
hope ye Hall 

At Tyersall-house, J. Drake, esq. 

Wates.—At Haverfordwest, Mrs. Wil- 
Tiams, relict. of T, W. esq. of Popehill, 
co.. Pembroke, 
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At Brecon, Rev. John Williams, LL. B- 
of Abercamlais, archdeacon of Cardigan» 
and a canon residentiary of St. David’s. 

At Brecon, Rev. John Wilkins, rector 
of Disserth, vicar of. Broyniiss, and one 
of the magistrates fér the county. 

At Maes, Caio, aged 75, John Bowen, 
esq. a constant and liberal benefactor to 
the neighbouring poor. 

At Carmarthen, Edw. Shannon, esq. 
formerly a surgeon on the staff of the Bri- 
tish army in America, and afterwards iu 
the West Indies. 

Wm. Griffith Davies, esq. receiver-ge- 
neral for the counties of Carmarthen, 
Pembroke, and Cardigan. 

Aged 32,° John Jones, esq. of Bryehiz, 
co. Carnarvon. 

At Denbigh, aged 58, the relict of Jonas 
Gordon, esq. daughter of the late Sir John 
Glynne, bart. 

At Nacbuth, T. Howell, esq. solicitor. 

At Lianarmon, Rev. J, Williams, rector 
of Liandulus, late of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. He possessed considerable 
talents and literary attainments; and 
when at college; ranked as a classical scho- 
lar amongst the first of his year’. He 
has left a widow and family. 

At Brecon, universally known and re- 
spected, aged 88, Mr. Thos. Longfellow, 
who, for many years kept the Golden Lion 
Inn there, and was the original proprietor 
of the stage coaches into South Wales, as 
well as the oldest coach- master in the 
kingdom. 

At Carmarthen, the wife of J. Whit- 
worth, esq. 

Suddenly, aged 74, Rev. James Donne, 
of Irelongoed, co. Radnor. 

At Lliandilo, io ber 75th year, Mrs. Jen- 
kins, widow of Rev. W. J. 

At Tenby, Charles Hassall, esq. well 
known as a commissioner for carrying into 
execution most of the Inclosure and Road 
Acts, in the ceunties of Carmarthen, Pem- 
bioke, and Cardigan. 

July 1, In her 34th year, Mary Eleanor, 
wife of Mr. John Smith of the East India 
House. and only daughter of the late Mr. 
John Browne, senior associate engraver of 
the Royal Academy. 

Mary, only daughter of Mr, W. Spen- 
cer, of Sapcote, Leicestershire. 

At Upper Swell, near Stow, co, Glou- 
cester, Rey. Rich. Harvey, M. A. rector 
of that place ; also of Ham, Kent, and of 
Llanmais, co. Glamorgan. 

At the village of Mottram of Longdin- 
dale, Cheshire, in bis 90th year, Mr. Jas. 
Ridgway. 

At Woolwich, aged 81 years, 59 of 
which. he bad served his country in the 
royal regiment of artillery, Lieut. Roba, 

roof-master to the Ordnance. 

In Pall Mall, in his 75th year, Robert 
Ladbrooke, esq. 

At 
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At Maidstone, aged 83, Robert Peck- 
ham, esq. late justice of the Bridge-yard, 
Southwark, and formerly a merchant, and 
alderman of London. He was one of the 
sheriffs of the City in 1777, and Lord 
Mayor in 1783, a period replete with 
great public events, both which offices he 
served with honour to himself, and to the 
satisfaction of his fellow-citizens. He wrote 
a treatise, intituled “ Considerations on 
the Advantages of Free Ports, under cer- 
tain Regulations, to the Navigation and 
Commerce of this Country ;” to the ac- 
complishment of which design he devoted 
a considerable part of his life. 

July 2. Ta her 76th year, Mrs. Forster, 
of Great Coram-street. 

At Pentonville, Anne, third daughter of 
the late Mr. John Markland, of Dunham 
Massey, Cheshire. 

At: Clapham Common, Lyon De Sy- 
mons, esq. 

At Aylesbury, aged 58, Acton Chaplin, 
esq. many years clerk of the peace for 
the county of Bucks. , 

At Wood Norton, Norfolk, aged 84, M. 
Skinver, esq. 

July 3. At his sister’s, Mrs. Pembroke, 
Mortlake, in bis 69th year, Mr. Hodges, 
of Falcon. square. 

July 4. At Stoke Newington Common, 
the wife of John Paterson, esq. 

In the New-road, Tottenham-vourt, sud- 
denly, aged 66, W. Francis, esq. 

Matthew Craven, esq. of College-house, 
Clapton. 

Francis Grindall, only surviving child 
of Francis Hartwell, esq. of Lalebam. 

At Hazlewood, Sligo, in his 77th yeai, 
Richard Saunders, esq. formerly major in 
the 9th dragoons. 

July 5. In Hart-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, aged 61, Mr. Charles Drummond, 
many years an eminent auctioneer and 
appraiser. 

* Lieut.-col. Robert Matthews, major of 
Chelsea Hospital: a man of more univer- 
sal and active benevolence of mind, and 
greater urbanity of manners, never existed. 

At Shenley Hill, T. Bartlett, esq. 

Near Bristol, Lieut.-col. Gore, many 
years commandant of the Royal Bristol 
volunteers, , 

July 6. In Baker-street, the wife of D. 
Gildemeester, esq, 

At Brislington, aged 89, Jas. Ireland, esq. 

July 7. Of a paralytic attack, at the 
house of his niece, Mrs. Harrison, in Up- 
per Guildford-street, aged 86, John King, 
esq. formerly of Lisbon. 

At Wonston, Hants, Honora, second 
daughter of Hon. and Rev, Augustus Geo. 
Legge. 

After a few days’ illness, aged 81, Mr. 
David Fox, of Loughborough. . 

Mr, Josiah Ashley, musician. He was 
pearly 40 years a member of the Pum 

room and theatrical bands in Bath, 


Rey. J. Barton, rector of Aldingham, 
in Lancashire, and lecturer of Rodbo- 
rough, co. Gloucester. ; 

July 8. Sir Soulden Lawrence, knt. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s school; was 
afterwards of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, A. B. 1771, A. M. 1774; and was 
appointed one of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Court of King’s Bench in 1794; which 
he exchanged for the Common Pleas in 
1808; and in 1812 retired from the Bench 
on account of ill health. His collection of 
pictures, by antient and modern masters, 
comprising the works of Spagnoletto, Pa- 
nini, Albano, F.Hals, Sir J. Reynolds, Lou- 
therbourg, Opie, Morland, &c. were sold, 
July 30, by Mr. Squibb. A Codicil to his 
Will proved at Doctors’ Commons, July 13, 
directs his Executors to learn who the per- 
sons were that paid the costs of the plain- 
tiff, in an action tried before him at York, 
in March 1809, in which J, Saunderson 
was plaintiff, and H. Mills defendant, 
which was brought for diverting the water 
of certain springs from a rivulet called 
Commondale Beek, to the prejudice of the 
plaintiff's mill, in which action the Ju 
found a verdict for the defendant ; to) 
(in case he should not have so done in hi 
life-time) to repay such persons, or their 
representatives, the whole costs and ex- 
pences, with interest. And he adds, that, 
understanding a subsequent action to have 
been brought for the diversion of the said 
water, in which the plaintiff's right to the 
use thereof was established, his executors 
are to reimburse the several persons, or 
their representatives, who contributed to 
the expence of such second action, afl 
costs and expences and interest thereon 
if vot done by himself in his life-time, 
He further states, that he has understood. 
from particular and careful inquiry, that 
the injury sustained by the plaintiff did 
not exceed 20/. and directs his exécutors 
to pay the same, with interest thereon, 
from the time of giving the said verdict. 
This Codicil is dated June 14, 1813. 

At Hammersmith, in bis 70th year, John 
Kinderley, esq. of Bedford-row, many 
years an eminent solicitor of the highest 
integrity and respectability. 

At his father’s, Rev. W. Party, of Wy- 
mondeley-house, Herts, Mr. Henry Parry: 

E. Poore, esq. of Rushall, Wilts, and 
West-end, Herts, 

Suddenly, Mr. Hurst, of Park House, 
Desford, co, Leicester. 

At Clogroe, co. Cork, Rev. Dr. O’Cale 
aghan, P. P. of Sorbonne. erie 

Aged 74, Mrs. Hodsden, relict of Rich, 
Hodsden, é¢sq. of Horton, near Bradford, 
Yorkshire. She was a lineal descendant 
of that amiable prelate Archbishop Sterne, 
and cousin to the celebrated Tristram 
Shandy; niece to Mrs. Rawson, mentioned 
in our Obituary for Nov. 1801: her only 
daughter is the wife of G.Catroll, jun. esq, 

At 
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July 12, In his 85th year, the Right 
Hon, William Howe, fifth Viscount Howe, 
Baron of Clenawly, Knight of the Bath, 
one of his Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, a General in the Army, 
Colonel of the 19th regiment of dragoons, 
and Governor of Plymouth. The Viscount 
was born August 10, 1729; succeeded his 
brother, Richard, Earl Howe, in his Irish 
honours August 5, 1799, when the English 
Earldom of Howe became extinct; mar- 
ried Frances, daughter of the Right Hon. 
William Conolly, of Castletown, co. Kil- 
dare, Ireland, by the Lady Anne Went- 
worth, eldest daughter of William third 
Earl of Strafford, by whom he had no 
issue: the titles of Viscount Howe and 
Baron of Clenawly consequently become 
extinct, being the fifteenth peerage of 
Ireland which has failed since the Union in 
January 1801, for want of male heirs. 
The title of Howe being the third peerage 
extinct since the creation of Tord Decies, 
the Crown would have been entitled to 
create a new Peer of Ireland, but for the 
late acknowledgement by the House of 
Lords of the title of Viscount Barnewall of 
Kingsland, claimed by Mathew Barne- 
wall, esq. By the Act of Union it is sti- 
pulated that where a title: supposed to be 
extinct or dormant was claimed and 
allowed, his Majesty, on the next va- 
cancy immediately following, should not 
be empowered to make a new creation.— 
William: Viscount Howe, was the third 
son of Emanuel Scrope,, Viscount Howe 
(by Mary-Sophia-Charivite, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Baron Kielmansegge, master of 
the horse to the Elector of Hanover, by 
Sophia-Charlotte Platen, Countess of Dar- 
Jington im her own right). He received his 
education at Eton; but, being designed for 


a military life, left that seminary very’ 


early, and was soon presented with his 
first commission by the Duke of Camber- 
land, who gave him a cornetcy in his own 
regiment of light dragoons. Having passed 
through the several gradations of the ser- 
vice, he was advanced to the rank of 
Colonel in the year 1762, and in the year 
1164 was appointed to the command of 
the 46th regiment of infantry. He had 
served during the Seven Years War in 
America under the command of General 
Wolfe, whose esteem and confidence he 
enjoyed for many Years in their fullest éx- 
tent, and bore a very distinguished share 
in that victory, on the plains of Quebec, 
in which his friend and commander lost 
his life. In.the year 1772 he was made 
Major general ; in 1775 he was honoured 
with the commission of Commander-in- 


chief in America, and was made Colonel 


of the 23d regt. of foot, or Welch fusileers. 


In 1777 he became Lieut.-general, and. 


his services were further rewarded by be- 
iug invested with the order of the Bath, 
In 178% he succeeded the late Lord Am- 
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herst as Lieut.-general of the Ordnance; 
and was appointed in 1786 Colonel of the 
19th regt. of dragoons, He in the year 
1804 resigned his situation in the Ord- 
nance, on finding himself, through deciin- 
ing health, unable to perform to his own 
satisfaction the duties of that i 
office. He was removed in 1805 from the 
Government of Berwick (to which he had 
been appointed in 1795) to that of Ply- 
mouth, in which he continued to his death, 
which, after a long and most severe illness, 
attended often with the most excruciating 
pain, sustained by him with all that. firm- 
ness and magnanimity which had distin- 
guished him during the whole course of 
his life, took place on the 12th July, 1814, 
July 19. Capt, Matthew Flinders, R. N. 
a native of Donnington, co. Lincoln, whose 
unrivalled excellence as a Discoverer.will, 
make his death an object of regret to the 
scientific of all nations. Io his profes. 
siowal services he had four times circum- 
navigated the Globe; and his loss must be: 
long and deeply lamented by all who had 
the happiness of his acquaintance. . Hig, 
fate has been as hard as it has been evente-. 
fal. Under the direction of the Admiralty, 
he sailed in 1801 on a voyage of discovery, 
to Terra Australis; where, after success«- 
fully prosecuting the purposes of bis voy- 
age, be had the misfortune to run upon a, 
coral rock, and lose his ship: out of the 
wreck he constructed a small vessel, that, 
carried him to Mautitius, where, shocking, 
to relate, instead of being received with, 
kindness, as is the practice of civilized.nax 


tions to nautical discoverers, he was.put ia: 
prison by the governor De Caen, con- 
fined for six years and a half,which b ht 


upon him maladies that have. hastened his, 
death. Fortunately for mankind and his. 
own fame, he survived to finish the. 
printing of the account of his voyage. 





Part I. 421. The late Dr. Burney was in 
1749 elected organist of St. Dionis Back- 
Church, Fenchurch-street, with an annual . 
salary of only thirty pounds; and in the 
course of the same year was to; 
take the organ-part at the new concert es- 
tablished at the King’s Arms, Cornhill, in- 
stead of that which had beep held. at the, 
Swan Tavern, burnt down the year before. 
Being in an ill state of health, which, in 
the opinion of his physicians, indicated a 
consumption, he was prevailed upon to re- 
tire into the country. Accordingly he weat 
to Lyno Regis, in Norfolk, where be was 
chosen organist, with a salary of one hun- 
dred pounds a-year. He continued there 
nine years, and at that period formed the 
design of compiling bis General History of 
Music, Jo 1760, his health being re-es- 
tablished, he gladly returned to the Me- 
tropolis, with a large and yo family, 
and entered upon tbe pursuits of his. proy .. 
fession with an increase of profit and repu- © 

tauon 
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* tation. His eldest daughter, who was then 


about eight years old, obtained great no- 
tice in the musical world by her astonish- 
ing performances on the harpsichord. Soon 
after his arrival in London, he composed 
several much-admired concertos ; and in 
1766 he brought out at Drury-lane Theatre 
a translation of Rousseau’s Devin du Vil- 
lage, already noticed, which he had exe- 
éuted during his residence at Lynn. It 
had, however, no great success. In 1761 
he had the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music conferred upon him by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford ; on which occasion he per- 
formed an exercise in the musical school 
of that University. ‘This exercise, consist- 
img of an anthem of great length, with an 
overture, airs, recitaiives, and choruses, 
was several times afterwards performed at 
the Oxford music-meetings, under the di- 
rection of the famous Emanuel Bach. In 
the year following he travelled throygh 
France and Italy, as well with a view to 
improvement, as to collect materials for 
his intended History of Music, an object 
which he never had out of his mind from 
the time he first conceived the plan of such 
a work. In 1771 he published his “ Mu- 
sical Tour, or Present State of Music in 
France and Italy ;” a work which was 
well received by the public, and deemed 
so good a model for travellers, that Dr. 
Johnson professedly adopted it in his ac- 
count of the Hebrides. Speaking of his 
own book; “‘ 1 had,” said the Doctor, “ that 
elever dog Burney’s Musical Tour in my 
eye.” Ip 1772 be travelled through the 
Netherlands, Germany, aud Holland, and 
in the course of the next year he published 
an account of his journey in two volumes 
octavo. In the same year he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1776 
appeared the first volume, in quarto, of bis 
“«Genera) History of Music.” The re- 
maining volumes of this elaborate and in- 
télligent work were published at irregolar 
periods ; and the four, of which it now 
consists, were not completed till the year 
1789, In 1779, at the desire of Sir John 
Pringle, Dr. Burney drew up for the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, ‘‘ An Account of 
Little Crotch, the Infant Musician,” now 
Professor of Music in the University of 
Oxford. The grand musical festival, in 
1785, in commemoration of Handel, held 
in Westminster Abbey, was considered as 
deserving of a particular memoir ; the His- 
torian of Music was therefore fixed upon 
as the most proper person to draw it up. 
Accordingly, in the same year, a splendid 
volame was published by Dr. Burney, in 
quarto, for the benefit of the Musical 
Fund. In this work the Doctor displayed 
eminent talents as a Biographer; and the 
life of Handel is one of the best memoirs 
tobe found in our language. In 1796 he 
published the “ Life of Metastasio,” in 


three volumes, octavo ; but this perform. 
ance wants that arrangement and judicious 

selection which characterize his former 

publications. Besides these productions, 

Dr. Burney wrote “* An Essay towards the 

History of Comets,” “ A Pian of a Public 

Music School,” &c. &c. His Musical 

Works, in addition to those already meni- 

tioned, are : Sonatas for two Vivlins and 

a Bass, two parts. Six Cornet Pieces, with 

an introduction and Fugue for the Organ, 
A Cantata and Songs. Six Duets for two 
German Fiutes. Six Concertos, for Vio- 
lins, &c. in eight parts. Two Sonatas for 
a Piano Forte, Violin, and Violoncelio, two 
parts. Six Harpsichord Lessons, &e. &c. 

Dr. Burney was twice married, and has 
had eight children, of whom several have 
manifested very supérior abilities. - His 
eldest daughter was celebrated for her ex- 

traordinary musical powers. Madame 
D’Arblay, the author of Evelina, Cecilia, 
Camilla, and The Wanderer, is the second, 

His eldest son, James, sailed round the 
World with Capt. Cook ; and afterwarus 
commanded the,Bristol, of 50 guns, in the 
East-Indies: he has published some judi- 

cious tracts on the best means of defending 
our Island against an invading enemy; and 

has commenced a-History of Voyages of 
Discovery. The second son is the very 
learned Charles Burney,LL. D. His young- 
est daughter is pursuing the career of her 
sister as a novelist. For many years Doce 
tor Burney resided in the house in Sty 
Martin’s-street, #cicester-fields, which was 
formerly occupied by Sir Isaac Newton ; 
but during the last twenty-five, having 
been appointed organist of Chelsea-hos- 
pital, he inhabited an elegant suite of 
apartments in that college, and enjoyed a 
handsome independency. His remains 
were deposited ia the burying-ground be- 
longing to Chelsea College ; and the fune- 
ral was numerously attended, by the go- 
vernor, deputy-goyernor, and chief officers 
of the College, and by the family and 

friends of this accomplished and excellent 
man. The procession moved from the 
apartments of the deteased, in the College, 
at one o’clock ; the pali was borne by the, 
Hon. F. North, Sir) G. Beaumont, Dr, 
Moseley, Mr. Townsend, Mr. Rogers the 
Poet, and Mr. Salomgn): amongst the fol-- 
lowers were, Captain Burney, Dr. C. Bur- 
ney, Mr. M. Burney, Mx. D’Arblay, Rev. 

C. P. Burney, Messrs. E\ Burney, C. Ray 
per, Barrett, Sir D, Dunda, Colonel Mat~ 
thews, Dr. W. Moseley, Captain Nunn,: 
Messrs. North, Payne, Ayrton, M. Raper, 
&ec. &c. — His “ Miscellajeous Library”. 
was sold by Leigh and Sgtheby, June 9, 
1814,.and on eight succeeding days. 








Doctor) see vol. LXXX. ii. 552, A 
third brother is there alsg noticed, 4. °. Wi 
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BIEL OF MORTALITY, from June 28, to July 26, 1814. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 127| 60and 70 70 
Males - 912 1735 Males - 595 1173 = 5and10 52) 70and80 79 
Females 823 Females 578 : 10 and 20 50|S0and90 14 

Whereof have died under 2 yearsold 383] = 


S30 and 40 94) 100 ,........ 0 
40 and 50 LIT 
50 and 60 96 


Peck Loaf 3s, 11d, 3s. 10d. 3s, 11d. 3s. 11d. | a 
Salt £1. per bushel; 41d. per pound. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending July 16. 


(ams 90190 and 100° I 



































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat Rye , Barly; Oats pee Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 
s: d.| s djs, djs. ad) s. d. s. d,s dys. d,s. di,s. d. 
Middlesex 72 1/30 Q}33 4427 10/42 10/'Essex 69 O19 O134 2/26 2)39 0 
Surrey 73° 8100 0/34 oles 8/46 6|/Kent 66 0100 O}35 8/26 8/58 6 
Hertford 65 10)32 0/33 Oj27 2/58 9isussex _ 64 0100 0/00 0/24 600 O 
Bedford 65 7/00 0/33 O}25 7/40 5)/Suffolk 62 41:30 0/30 7/20 O37 5 
Huntingd. 61 900 0/91 Sj2l 8|36 7\Camb. 62 500 0/32 O/T 235 10 
Norttiamp. 6t 10/00- 0/29 6/20 6/59 9/iNorfolk 59 1/50 6/29 7/22 3156 0 
Rutland 63 6/00 Oj28 0/26 6/42 QOi/Lincoln 60 10 40° 0/28 O17 10/339 5 
Leicester 69 8,58 0/30 0/25 10}45 0} York 60 8140 0152 5/20 O43 5 
Nottingh. 69 6/41 0/55 0/25 O47’ 4)/Durham’ 65 5/00. 00 0/27 9180 oO 
Derby 74 6100 0/00 0)28 8/58 0//Northum. 63 0/45 7/35 8/26 5)00 0 
Stafford 75 3/00 0/33 11/26 3/47 4iCumberl. 65 744 0/30 4/26. 600 @ 
Salop 68 2152 2100 |34 2/00 OllWestmor. 73 3/48 0/32 0/26 5)0 o 
Hereford | 60 341 6/31 1/29 3/41 IlLancaster 72 1/00 0100 Oj25 5/44 0 
Worcester 69 0/49 10/39 6/34 2/49 8//Chester 68 .$)00 .0J00 O/|S0 Sion oO 
Warwick ‘171 4/00 O}41 4/29 8/50 10}| Flint 70 0100 0/43 41:00 OO Oo 
Wilts 60 4/90 0/28 2/24 8/44 Ol/Denbigh 75 2)00 0)46 10/28 900 0 
Berks 71 5:00 O}29 0/25 ° 9/46 OljAnglesea 00 0/00 0100 O116 O00 o 
Oxford 70 9/00 0/51 1/25 0}/42 6)|Carnarvon.75 4/00 0j39 4/22 O00 0 
Backs 71 600 O/S1 6/26 9/42 4/)Merioneth.77 800 0/44 10/32 00 V 
Brecon 68 10/48 0/56 6/24 0/00 O}/Cardigan 76 0/00 0/34 O18 OF00 Oo 
Montgom. 66 4/38 5/43 2/35 2/00 0|/Pembroke 57 9/00 0/35 8100 O00 0 
Radnor 64 0/00 0/34 6/28 0/00 Oj/Carmarth. 73 11]00 0/44 2/00 Goo o 
r Glamorgan73 3/00 0/36 10/24 O00 o 
Average of Ragland and Wales, per quarter. ||Gloucester67 1/00 0/30 225 999-4 
67 839 10;34 3)25 5)43 Tii\Somerset 66 0100 0/33 O}18. 4144 oO 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Monmo. 70 5/00 0100 0)00 OWo oO 
60 1:43 10j58 0j25 1;38 S3ilDevon 67 5100 O]29 3/00 O00 o 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-||Cornwall 67 11/00 0/27 1023 6/00 o 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by|| Dorset 62 11100 0/00 0124 01008 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be||Hants 65 900 0/32 8/24 10/47 8 
regulated in Great Britain....... epenceeneapeosoosses sebvoced 66 5/38 7|33 Oj23 342 1 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 27: 60s. to 65s. 


RETURN OF WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from July 11 to July 16: 
Total 6823 Quarters. Average 66s. 9d.—Os. Sid. lower than last Retarn. 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, July 16, 31s. 4d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 20, 53s. I'd. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, July 25: 


Kent Bags ..........+. 51. 5s.°to T/. ‘is, | Kent Pockets: .......... Tl. 15s. to 107. On 
Sussex Ditte ......... 5i. Qs. to Gl, 15s. P Sussex Ditto ............ Tl. Is to 91. Gs. 
Essex Ditto ........... 84. Os. to 10/. Os, | Farnham Ditto .......10/. Os. to 13d. . Os. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 25: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 17s. 6d. Straw 2/. 12s. 6d.—Whiteehapel, Hay 5/. 8s. Straw 2/. fs. 
Clover 71. 10s: Od.—Smithfield, Hay 5. 7s. 6d. Straw 2/. 6s. Od. Clover 61. 88s. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, July 25. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 





Deel sis seecqecsssssasseessese ten Bundi Be A! Rr eaireiep oe sree Os. to Ts, 4d. 
Mutt ann ee. ce. eeeceesereeeres 5s. Od. to 5s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market this Day : 
VOR. ds as cteveccargsecccceneets Sa. OTe. Od, Beasts about 1583. Calves 130, 
Bigelicecccncecsscesptesocevees 5s. 4d. to Ts. Od. } Sheep ...... 14,080. Pigs 280, 


COALS, Jaly 25: Newcastle 46s. 0d.—55s. 6d. Sanderiand 47s. 6d.—51s..67. 
SOAP, Yellow, 98s. Mottled 110s, Curd 114s. CANDLES, 14s. 6d. per Doz. Mouids!6, Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb, St. James's 5s, Od. Clare Market, 0s. Od. Whitechapel 5;, 2. 





[ 96 
THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suanes and other Paorerry, in 
-.July 1814 (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-st. London. 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 7802, with 224 clear Half year’s Dividend.—Leeds 
and Liverpool, 210/.—Grand Junction, 2252 ex Dividend 3/. 10s. clear half year, — 
Monmouth 156/. 11s, ex half year’s Dividend 52. clear. — Grand Union, 95/. —Kennet 
and Avon Old Shares, 22/. New 11. Discuunt.—~Lancaster, 19/. 10s. 204, — Wilts and 
Be:ks, 16/. — Croydon, 15/. — West-India Dock, 160/. ex Dividend 5/. half year. — 
London Ditto, 100/. ex Div. 22, 15s. clear.—Imperial Assurance, 50/. with Div.—Atlas, 
41. —Hope, 21. 5s. —Sun Life Ditto, 72. 10s. premium.—Strand Bridge, with Annuity, 
‘Fil. Discount. — Vauxhall Ditto, 40/. per Share. — London Flour Shares, 6/. — Grand 
Junction Water-Works, 35/.—London Institution, 397. 18s.—Surrey Ditto, 12/. 12s. 

“BS Seon cvnocs-------- — 
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